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ADDRESS TO PRESIDENT NORTHROP 

To Cyrus Northrop, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, Doctor of 
Laws, formerly Professor of English in Yale University and second 
President of the Universitj^ of Minnesota on the occasion of the twenty- 
sixth Commencement of his regime and the fortieth year of the University. 

Presented on Alumni Day, June the eighth, year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred ten. 

We the members of the General Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, through our Board of Directors, on this, probably 
the last. Alumni Day of your presidency, desire formally to express to 
you our appreciation of your invaluable services and to present to you 
this testimonial of our affection and gratitude. 

You came to preside over a small faculty and a student body of a 
few hundred ; you will withdraw from a faculty of several hundred mem- 
bers and a student body of several thousand. Departments have been 
multiplied and the campus and farm have been extended far beyond the 
original limits, — in short, during your peaceful reign the material wealth 
of the University has come to exceed the most sanguine expectations of 
your early days. 

You came to the presidency as a Professor of English, a lover and 
master of English literature, a firm believer in the cultural and dis- 
ciplinary value of the classics and mathematics, and yet with a breadth 
of mind and a catholicity of spirit that never prevented you from recog- 
nizing each and every part of the University as important and vital to 
the whole. 

We look with satisfaction upon the attitude you have at all times 
held toward the various departments of the University, and the tact and 
wisdom you have made a part of the history of our Alma Mater. It is 
with pride that we note the record is unmarred by fad or advocacy of 
any one branch of knowledge to the exclusion of others. 

Appreciating the inestimable value of the idealist and the merits of 
the practical man, you have fostered not only the languages, literature 
and art, but you have also given your support to the natural and 
physical sciences and the profession of agriculture, engineering, law, 
and medicine. Kesearch too, so far as possible, received your encourage- 
ment, so that contributions to human knowledge, the distinctive char- 
acter of a university, enricli the record of the past and the spirit of 
to-day points encouragingly to the future. 

Marvelous as the development of tlie University has been during 
your regency, it fades into insignificance when we think of you as our 
beloved President, — the man with a large and loving heart whose life 
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was ever sweetened with the milk of human kindness, and who con- 
sistently placed the development of noble manhood and womanhood 
above the mere acquisition of knowledge. 

In the forum and on the athletic field — in all student activities 
tending to prepare for a useful citizenship and a cheerful life your 
heart and spirit have been with the students. 

Through your kindliness you have won the affection of both your 
colleagues and the students, and to those who have gone out from the 
University with your "God bless you" following them, your chapel talks 
will ever be reminders of high ideals, unselfish and pure living. 

We are grateful for the supi)ort you gave to as well as the support 
you received from him whom we affectionately call the Father of the 
University — John Sargent Pillsbury. And we afl^m that so long as the 
University shall continue, your years of service and his will continue 
as golden threads from the fabric made into the fabric in the making. 

In evidence of our gratitude to and affection for you, we would 
give you the assurance that we shall not weep over the desires not 
realized, but, rejoicing in the encouraging prospects you bequeath to us 
as alumni, shall strive to do what we can to blend the glorious past into 
a still more glorious future, believing that by so striving we shall 
demonstrate an active faith in the high ideals you have held before us. 

In token of our appreciation and grateful acknowledgment of all 
you have been to us, to the University and to the state, our Board of 
Directors hereunto subscribe their names. 

Signed: For the College of Science, Literature and the Arts, 

Henry F. Nachtrieb, *82, President. Fred B. Snyder, *8i. 
For the College of Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

William R. Hoag, '84. William I. Gray, '92. 

For the Department of Agriculture, 

LeRoy Cady, '07. Thomas P. Cooper, '08. 

For the College of Law, 

Hugh V. Mercer, '94. Walter N. Carroll, '95. 

For the College of Medicine and Surgery 

Frank C. Todd, '92. Soren P. Rees, '97. 

For the College of Homeopathic Medicine and Surgery, 

Albert E. Booth, '99. 
For the College of Dentistry, 

Thomas B. Hartzell, '93. Frank R Moody, '96. 

For the College of Pharmacy, 

Arthur G. Erkel, '02. Oscar Blosmo, '07. 

For the School of Chemistry, 

Frank W. Emmons, '99. 
For the College of Education, 

Conrad G. Selvig, '07. Edgar C. Higbie, '07. 

Charles F. Keyes, '96. Law '99. E. Bird Johnson, '88, 

Treasurer, Secretary. 



PREFACE 

The close of the administration of President Northrop is a fitting 
time to bring together, in a volume such as this, the material available 
to show the origin and progress of the University. We are sufficiently 
near the original sources of the history to be able to determine with a 
fair degree of accuracy the facts and to have the benefit of the word 
of mouth information from those who participated in the events which 
have helped to make the University what it is to-day. 

The disadvantage of proximity, which does not allow of a proper 
weighing of events in the light of subsequent yeai's, is more than offset 
by the availability of material. Some day the history of this period of 
the University will be written by someone who will have the advantage 
of perspective, but, we trust that when that time comes, the one who 
writes will find in this volume the greater part of the information which 
he will need to get the proper values for his pen picture of the period 
covered by this volume. 

AUTHORITIES. 

The material from which this history has been compiled has been 
gathered at odd times through a period of more than twenty years. 

The chief sources of information have been official publications of 
the University — catalogues and reports of the board of regents, supple- 
mented by reports of the proceedings of the legislature (both state and 
territorial), and the newspapers, especially the St. Anthony Express; 
also the laws of Minnesota relating to the University. 

Among various other publications that have been consulted are: — 

The series of Gophers, 

The Ariel, 

A speech by Governor Pillsbury before the alumni in 1893, 

A report of the proceedings at the unveiling of the Pillsbury Statue 
in September 1900, 

Several reports previously compiled by the author after many 
months of painstaking research. 

Some of the most valuable material has been gathered by word of 
mouth from the men who lived the history, and no small part of the 
events chronicled in this history have taken place under the direct 
observation of the author himself. 

Among the persons who have aided by giving information based 
ui)on personal observation are: Colonel John H. Stevens, Reverend 
Elijah W. Merrill, Governor John S. Pillsbury, Dr. William Watts 
Folwell, President Cyrus Northrop. 
January 25, 1910. The Author. 
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FORTY YEARS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 



I. BEGINNINGS 1851 TO 1869 



The history of the University falls naturally 
into two parts, the first being in a sense pre- 
historic — a period of struggles, discouragements 
and disaster, before any real university work 
was undertaken. Indeed the whole period from 
1851 to the date* of the re-organization, 1868, 
might be wholly eliminated from consideration, 
were it not for the fact that the forces set in 
motion, during that period, had their influence 
upon the University as it finally took shape and 
developed into the great and useful institution 
it is today. 

The second period extending from 1868 to 
1910 falls naturally into two epochs. The first 
ending with the administration of President Fol- 
well, 1884, and the second covering the admin- 
istration of President Northrop, extending from 
1884 to 1910. 

A CHAPTER OF BEGINNINGS. 

It is one of the things which* we, the citizens 
of Minnesota, count among our choicest bless- 
ings and for which we should be profoundly 
grateful, that the early settlers of the territory 
which afterwards became the state of Minne- 
sota, were made up of people who considered 
good education second only to the fear of G©d 
and an honest name. This explains the fact 
that in 1851, when the whole territory con- 
tained less than 10,000 inhabitants, its citizens 
were already making provision for a future 
university which should give to every young per- 
son within its borders the best education to be 



had anywhere. The people of Minnesota were, 
as a class, law-abiding, and up to 1856 there 
had never been a saloon in St. Anthony, al- 
though at that time it stood third in rank among 
the cities of the territory. 

The beginnings of the University date back 
to the report of a committee of the house of 
representatives, consisting of John W. North, 
Major B. H. Randall and J. C. Ramsey. This 
committee made a report to the legislature on 
February 3rd, 1851 in which they said: 

"The Committee would therefore recommend 
the passage of an Act (a Bill for which is here- 
with submitted) to incorporate the University 
of Minnesota. Though such an institution 
should not come to maturity in many years, it 
may now receive an endowment in lands that 
will increase in value with the growth of the 
country, and when wanted will be amply suf- 
ficient to erect and furnish an institution com- 
mensurate with our wants. * * * The Commit- 
tee therefore respectfully concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Governor, that Congress be 
memorialized for a grant of lands for the en- 
dowment of such a University." 

The report of this committee, including the 

act which was submitted and afterwards adopted 
as the charter of the University, it is believed 
was drawn by the Reverend E. D. Neill, after- 
wards chancellor of the University. It is not 
known what university previously established 
served as a model for this act. John W. North, 
who was chairman of this committee of the 
house of representatives, was afterwards made 
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treasurer of the University and served in that 
capacity from 1851 to 1860, although he was 
never a member of the board. 

Governor Ramsey in his message to the leg- 
islature the same year called attention to the 
necessity of an endowment for a university and 
recommended that the legislature memorialize 
Congress for an endowment of 100,000 acres 
of land. The land which Governor Ramsey 
doubtless had in mind, was a part of the Fort 
Snelling reservation which it was hoped . the 
federal government might turn over to the Uni- 
versity. For some reason which does not ap- 
pear, this failed to materialize. The memorial, 
however, was passed on the 10th of February 
and on the 19th of the same month. Congress 
passed an act reserving two townships (46,080 
acres) "for the use and support of a university 
in said territory and for no other use and pur- 
pose whatever." The charter of the University 
previously adopted, provided that the University 
should be located *'at or near the Falls of St. 
Anthony," and it was also provided that this 
grant should be and remain a perpetual fund 
and that the interest alone should be appropriat- 
ed for the support of the University. 

THE FIRST BOARD. 

On the 4th of March, of the same year, the 
legislature in joint session, elected a board 
of twelve regents, made up of the following 
named gentlemen: 

Isaac At water, J. W. Furber, William R. 
Marshall, B. B. Meeker, Socrates Nelson, Hen- 
ry M. Rice, Alexander Ramsey, Henry H. Sib- 
ley, C. K. Smith, Franklin Steele, N. C. D. 
Taylor and Abram Van Vorhees. 

This board met May 31st, at the St Charles 
Hotel, in the village of St. Anthony. On mo- 
tion of William R. Marshall it was resolved 
that the board deem it expedient to proceed at 
once to the erection of a building, and that a 
subscription paper be circulated to secure the 
necessary funds for this purpose. Of the $2,500 
needed for this purpose, Franklin Steele gave 
$500 and the remainder was made up in smaller 
subscriptions. 

The secretary was instructed to prepare a 



notice, to be published in the various news- 
papers of the territory, requesting offers of a 
site for the University. Several liberal offers 
of land were made at this meeting by W. R. 
Marshall, W. A. Cheever, H. H. Sibley, and 
Franklin Steele. 

The following is the notice as published in 
the St. Anthony Express: 

"NOTICE. — Land owners in the vicinity 
of St. Anthony Falls, are requested to make 
offers of land to the Board of Regents for the 
purpose of a site for the location of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Propositions, in writing, 
will be received until the morning of the 14th 
inst., addressed to the secretary. 

By order of the Board of Regents. 

I. At water. Secretary." 

The board met again on the 14th of June 
and a committee was appointed to take steps 
toward the immediate location of the lands of 
the congressional grant of two townships. 

At this meeting offers of land were received 
as follows: 

W. A. Cheever, Esq., offered five blocks 
cf ten lots each (twelve and one-half acres) for 
such purpose. 

J. McAlpine, Esq., offered twenty acres near 
the village. 

Messrs. W. S. Farnham, C. T. Stinson, 
R. W'. Cummings and H. H. Angell offered 
sixteen acres near town. 

After a careful examination of the various 
locations offered, upon motion of William R 
Marshall, it was resolved to accept the offer of 
Franklin Steele, Esq., "being a part of the green 
set apart for public purposes, together with six 
lots in the rear." This was about four acres 
of land, and was located between what is now 
known as Central avenue and First avenue 
South East, and Second street and University 
avenue. 

TITLE TO THE SITE. 

The title to this site was never made over 
to the board of regents and when question was 
raised concerning the matter, at a meeting held 
October 19th, 1852, this fact appeared. So 
far as can be determined nothing definite was 
done to secure a deed to the site and finally, 
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January 27th, 1854, Mr. Steele offered to give 
the Universitf five acres of land in Tuttle's 
grove, to be selected by the regents and to erect 
thereon a building to cost as much as the build- 
ing then occupied by the preparatory depart- 
ment. This offer was subsequently modified 
and June 12th, 18SS, the regents voted to ac- 
cept the offer of Mr. Steele to pay into the 
treasuTy of the University the amount expended 
upon the preparatory school building. This sum, 
it appears was never paid by Mr. Steele but 
the obligation was assumed by the St. Anthony 
Water Power company, June 28th, 1856. This 
obligation was surrendered to the St. Anthony 



the maximum cost of which was to be $2,500 
and the secretary was instructed to advertise for 
competitive plans for the building. 

William R. Marshall and Isaac Atwater who 
were appointed a committee to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the money necessary to build, were 
successful in raising the desired amount. Before 
the building was finished, however, a second 
subscription was necessary. 

The building was of two stories with a high 
basement, and was thirty by fifty feet on the 
ground. The basement was built up with stone 
five or six feet above the level of the ground, 
and was reached by going down two or three 



Water Power company, October 14th, 1862, 
in exchange for notes held by that company 
against the University, and the Regents agreed 
to and did, on the 29th day of November, 
quit-claim the tract on which the preparatory 
school building was located, to the said com- 
pany. 

THE JJEW BUILDING, 

It was also decided at the meeting of June 
14, to begin at once, the erection of a building 



steps. For years this building served as the 
abode for the "Preparatory department of the 
University of Minnesota." 

An advertisement which appeared in the St. 
Anthony Express of November 15th, 1851, will 
give a Iwtter idea of the school and what it was 
e.vpected to do than anything else could. 

'■UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
The Preparatory Department of the Uni- 
versity of hlinnesota will be opened to receive 
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students November 26th, under the supervision nual report of the board of regents, will show 
of Professor E. W. Merrill. the condition of the school during the last year 

Common English branches, viz: Grammar, of its existence. 
Arithmetic, Reading, and Spelling, per quarter ,,.„, 

of eleven weeks $4.00 ^^^ preparatory department still continues 

Higher English branches, viz; Natural "nder the supervision of Prof. E, W. Merrill. 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Analysis, Elocution, It is in a most flourishing condition, both as re- 
History, Astronomy and Physiology $S.0O gards the number of pupils and the progress 

Greek, Latin, French, bookkeeping and the ^^^ -^ ^j^^ different branches of study. 

higher mathematics $6.00 

Incidentals — Fuel, sweeping, repairs, etc. The influence and usefulness of this de- 

$3.00 partment in its general bearings on the edu- 

RE MARKS.— Tuition and incidentals are cational interests of the territory is already 

required half a quarter in advance, but are re- apparent, and is constantly increasing. Teach- 

funded in case of sickness. Tuition fees are ers have been there qualified and prepared to 

not received for less than half a quarter. Lee- ^^^.^ ^^arge of our common schools, and young 

men fitted for the active duties of life. 

The whole number of pupils in attendance 
the past year has been one hundred and seventy, 
and over one hundred and fifty have been in 
attendance the present winter term. • * « In 
conclusion, the board are gratified to represent 
that the prospects of the institution are such 
as to afford a reasonable assurance that it will 
toon be in condition to realize the most sanguine 
hopes whicJi its founders and friends have en- 
tertained in regard to it." 

During the whole existence of this school, 
it was no expense to the state. Private individ- 
uals paid for the building and furnished all 
the apparatus that was used. All the books in 
Thi..howith."OldMrin"..itwMini8«9. From the Swt.t its library, which was not very extensive, were 
Sl^fMin^Si?*" ""*"' °' ""*"""■"** "^ '^°" contributed. Mr. Merrill, who Uught this 
school, came here through a misunderstanding, 
tures will be given on different branches of He understood that he was to be paid by the 
science. A French teacher will be employed ^^^^^ „.]^jig ;„ ^^^^y ^e only received what 
for those who wish to study it^ Boo]« adver- ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^,^ ^^^^ 

tised next week. St. Anthonv, November 15th, _ ,. , ^ , 

jgji '< ' tuition, after paying all the expenses of the 

THE SCHOOL. school. It was a genuine missionary effort on 

„ . , , , ■ c . .- XT his part, and too much credit cannot be given 

School was opened for the first time No- , . % ' . , , .. r .i, i 

,, , ,«,: - 1 11 r t, • liim for his successful prosecution of the work 

vember 26lh, 1851, with an enrollment of about , , . , 
, , . , . .of the school. 
twenty. At this time only two rooms were in 

shape to be occupied, and these were not en- It is very evident from the notices which 
tirely finished. Before tlie end of the year appeared in the St. Anthony Express con- 
forty had been enrolled. During the second cerning this school that it was held in high 
year about eighty-five were in attendance and esteem by the people of the territory. It was 
Professor Merrill had three assistants. a mistake on the part of the regents that they 
The following selection from the fourth an- did not continue it for several years longer, even 
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though a new site was chosen. Its great growth 
and popularity and the good work that it was 
doing was warrant enough for its continuance. 

OTHER ATTEMPTS. 

The school under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
rill was discontinued in the spring of 1855. 
The building itself passed from under the con- 
trol of the board of regents May 26th, 1856. 
From that time until it was burned in Novem 
ber 1864, various private parties conducted 
school courses in the building. In the St. An- 
thony Express of August 4th, 185S, we find 
the following notice. 

ACADEMICAL SCHOOL IN ST. ANTHON'V. 

We take pleasure 
of our citizens to the 
of Prof. Johnston who proposes to open a high 
school in the building heretofore occupied by 
Prof. Merrill. A school of this description is 
greatly needed in St. Anthony, and from the 
short acquaintance we have had with Prof. 
Johnston, we have no doubt but that he is 
in all respects qualified to conduct such an in- 
stitution as he proposes opening. We trust 
our citizens will manifest an interest in well 
sustaining the enterprise. 

In the same issue appears the following 
announcement : 

ST. ANTHONY LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 

Prof. D. S. Johnston Principal. 

Miss Lucy D. Talman Assistant. 

This school will be opened in the city of St, 
Anthony, on Wednesday the 8th of August, 
1855. 



." from Diisinal arcbiteel'* dnwioB. 

RATES OF TUITION. 

Primary branches, per year of 1 1 weeks $ 3.00 
Common English branches, per year of 11 

weeks 4.00 

Higher English branches, per year of II 

weeks S.OO 

Languages, including Robinson's University 
edition of algebra and Higher Mathe- 
matics 6.00 

Instrumental music. Piano 10.00 

Use of instrument 2.00 

Drawing, painting, needle work, will be taught 
if required. 

No reduction made for absence except in 
case of sickness of more than one week. 

Aug. 4. t.f. 

Mr. Johnston who conducted this school is 
now living in St. Paul and is counted one of the 
men of wealth of that city. 

He was followed by a Mr. Taylor. The 
following notice printed in the St. Anthony 
Express of May 31st, 1856, speaks of this school 
as follows : 

HIGH SCHOOL IN ST. ANTHONY — Mr. Taylor, 
a graduate of the State Normal School at Al- 
bany, N. Y., is now in our city and will open 
a select school at the Academy building, on 
Monday, June 2nd. The fact of his being a 
graduate of this school, is a sufficient guarantee 
of itself as regards his capacity, but we also 
learn that he brings testimonials of a high or- 
der, from the various places where he has taught 
since graduating. It gives us unfeigned pleas- 
ure to learn that this school is again about to 
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be opened, and we trust that our citizens will 
not fail to give him their cordial support. 

Later in the same year the St. Anthony Ex- 
press speaks about a "high school" which a 
Miss Hill was to open "in the Old Academy 
building on Third street." 

It was finally rented by the school board 
of St. Anthony which fitted it up and carried 
on an excellent school until it was burned. 
In the early days of St. Anthony this building 
was used by the First Congregational church. 
The following notice appeared in the St. An- 
thony Express of May 28th, 1852. 

"Reverend Charles Seccombe will preach in 
the school room of the University on Sabbath 
morning at eleven o'clock and will lecture, at 
the same place, on Sabbath evening, at early 
candle light," 

So long as this school was under the con- 
trol of the regents it was taught by the Rev- 
erend E. W. Merrill who had charge of the 
same as principal. It would appear now that 
the regents might well have kept up this school 
for many years, and, had they done so, the 
foundation work which had to be all done over 
again in the school which opened in 1867, would 
have been unnecessary. 

THE NEW CAMPUS. 

Scarcely a year had passed after the first 
site was selected, before the agitation concern- 
ing the selection of a new site was begun. St. 
Anthony and the territory at large were growing 
so fast that the regents saw that the time would 
soon come when the University would need 
more land. 

There is a story current that in the early 
days when the territorial institutions were lo- 
cated, there was an understanding that the pris- 
on should go to Stillwater, the capitol to St. 
Paul and the University to St. Anthony. It 
seems quite probable that there may have been 
such an understanding but the fact remains 
that the location of both the prison at Still- 
water and the capitol at St. Paul were fixed 
before the question of the location of the Uni- 
versity at St. Anthony Falls was settled, and 
the original idea was that the University should 
be located on the Fort Snelling reservation; 



however, this does not preclude the possibility of 
such an understanding among the representa- 
tives from the three main centers of population 
of the territory at that time. Reverend Mr. 
Neill declares the whole story a "myth" and Mr. 
North also pronounced against it. On the other 
hand H. L. Moss says that there was talk 
concerning this matter at the time of the Still- 
water convention which met to frame the con- 
stitution of the state. 

The story also goes, that, subsequent to the 
time of the location of the three state institu- 
tions above mentioned, the territory had grown 
so rapidly that the people from the other parts 
of the state were clamoring for a re-distribu- 
tion of these institutions and the regents used 
this talk as an argument in favor of going ahead 
with their plans for securing a new site and the 
erection of a new building, in order that the in- 
stitution might be saved for St. Anthony. 

Both of these considerations, viz: the rapid 
growth of population and the agitation con- 
cerning removal doubtless had some influence 
in causing the regents to purchase the new site. 
They wished to secure the location of the Uni- 
versity permanently in St. Anthony. Another 
consideration which had its influence in hasten- 
ing the purchase of the present site was the fact 
that the property in St. Anthony and vicinity 
was rapidly rising in value, and if a site was 
to be secured at a reasonable price, it must be 
done immediately. 

The purchase of twenty-five and one-third 
acres of the present site, was finally consum- 
mated, October 21st, 1854. This land was pur- 
chased of Paul R. George and Joshua Taylor. 

P'or this piece of land, which is now worth 
— at a conservative estimate — $350,000, the re- 
gents paid only $6,000. Of this amount, $1,000 
was paid in cash, and the regents gave their note 
for the remainder. 

MISTAKE IN THE DEED. 

A curious mistake was made in the making 
out of the deed for this property. One of the 
courses which should have been N. 39^ de- 
grees west, was put down as N. 59^ degrees west. 
This mistake made a difference of about twelve 
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acres of land, against the regents. This error 
was rectified by Calvin Tuttle, the original own- 
er of the land, who, on the 21st of July, 1856, 
in consideration of one dollar paid to him 
by the regents, gave them a quit-claim deed of 
the land which they supposed they had pur- 
chased of Taylor and George. 

Up to the time of the purchase of this land, 
the income of the University had been nothing. 
The $1,000 in cash, paid for the site, was bor- 
rowed money. The legislature of 1856 (Feb- 
ruary 21st) passed an act authorizing the re- 
gents to borrow $15,000 secured on the site al- 
ready purchased. This seemed to be ample 
security, so cheaply had the site been pur- 
chased in the first place, and so rapidly had 
it increased in value. The regents were in- 
structed to pay for the site already purchased 
and erect a new building with this money. 

THE NEW BUILDING. 

With the erection of the new building be- 
gan the trouble, which, before it was final- 
ly settled, cost the University $125,000. One 
who was a member of the board of regents 
at that time, afterward said: "That was our 
first mistake. But we had to build as we did, 
for public opinion demanded it." In justice 
to those regents it must be remembered that this 
was in the time of the great prosperity, just 
preceding the terrible financial panic of 1857- 
58. The regents, remembering how soon they 
had outgrown their former quarters, resolved 
to build such a building as would be sufficient 
for many years to come. 

Accordingly, on the ninth day of August, 
1856, the contract for that part of the build- 
ing west of the main stairway, was let to Alden, 
Cutler & Hull, for $49,600. This would now 
seem to be a foolish piece of business to one 
who does not understand the facts. The re- 
gents seem to have figured something in this 
way: 

ASSETS— Campus $25,000 

Notes, from sale of pine timber . . 20,000 

From the old building 2,500 

Bonds authorized by the legislature 15,000 
ToUl assets $62,500 



LIABILITIES— Contract for building $49,600 

Mortgage on the campus 1 5,000 

Total liabilities $64,600 

Excess of liabilities over assets. . . .$ 2,100 

This amount the regents expected to be able 
to provide for long before the payments on the 
contract became due, by the increase in the 
value of the campus which would give additional 
security, or by the sale of stumpage. 

So far as human wisdom could foresee the 
regents were justified in their judgment. No 
one could possibly foresee the rude awakening 
from the dreams of prosperity which the hard 
times of the next year were to bring about. 

In August 1857 came the deluge. The notes 
for stumpage sold were to be paid when the logs 
were floated to market and sold. Most of the 
University stmnpage had been sold along the 
Rum river. In 1857 the Rum river dried up 
and so for a time no money could be realized 
from stumpage. 

The campus, on account of hard times, did 
not increase in value as it had lieen expected 
that it would, and so no money could be real- 
ized by further incumbering it. Interest began 
to count up and the regents could not raise 
money sufficient to meet it. 

The legislature of 1858 (March 8th) came 
to the rescue with an act authorizing the re- 
gents to issue $40,000 in bonds, secured on cer- 
tain lands (21,000 acres in the counties of Pine, 
Mille Lacs and Sherburne) of the congressional 
grant. 

Under ordinary circtunstances this would 
have been amply sufficient. But the times were 
so hard and money so scarce, and it was such 
a difficult matter to negotiate the bonds at all, 
that this provision was lamentably insufficient. 

Only $34,200 was realized from the sale 
of the bonds for $40,000, $5,800 being held 
back by the purchasers of the bonds to pay the 
interest up to December 1st, 1859. 

Such was the predicament in which the re- 
gents found themselves when they made their 
report to the legislature in 1860. 

It appeared that notes of the regents were 
out to the amount of $17,942.02. These notes 
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all dated February 24th, 1859, and bore in- 
terest at the rate of 12 per cent; all were al- 
ready past due. Bonds secured by University 
lands, to the amount of $55,000, were also out, 
bearing interest at 10 and 12 per cent. And 
the regents had no money nor had they any 
prospect of receiving money to meet the ac- 
cruing interest. 

The board of regents at this time was made 
up of men concerning whose honesty there can 
be no question. They can hardly be accused 
of carelessness or indifference to the interests 
of the state or their own responsibility in the 
matter. Neither can their patriotism be doubted. 
They had among their nvunber as careful busi- 
ness men as could be found anywhere at the 
time. But it is to be noted here that the more 
conservative members of the board were against 
the precipitate action taken by a bare majori- 
ty of the members of the board. The public 
spirit of the individual members of the board 
is evidenced by the fact that they gave liberally 
of their own time and money to the service of 
of the University. Looked at in the light of 
later developments, we can not but deplore the 
fact that the men who had a bare majority con- 
trol in the board did not forego their power 
and listen to the better reason of the more con- 
servative minority. However, these men doubt- 
less acted according to the best light they had 
at that time and did not take risks for the Uni- 
versity which they would not have taken in 
their own business, and it is to be said that had 
it not been for the unforseen panic they would 
probably have been successful. The final out- 
come of their action, while it can hardly be said 
to be beneficial to the University, secured for the 
University an excellent site. The land and the 
building which finally cost about $125,000 
(under the unforseen calamity) is today worth 
many times that amount. 

THE OLD MAIN. 

The new building authorized and built by 
this board was the west wing and extension of 
the Old Main. (See page 20.) This included 
that part of the building beginning with the 



main stair-way as located in 1875. The east 
end of this extension was roughly walled up 
with blue limestone without pointing. This 
wing and extension were part of the original 
plan calling for a central or main portion and 
a second wing and extension, on the east end of 
the central portion. The original plan called 
for these wings to be three stories above the 
basement, while the main portion was to be 
five stories above the basement and surmounted 
by an observatory. The building was to have 
faced the north instead of the east. This wing 
and extension, completed in 1858, stood vacant 
through the days of the war and insolvency. 
A legislative committee which visited the build- 
ing in 1864 reported a family living in the 
building, ostensibly to take care of it, with tur- 
keys in one room, hay in another and wood in 
the third while the floor of the basement was 
ruined by wood splitting. 

In an address made before the alumni in 
1893, Governor Pillsbury says, "While the re- 
gents were making a vigorous effort to extricate 
the University from its embarrassment, the state 
was emerging from the effects of the Civil War ; 
a great demand was being made on the state 
authorities to provide for the care of the in- 
sane, as only temporary quarters had been 
provided at the asylum at St. Peter, in 1866. 
The University building was standing vacant, 
and it was reported as fast going to decay, but 
could at least be utilized temporarily for the 
accommodation of the insane. A strong effort 
was made for this object, against the protest of 
the regents, to devote the University buildings 
for the accommodation of this unfortunate 
class; and only for the vigorous efforts of the 
regents was this institution kept from becoming 
an asylum for the insane." 

THE BARBER AND BUTTERFIELD SCHOOLS. 

The repairs on the building had been so near- 
ly completed by the spring of 1858 that the re- 
gents felt justified in starting a preparatory 
department and Professor Barber was employed 
to take charge of the same at a salary of eight 
hundred dollars " per annum. The regents ex- 
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pected to be able lo raise this amount from tui- 
tion fees. After the school had been in session 
about six months it was discontinued. The 
tuition fees received did not amount to one-half 
the salary of the teacher. 

During the winter of 1859-60, Professor 
Butteriield kept a private school in this building. 
The regents gave him the use of the building, 
and he was simply to leave it in as good con- 
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dition as it was when he took it. From this- 
time until 1867 there was no attempt to carry- 
on a school. 

REV. NEILL MADE CHANCELLOR. 

In the fall of 1858, November 1st, Rev 
Edward D. Neill, was appointed chancellor 
of the University with the expectation that real 
university work would be started at an early 
date. This office he held under the territorial 
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board which was legislated out of existence by 
an act approved February 14, 1860. 

This act re-organized the University and gave 
it a new charter and provided that the chancel- 
lor of the University should be a member of the 
board of regents and at the same time ex-officio 
the superintendent of public instruction. Mr. 
Neill was immediately elected by the regents 
as chancellor and served until he resigned Feb. 
25, 1861, to become chaplain of the first Min- 
nesota regiment of volunteers for the Civil War. 
Mr. Neill was very active and zealous in Uni- 
versity affairs during the time he was chancellor 
but under the circumstances could accomplish 
but little. It is to be said, however, that he be- 
gan the agitation to secure for the University its 
right to benefit by the grant of land made by 
Congress to a state university when it adopted 
the enabling act for the admission of Minne- 
sota into the Union as a state. After his con- 
nection with the University ceased, the regents 
continued this agitation and the grant was fin- 
ally made available for the benefit of the Uni- 
versity in 1870. 

THE INVESTIGATION. 

When the legislature of 1859-60 met, the 
affairs of the University were in such bad con- 
dition that a committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate and report. In their report, although 
they exonerated the territorial board from all 
suspicion of dishonest dealings, they censured 
its carelessness. They pointed out the fact, to 
which the regents in their annual reports had 
repeatedly called attention, viz : That the board 
was too large for the best business results. Im- 
portant business had often been delayed or 
entirely neglected because it was impossible to 
get a quorum for the transaction of business. 
They also pointed out the fact that the method 
of their election was a most pernicious one. 
A body of men elected directly by the legisla- 
ture was apt to be so mixed up with politics 
that the interests of the institution intrusted to 
their charge were likely to suffer. They also 
reported that the proceedings of the board had 
been marked by unnecessary haste and precipi- 
tation. In the main this report seems fair and 



trustworthy, though perhaps too severe in its 
criticism of the motives of the board in certain 
transactions. 

THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF 1860. 

The new charter of February 14, 1860 pro- 
vided for a board of regents to consist of five 
electors appointed by the governor and confirmed 
by the senate. Besides these five members, the 
governor, the lieutenant governor and the chan- 
cellor of the university were to be ex-officis mem- 
bers of the board. 

The territorial board had selected 34,- 
799.24 acres of lands which were approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Besides this they 
had selected 11,280.61 acres which had not been 
approved when they were superseded by the new 
board. Of these lands, 14,785 acres were sub- 
sequently sold to pay the debts incurred in the 
purchase of the campus and the erection of the 
University building. 

JOHN S. PILLSBURY APPOINTED. 

In November, 1863, John S. Pillsbury was 
appointed to the board in the place of George 
F. Batchelder, resigned. This was the begin- 
ning of Governor Pillsbury*s connection with the 
University. It was not without great reluctance 
that he consented to serve as regent ; he declined 
the office when it was first offered to him, and it 
was only when Governor Swift insisted that no 
one else could serve the University so well that 
he consented to accept the place. 

This board was authorized and instructed to 
continue the investigation of the affairs of the 
territorial board. 

It was the opinion of the new board that 
the affairs of the University up to that time 
had been conducted in a loose manner. They 
closed their first report with the following 
words : 

"It would be improper, after the examina- 
tion of the transactions we have made, to con- 
clude this report without a distinct expression 
of our belief that there was no design on the 
part of the territorial regents to injure the 
cause of learning or aggrandize themselves, but 
that, blinded by the glare of imaginary riches, 
so prevalent in 1856 and 1857, they supposed 
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that the University, like themselves, could never 
be embarrassed for want of money." 

This "state" board was greatly hampered by 
the belief, on their part, that at least a part of 
the debt of the territorial university was con- 
tracted without proper authority. 

They were also in doubt as to whether they 
had the right (also whether it was advisable) 
to sell enough of the congressional grant of land 
to settle that part of the indebtedness which 
had been unquestionably contracted by authori- 
ty. During the first two years of their service, 
they were engaged in investigating the affairs 
of the boards which preceded them and in the 



any hope that the University would have any 
land left after having paid all its debts. 

SPECIAL BOARD OF 1864. 

When Governor Pillsbury became a member 
of the board of 1860 he took up the task which 
was before him with characteristic enthusiasm 
and applied his remarkable business talent to 
University affairs. He soon discovered that if 
these old debts of the University were ever to be 
cleared up and the University placed on a sound 
financial basis, the board must have larger pow- 
ers and be made up of a smaller number so 
as to get prompt action whenever necessary. 
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determining of the liabilities of the University; 
also in devising some method of dealing with 
the large and rapidly accumulating debt. 

The legislature of 1862 authorized this 
iboard to make such adjustment of this debt as 
they considered equitable. The board then made 
-offers of land at fair prices in exchange for 
notes or other evidences of indebtedness held 
against the University. A few accepted this 
offer but the great majority of the creditors of 
the University preferred to hold the notes and 
bonds rather than exchange them for lands. At 
this time the debt amounted to about $110,000. 
Very few of the friends of the University had 



This was at the time when the victories of 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg improved the pros- 
pects for an early return of peace, and business 
conditions began decidedly to improve. In 
1864 Governor Pillsbury was representing the 
University district in the senate and he devoted 
his main attention to the securing of legisla- 
tion needed to clear up the distressing situation 
of the University. After consulting with Judge 
Berry, the latter drew up a bill covering Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury's views regarding the settlement 
of the affairs of the University. By the terms 
of this bill, which became a law March 4th, 
1864, John S. Pillsbury, O. C. Merriman and 
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John Nicols were appointed a "special board'* 
of regents of the University and were given 
authority to sell all the land necessary, up to 
twelve thousand acres, to settle the entire in- 
debtedness of the University. This bill was 
afterwards modified by a bill approved March 
2nd, 1865, increasing the amount of land avail- 
able for the said purpose by authorizing the 
hioard to confirm the deeds given by the preced- 
ing board for 1193.26 acres of land in settle- 
ment of debts owed the St. Anthony Water 
Power company; and, again, by an act approved 
February 28th, 1866, making the total amount 
of lands available for this purpose 14,000 acres, 
exclusive of the lands covered by the act of 1865. 

The members appointed to the board, by 
this act, took up the task which had been set 
them, with a will. It was found that the hold- 
ers of many of the bonds issued by the Uni- 
versity had secured possession of the same at 
from fifteen to fifty cents on the dollar, and that 
it would be possible to buy them up at approxi- 
mately what had been paid for them by their 
holders, thus reducing the actual amount re- 
quired for adjustment. 

Dr. Folwell, in his History of Minnesota, 

speaks of this matter as follows: 

"This board was authorized to sell land 
to the amount of twelve thousand acres and use 
the proceeds in ^extricating* the institution. 
Taking advantage of a time of general liquida- 
tion and scaling down, they bought in claims 
of many creditors at thirty-three per cent, of 
their face. The bondholders, satisfied at length 
that they had no recourse upon the state, mod- 
crated their demands and consented to 'equitable 
terms* of adjustment. In this way a 'great 
state* redeemed the bonds it had authorized by 
law, and canceled a body of debts pronounced 
by the regents of 1860 to be 'honestly due.' ** 

ADJUSTING CLAIMS. 

The first sale of lands undertaken by this 
board was in Rice county and the proceeds 
reached a larger figure than had been expected. 
With the cash received from these sales the 
regents commenced to purchase, by compromise, 
the forty thousand dollar issue of bonds secured 
by mortgage, held principally in New York City. 
The fifteen thousand dollar bonds secured by 



mortgage on the University campus and build- 
ing, were redeemed at their face value with 
seven per cent interest, the holders of these 
bonds being the original purchasers of the same. 
The most difficult matter to arrange was the 
claim of Paul R. George which was in the shape 
of a mortgage on the original site of the cam- 
pus, this mortgage being held by the heirs, Mr. 
George having died several years before. The 
claim was finally settled and the whole indebted- 
ness was met by the sale of 15,410.85 acres of 
land, leaving intact the campus, the buildings 
and 30,000 acres of land of the original con- 
gressional grant. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OPENED. 

For ten years the building stood gloomy and 
deserted. The rough wall on the east end gave 
it a decidedly barn- like appearance. It was a 
sorry monument to mistaken judgment. The 
doors were off their hinges and the cattle which 
used to pasture on the campus those days, some- 
times sought the basement for protection from 
the winter's storms. Such was its condition 
when the legislature of 1867 voted fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, the first appropriation ever made 
for the University, for the purpose of repairing 
the building, and purchasing furniture and be- 
ginning a course of instruction. The state of 
the building can be judged from the fact that 
it cost about six thousand dollars to put the 
same in a fair state of repair. 

On October 7th, 1867, a preparatory depart- 
ment was opened under the direction of the 
faculty consisting of the following named gen- 
tlemen: W. W. Washburn, principal and in- 
structor in Greek; Gabriel Campbell, instructor 
in Latin and German; Ira Moore, instructor in 
mathematics and the English branches. 

The question of coeducation in the Univer- 
sity was settled for all time by the admission 
of young women without question to the pre- 
paratory department. 

FINAL REPORT OF BOARD OF THREE. 

WTien this board made its final report, De- 
cember 23rd, '•1867, there were out-standing 
debts amounting to about $5,750 and they also 
had 2,890 acres of land still unsold to pay this 
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indebtedness. Governor Pillsbury feh that the 
time had come when a re -organization of the 
University might be effected and real university 
work be begun. At this time he was a member 
of the senate, representing the University dis- 
trict, and it was through his good offices that 
the land grant of 1862 for the encouragement 
of agricultural education (about 92,000 acres) 
which had been made over to the agricultural 
college established at Glencoe, was given to the 
University upon the condition that the Univer- 
sity establish an agricultural college and a col- 
lege of mechanic arts. This, however, was not 
accomplished without some strenuous exertion 
on the part of Governor Pillsbury and other 
friends of the University. The representations 
which these friends of the University made, ar- 



This provision was included in an act of 
the legislature approved February 18th, 1S68, 
providing for a complete re -organization of the 
University and the appointment of a board of 
regents. This is the act from which the Univer- 
sity dates its actual beginning and forms the 
"charter" under which the University exists to- 
day. 

The preparatory department was continued 
and in the following year Edward Hadley 
Twining was elected instructor in natural sci- 
ence and A. J, Richardson in English. The at- 
tendance during the year begimiing 1867 
reached 72, of which number 16 were young 
women. The enrollment for the year beginning 
1868 was 108, 38 of this numl>er being young 
women. 



guing for one strong central institution rather 
than two independent institutions which must 
necessarily he less adequately supported, won the 
day and the opposition in the senate dwindled 
10 absolutely nothing and when the vote was fi- 
lially taken there were but four votes against 
the proposition in the house. It is hard to over- 
estimate the importance of this act coming at 
the time it did. It settled for all time the prin- 
ciplp that the University of the state of Minne- 
sota should include all work of collegiate grade 
supported by the state. Under this beneficent 
principle the University has made marvelous 
progress and the state has been saved immense 
sums of money which otlierwise would have 
been required to support two or more indepen- 
dent institutions. 



E.KPERI MENTAL FARM PURCHASED. 

One of the first acts of the newly selected 
board was the purchase of an experimental farm 
of 120 acres near the University campus for 
$7,828.13. 

In the re-organization of 1868 the legislature 
had authorized the regents to purchase an ex- 
perimental farm in accordance with the terms 
of the land grant of congress of 1862. $8,500 
was set aside for this purpose. In looking about 
for a farm it was thought that certain lands 
near the campus would serve the purposes. 
Governor Pillsbury had already entered into ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of this tract of land 
for himself and had made the arrangements at 
the time when there was a great depression in 
real estate values, the land having been sold 
under foreclosure proceedings. He immediately 
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turned over to the University this land at what 
it had cost him and thus the University se- 
cured this valuable tract of land. 

The purchase of such a tract of ground for 
an experimental farm well illustrates the atti- 
tude of the majority of the board of regents as 
it was constituted at that time. The members 
were exceedingly skeptical of the possibility of 
agricultural education and experimentation and 
did just as little as they felt they could do and 
meet the demands of those who had greater faith 
in the possibilities of making such an education 
practicable. This tract of land it was thought 
would "do" since a farm must be purchased. 
The chief item in favor of this tract being that 
it was near the rest of the University. This at- 
titude of the board of regents should be kept 
in mind in considering later developments of 



education along agricultural lines, for it was a 
potent factor in delaying the iinal solution of the 
problem. 

When Professor C. Y. Lacy was placed in 
charge of the farm some years later, he found 
that it was not at all suited to farming while 
it had grown to be exceedingly valuable for oth- 
er purposes and he proposed to the regents that 
they sell the farm and purchase another less 
high priced but better suited to the needs of 
experimental investigations. This action, though 
strongly urged, was delayed until Professor E. 
D. Porter came to the University in 1880 and 
he insisted that what Professor Lacy had recom- 
mended be done, that the old farm be sold and 
a new one purchased. This was Anally done in 
1883 and 1884 and netted sufficient to purchase 
a new farm and erect several buildings thereon. 



S. C. A. BuDdint- 



11. PRESIDENT FOLWELL'S ADMINISTRATION 



THE BEGINNING OF PRESIDENT FOLWELL S 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The second period of the history of the Uni- 
versity, extending from 1809 to 1884, covers 
the administration of President Folwell and is 
notable chiefly for the struggle for existence and 
to lay, broad and deep, the foundations of a real 
university. 

The board created by the act of February 
18th, 1868, and given authority to complete 
the settlement of the debts of the territorial in- 
stitution, succeeded in closing up the old ac- 



counts and on August 23rd, 1869, the board 
proceeded to the election of the first University 
faculty consisting of William Watts Folwell, 
president and professor of mathematics; Gabriel 
Campbell, professor of moral and intellectual 
philosopliy and instructor in Gennan; Edward 
H. Twining, professor of chemistry and instruc- 
tor in French; Versal J. Walker, professor of 
Latin; Jabez Brooks, professor of Greek; A. B 
UonaUIson. professor of rheniric and i-'ngUsh 
literature; R. W. Johnson, professor of mili- 
tary science and Wctics; D. A. Robertson, pro- 
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fessor of agriculture; Arthur Beardsley, tutor. 
Two of these had taught in the University pre- 
paratory school during the two previous years. 
On the 15th day of September, 1869, the 
University was formally opened by the calling 
of the first college classes. There was no dem- 
onstration of any tind to mark the momentous 
event. The freshman class was organized main- 
ly from the students who came in from the 
preparatory department. The faculty cheerfully 
undertook the instruction of the preparatory 
classes, and the visitor might have seen the 
unique spectacle of a major general of the 
United States army teaching arithmetic, an ex- 
college president drilling students in Greek ety- 
mology, and the president of the college doing 
his best to give instruction in elocution, geome- 
trj- and rhetoric. For many years the steady 
grind of hard work was kept up ; the faculty did 
their work on most meagre salaries, and with to- 
tally inadequate equipment, but with a zeal that 
was prophetic of the great future before the in- 
stitution. 

HIS IDEAS OF A UNIVERSITY. 

In his inaugural address delivered December 
22nd, 1869, in the large room on the third story 
of the west wing of "old main," Dr. Folwell out- 
lined his ideas of what a University sliould be. 
In the light of the forty years that have elapsed 
since this address was given, one can not but be 
impressed with the fact that Dr. Folwell was en- 
dowed with the powers of a seer, so fully have 
subsequent events demonstrated the wonderful 
grasp his mind had upon the tendencies of the 
day. A few sentences from that address will 
not be out of place at this time. 

In opening his address Dr. Folwell forecast 
the demands for technical education that have 
since become so all-pen'asive. He foresaw the 
demand of the common people for training for 
their trades and the demand of the business man 
that the university should give him the equip- 
ment necessary to enable him to master the prin- 
ciples and details of a modern business con- 
After discussing things that the university 
should be and do, Dr Folwell says, "I am pre- 



pared to admit that the aim and object of higher 
education should be, in the best sense of the 
word, practical. I would never compel a boy or 
girl to drudge and agonize over any study as a 
mere gymnastic." 

In outlining what he meant by the term 
practical, Dr. Folwell predicted the study of so- 
cial sciences which considers man as a mem- 
ber of society and stated that a practical train- 
ing must be one that prepares for those rela- 
tions. 



Wood cut af Old Hub. 

In justifying the state in supjwrting a Uni- 
versity, Dr. Folwell says: 

"I do not care to insist that the state is bound 
to endow the university for the same reason we 
used to justify her interference in primary edu- 
cation, viz. : that university education is ab- 
solutely essential to the existence and preserva- 
tion of free institutions. I am content merely 
to urge that university education is essential to 
the well-being, rather than to the being of the 
state; this granted, our case is made." 

He also showed how far he was ahead of 
his time in his outlining of the nature and 
use of a university museum, which he said should 
he a real laboratory rather than a curiosity shop. 

In nothing did Dr. Folwell show his far 
look into the future more truly than in his 
statement concerning the endowment of the state 
university. After discussing the demands of pri- 
vate colleges for endowments, he says, 
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"There is, as I have said, but one resource. 
The stale must endow the universiiy, and i£ the 
state will have the university in its full pro- 
portions, let her first count the cost, and take 
the million for her unit." 

Many of those who listened to him on that 
December day forty years ago must have con- 
sidered him decidedly visionary to talk of 
the state spending a million a year on its stale 
university and yet he has lived to see that day. 

Dr. Folwetl foresaw the necessity for the 
state to combine all its forces for the pros- 
ecution of its work in higher education and 
quoted Dr. Andrew D. White, then president of 
Cornell University. 

"DIVIDE YOUR RESOURCES FOR 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. COMBINE 

THEM FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. "• 

His ideas of the functions of the university 
as stated so long ago are thus expressed : 

"The university, then, is not merely from the 
people, hut for the people. True it will put 
bread into no man's mouth directly, nor money 
in his palm. Neither the rains nor the sun- 
shine do that, but they warm and nourish the 
the springing grass, and ripen the har\'est. So 
higher education, generous culture, scholarship, 
literature, inform, inspire, and elevate communi- 
ties. • ♦ » We found the .\merican university, 
with a double purpose: the increase of material 
wealth and comfort, and the culture and satis- 
faction of the spirit." 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 

Throughout his administration Dr. Folwell 
stood consistently for the principles which he 
laid down in his inaugural address and through 
his whole administration, though so severely 
handicapped by the necessity for economy, he 
worked with wisdom and patience to lay founda- 
tions upon which others have been able to build 
so successfully in later years. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Folwell the regents adopted a plan 
of organization which was forty years in ad- 
vance of the times. 

In his history of the University, in bulletin 
31 of the contributions to American Educational 
History, published by the U. S. government. 
Professor West speaks of this form of organi- 
zation as follows: "The other phase of Dr. 
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Fol well's peculiar work was embodied in his 
plan of organization for the university itself, 
and this forms an interesting episode in the 
history of American universities, whether or not 
it was wise to press such a plan in Minnesota 
thirty years ago. 

"The organic act, following that of Michi- 
gan University, contemplated a federation of 
literary, scientific, professional, and industrial 
colleges. The provisional organization of 1867- 
1869 had paid no attention to this, and there 



*Tn detail, in favor of this plan, President 
Folwell urged the disciplinary character of the 
studies of ordinary freshman and sophomore 
years, which allied them naturally with the work 
of secondary schools ; the adoption of this point 
of separation between secondary and superior in- 
stitutions abroad ; the fact that American experi- 
ence already recognized the separation, both by 
the distinction in the studies of the two halves 
of the college course and also by confining elec- 
tives practically to the two later years; the gain 
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was no necessity for doing so at that stage. 
President Folwell, however, desired to organize 
at once, on paper at least, in accord with this 
broad design. The charter, permitting any de- 
.sired number of colleges, specified a department 
of elementary instruction; a department of sci- 
ence, literature, and arts; a college of law; a 
college of medicine; a college of agriculture, 
and a college of mechanic arts. 

"The essence of Dr. Fol well's peculiar plan 
was to plan for turning over as soon as possible 
to the expected state high schools the lower two 
years of ordinary college work, and meantime 
to include them at once with the other prepara- 
tory work in a temporary "collegiate depart- 
ment," and to begin the various colleges of the 
university work, in arts, law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, etc., on this basis, or at the beginning of the 
usual junior year. 

"The ultimate purpose, of course, so far as 
the university was concerned, was to raise the 
standard of the professional schools and to se- 
cure time and place for the development of real 
university work along various lines of graduate 
research. 



to youth of both sexes in longer study under 
home influences ; the conciliation of those re- 
ligious denominations which were unwilling that 
youths should enter any school not under church 
influences, but which might be more willing for 
men to do so; the simplifying the problems 
of university discipline and instruction which 
would result when the work of boys could be 
finally separated from that of men; the extrica- 
tion of the professional colleges of law and 
medicine from the slough into which they had 
fallen in this country; the opportunity that 
would be afforded the multitude of small col- 
legers, which never could sustain a strong and com- 
plete college course, to accept with dignity and 
usefulness the office of advanced secondary 
schools, and, finally, the greater possibilities 
for the development of true university work be- 
yond the baccalaureate graduation. 

THE REGENTS .\PPR()VE THE PLAN. 

"This is a brief synopsis of the plea for such 
an organizati(m foreshadowed by the new presi- 
dent at his inauguration of December 22, 1869, 
at the close of his first three months' term. A 
few weeks later Dr. Folwell i)resented for the 
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consideration of the regents a scheme of organi- 
zation embodying these ideas, and, much to his 
surprise, it was at once approved and adopted. 
Dr. Folwell was too enthusiastic to temporize; 
but it is probable that his more important aims 
— the elevation of the professional schools and 
the extension of university work — might have 
been better secured by more tentative and less 
radical action. In view of the fact that plainly 
many years were to elapse before the secondary 
schools could relieve the university of even the 
subfreshman classes, it was certainly needless to 
challenge the sweeping criticism with which 
both learned and ignorant were sure to meet so 
bold an innovation. 

"It is of interest to note, however, that some 
such premature effort was in the air in those 
years. The enthusiastic young scholars who had 
been studying in Germany were flocking home 
bent upon raising the American university to 
the European standard of scholarship, and 
though the boldest and earliest step was taken 
m Minnesota the same ideas were formulated 
shortly after in several other centers. This in- 
augural address of President Folweli is the first 
public proposal of the kind in America the 
writer can discover." 

yACULTY OPPOSIT10.>l. 

As might have been expected a plan so 

many years in advance of the times was sure to 
bring opposition from many sides. Though this 
plan of organization had been adopted by unani- 
mous vote of the board of regents, certain 
members of the faculty were strongly opposed 
lo the plan and did not hesitate to make their 
opposition felt. In IS72 a meeting was held 
at which the members of the faculty were per- 
mitted to present to the board of regents their 
views for and against the plan, and President 
Kolwell made so clear and able a defense of 
his plan that the regents voted unanimously 
to stand by the same and told the objectors 
that the matter was settled and advised them 
to work together in harmony with the other 
members of the faculty who believed in the plan. 
This action of the regents was accepted in good 
faith and it docs not appear that this ques- 



"Uncle BOly" and hit bMkct. 

tion was ever raised again. The only real 
dissension in the faculty was between the 
classical and scientific wings of the faculty 
organization. A considerable number of 
the members of the faculty had been brought up 
to believe that a college must adiiere closely to 
the old ideas of a classical education in order to 
be respectable and were unable to bring them- 
selves to accept the newer ideas and make a place 
for the sciences which were just beginning to 
assert themselves and demand a place in the 
college curriculum. Dr. Folwell, though he 
saw with remarkable clearness the tendencies of 
the time and knew that a change was inevitable, 
felt great sympathy for this old idea of a col- 
lege course. But there were certain members of 
the faculty who had little patience with such 
views and among them was numbered Professor 
S. F. Peckham who was of a somewhat pugna- 
cious disposition and who insisted on obtruding 
his views upon his colleagues. The controversy 
between the two wings was at times bitter but a. 
great deal more has been made of the matter 
than the facts warrant. The conclusion which 
has been prevalent that this state of affairs led 
up to the crisis at the time six professors were 
dropped by the regents, can hardly be substan- 
tiated by a careful investigation of the facts. 
THE CRISIS Of'' 1880. 
The crisis, mentioned above, came In 1880. 
Originally the regents had looked upon the Uni- 
versity much as the average school director looks 
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upon the school under his charge, and felt it 
to be within their right to hire and discharge 
a professor as one would a day laborer. The 
practice followed in the early days was to elect 
members of the faculty annually, but, under the 
tactful leadership of President Folwell, this 
practice had been discontinued several years be- 
fore the date of this crisis, which was brought 
about by the feeling on the part of some mem- 
bers of the board of regents, that the time had 
come to secure a higher grade of instructors. 
President Folwell was not taken into the counsel 
of the regents in regard to this matter and could 
do nothing to prevent the predetermined action 
of the board. For the purposes upon 
which they had determined the board of re- 
gents revived the old plan of annual election 
and met to elect the faculty for the following 
year. Two days were spent in balloting and 
when the result was announced only five out 
of a faculty of eleven had been re-elected. Had 
the regents learned, as they did soon after, that 
a president could bring about changes with less 
disturbance than they could, they would have 
saved themselves and the University much sub- 
sequent embarrassment. Professor Campbell, 
who went out at this time, was not dropped for 
the same reason that some of the other members 
w^ere ; he had refused a re-election unless his sal- 
ary w^as given a substantial increase, and this the 
regents did not feel inclined to grant. 

It is undoubtedly true that the members of 
the board of regents who were responsible for 
this action did not realize the essential brutality 
of the same, nor could they realize how serious 
a matter it would be to get others to take the 
places of those members of the faculty so sum- 
marily dismissed. One thing is evident from an 
examination of the list of persons who were 
dropped and those who were retained, that the 
old quarrel about the form or organization of 
the University played no part in determining 
who should go and who should stay, for some 
who went out were in favor of the plan and 
some who stayed were against it. 

The regents named President Folwell and 
Regent Tousley a committee to select candidates 



to fill the positions made vacant by this whole- 
sale dismissal. This committee had a hard task 
to perform, to select six new members of the fac- 
ulty between commencement day in June and the 
opening of the college year in September, es- 
pecially in view of the summary action of the 
board of regents. The committee sent out a 
circular letter saying that they would be at 
various points in various parts of the country on 
certain days and they kept their appointments at 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Chautauqua, Bal- 
timore, New York and Boston. They had a 
hard time to find suitable teachers. In view of 
the conditions surrounding their search, their 
success was remarkable and the committee se- 
cured Professors Maria L. Sanford, William A. 
Pike, John F. Downey, Alexander T. Omiond, 
James A. Dodge and Charles W. Benton. 
Though Regent Tousley was a member of this 
committe2 he gave Dr. Folwell a free hand in 
making these selections. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL BOARD SYSTEM. 

Early in his administration Dr. Folwell be- 
gan an agitation for the organization of a high 
school system which should prepare students for 
the University and under which system the 
schools should receive from the state financial 
aid. In his first report to the board of regents 
he says, *T desire here to suggest, as a matter em- 
inently worthy your consideration, whether some 
legislation ought not presently to be had which 
shall enable the high schools of the state to pro- 
vide courses properly preparatory to those of 
the University. Our system of public instruction 
will not be an organized whole until the 'second- 
ary schools' are graded not merely with refer- 
ence to the primary schools below but to the 
University above." 

Among the various things accomplished by 
President Folwell during his administration 
none affords him a higher sense of satisfac- 
tion than the establishing of a high school 
system under the supervision of a state high 
school board. As stated above, this movement 
started w-ith Dr. Folwell, and, to quote from 
David Rhys Jones in an article upon "State aid 
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to secondary schools," published by the Universi- 
ty of California in December 1903: 

To Minnesota belongs the distinction of be- 
ing the first state in the union to provide free 
secondary- instiuction in public high schools for 
all qualified pupils of the state. The early 
secondary schools of Minnesota were little more 
than advanced elementary schools, and the few 
students completing tlie work offered by them 
found their preparation so deficient that they 
could not be admitted to the slate university. 
In 1869 William \V. Folwell was appointed 
president of the University of Minnesota, and 
in his lirst report lie urged tlie necessity of a 
better organization of the public school system 
of the state. Referring to the secondary schools, 
he said : 'Our system of public instruction will 
Tiot b^ an organized whole until the 'secondary' 
schools are graded not merely with reference 
to the primary schools below but to the uni- 
versity above. This can he done not only with- 
out detriment, but with advantage to that great 
class of students who will choose to content 
themselves with academic education only.' This 
was the beginning of the movement that has 
finally resulted in the establishment of 'a com- 
plete, continuous, and efficient system of schools 
which should offer every child in Minnesota a 
liberal education." 

In 1872 the state superintendent of schools 
appointed a committee consisting of the city 
superintendents to suggest some plan for se- 
curing a course of study in high schools that 
should prepare for the state university. In the 
fall of the same year President Folwell at- 
tended the convention of the city and county 
superintendents and invited them to join in a 
movement "to bring about a vital, organic con- 
nection between the university and the high 
schools." President Folwell advocated the or- 
ganization of a comprehensive system embrac- 
ing all grades in which the state university 
*'may form the roof and crown of a noble struc- 
ture of high schools based firmly on the broad 
foundation of the common schools of the state." 

In 1877 the State teachers' association rec- 
ommended a concerted movement in all the lar- 
ger towns of the state to provide a course of 
instruction that would prepare for admission to 
the University and that these schools admit 
non-resident pupils from country districts upon 



as liberal terms as possible. These resolutions 
were written by President Folwell and the act 
which was afterwards passed by the legislature 
"for the encouragement of higher education," 
was drawn by President Folwell along the lines 
suggested above. Mr. Hurt, who was then su- 
perintendent of public instruction, favored mak- 
ing preparation for the University, on the part 
of the high school, mandatory, while President 
Folwell preferred to encourage such prepara- 
tion by offering state aid. The act which was 



passed in 1878 became inoperative after one 
year because tlie clause appropriating nine thou- 
sand dollars for carrying out its provision, un- 
intentionally omitted the word "annually." 
This law, howe^■e^, with some amendments, 
broadening its scope, changing some details of 
administrative work and increasing the appro- 
priation available for the purpose, is still in 
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operation in this state and is largely responsi- 
ble for the magnificent system of high schools 
which has been developed in Minnesota. The 
first fruits of this act for the encouragement 
of high school education with a view to prepa- 
ration for the University, were felt the year 
President Northrop took up his duties as presi- 
dent of the University. There were admitted 
to the freshman class entering that fall, a num- 
ber of men who had received their full prepa- 
ration in the high schools and this was the first 
class that had ever received any considerable 
number of additions in its freshman year; prior 
to that time nearly all the students entered as 
sub-freshmen or some lower grade. 

Dr. Folwell's thought was to make the Uni- 
versity an integral part of a complete and organ- 
ic state system of education, and it is to be said 
at this time that no other thing in the whole 
history of the University has done more to 
bring about the rapid growth of the University 
of later years than Dr. Folwell's successful 
efforts to secure an extensive system of state 
high schools articulated with the University. 

DISCOURAGING COXDITIOX. 

The conditions which faced Dr. Folwell at 
the opening of his administration were such as 
to discourage any but an enthusiast whose heart 
was in his work. The building in which the 
University was then located was, to use his own 
words, "about as ill adapted to the purposes 
it was serving as any that could be easily de- 
vised." The arrangement of rooms was unde- 
sirable and the provision for heating and light- 
ing were of the poorest, the building being 
heated by forty-three wood stoves of various 
dimensions and no system of ventilation what- 
ever being provided. 

The demands made upon the president to 
attend to petty details made severe inroads upon 
his time. He was clerk, registrar, librarian, 
instructor and errand boy as well as president. 
If a box of crayon or a supply of paper was 
needed. President Folwell was obliged to go 
down town to President Pillsbury's office to see 
whether the regents could afford the expendi- 



ture. In addition to these material limitations, 
(we quote Professor West:} 

"There were other obstacles more intangible- 
and less easily overcome. It is impossible for 
the rising generation to realize how barren was- 
the soil upon which Dr. Folwell was to work. 
The university idea has had, we must remem- 
ber, a development in the last thirty years that 
makes one of the most striking phenomena in 
American history. In 1869 Yale and Harvard, 
then the leading institutions, were old-fashioned 
New England colleges, and the best friends- 
of education in Minnesota bad for their highest 
ideal some small New England Dartmouth or 
Bowdoin, and viewed with not unnatural sus- 
picion all designs to depart from the narrow and 
beaten ways, especially in the new rude ^\'est. To 
bring such men to broader ground — to educate 
the State — was no light task. Dr. Folwell was 
one of the educational pioneers who foresaw 



the coming university development, and he gave 
his best years to make his vision true in Minne- 
sota." 

Undismayed by this condition of the affairs 
of the Univershy the work of the University 
was carried on with great faithfulness and plans- 
were laid for greater things to be realized in 
the future. One of the early movements insti- 
tuted by the new president mentioned in his 
inaugural address and in his second report to 
the board of regents, was the establishment of 
a geological and natural history survey of the 
state. This was finally brought about by an 
act of the legislature approved March 1st, 1872. 
This bill was drawn by President Folwell so as 
to bring the sur\-ey under the direction of the 
board of regents and into direct connection with 
the departments of the University most closely 
associated with the fields covered by such a sur- 
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vey. The arrangement has been of great benefit 
to the state. 

Professor Newton H. Winchell, professor of 
geology and mineralogy in the University, was 
placed in charge of the geological branch of 
this survey. Professor Winchell remained in 
charge of the depariment of geology and miner- 
alogy up to the year 1878-9 when Professor C. 
\V. Hall was brought to the University as pro- 
fessor of geology, mineralogy and biology. He 
relieved Professor Winchell of the work in ge- 
ology and mineralogy and Professor Winchell 
devoted his whole time to prosecuting the work 
of the survey- Under his able direction the ge- 
ological part of the survey was carried to a 
slate of practical completion in December 1900. 
In the meantime Professor Winchelt's connec- 
tion with the University had been severed and 
since the completion of the survey he has been 
engaged in investigations and writing for the 
Minnesota historical society. 

The legislature of 1872, upon the recom- 
mendation of the hoard of regents, made the 
president of the University a member of the 
lioard but gave him no vote. l"his action was 
in conformity with Dr. Folwell's wishes who 
did not desire a vote. He held to the belief, 
that, unless he could convince a clear majority 
of the remaining members of the board of the 
desirability of action proposed by him, he did 
not care to have such propositions approved at 
the time but would prefer to wait until such 
time as he could secure such support. By an 
act of the legislature of 1889 the president 
of the University was made an ex-officio mem- 
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■ BUILDINGS. 



The legislature of 1873 appropriated fifty 
thousand dollars for erecting the principal por- 
tion of the Old Main building and for an 
agricultural building; the former was to cost 
$37,500 and the latter $13,500. Mr. J. W. 
Dassford, of St. Paul, was the architect for 
ihe agricultural building and Messrs. Alden and 
Long for the addition to the Old Main build- 
ing. In August of the same year a contract 
was closed with Mr. Michael O'Brien, of St. 
Paul which recjuired that the agricultural col- 
lege building should be enclosed during that 
year and that the foundations be laid for the 
addition to the Old Main. The foundation 
put in for the addition to the Old Main was 
so poorly done that on recommendation of Pres- 
ident Folwell the regents ordered it torn out and 
rebuilt. The contract called for the completion 
of both buildings by the first of August 1874 
but so many changes had to be ordered on ac- 
count of the character of the work done on 
these buildings that neither structure could be 
completed at that time. 

The progress on the building was so slow 
that finally the regents effected a settlement with 
the contractor and made an arrangement by 
which Mr. Thomas H. Goodale supervised the 
completion of these buildings under the direc- 
tion of the board of regents. The main build- 
ing was completed so that the commencement 
cvercises of 1875 were held in the old assembly 
hall on the third floor and the agricultural col- 
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lege building was completed and furnished for 
the opening of the year 1875-76. 

In making plans for the main portion of 
the Old Main, Mr. Alden who had drawn the 
original plans for the building, could not get 
the idea out of his head that the old plans 
should be carried on to completion and drew 
the plans for the new portion five stories above 
the basement, surmounted by an observatory, 
a stair-way running through the central portion 
the building, and landing in the middle of the 
assembly hall. The regents were inclined to ac- 
cept this plan but President Folwell felt very 
strongly that it would be a great mistake. 
Through Mr. Long, who had become associated 
with Mr. Alden as his partner and who is now 
an architect in this city. President Folwell was 
able to get Mr. Alden to concede certain changes. 
The stair-way was removed from this portion 
of the building entirely and the height of the 
building was reduced two stories and its di- 
mensions considerably restricted. The new part 
was made to front on University avenue. 

THE FIRST COMMENCEMENT. 

June 19th, 1873, marked the first commence- 
ment exercises held by the University. The 
graduating class consisted of two members, 
Warren Clarke Eustis, now a practicing physi- 
cian at Owatonna, Minn., and Henry Martyn 
Williamson, now engaged in horticultural and 
editorial work at Portland, Ore. These exer- 
cises were held in the old Academy of Music, 
on the corner of Washington and Hennepin 
avenues. On the stage were Governor Austin, 
Ex- Governor Sibley, Ex- Governor Marshall, 
the regents of the University, the faculty, the 
graduating class and the University choir. The 
splendid regimental band of twenty-three pieces, 
of the 20th Infantry under the leadership of 
Prof. C. Wolf, furnished music. The exercises 
were opened by prayer by Professor Jabez 
Brooks after which the University choir sang 
an anthem. Mr. Williamson, of the graduating 
class, delivered an address on "the University" 
opening with a brief "salutatory." Mr. F^ustis 
made an address which concluded with the fol- 
lowing farewell words: 



"Fellow students, preser\'e untarnished the 
fair name of our rising University. Frown 
down all distinctions that are not based upon 
moral and intellectual worth. Make our Alma 
Mater all that an intelligent and progressive 
state has a right to expect, the true centre of 
her educational system, the source of her rich- 
est blessings, and the mightiest agent in pro- 
moting her intellectual and material advance- 
ment." 

The principal address of the occasion was 
delivered by the Honorable A. S. Welch, presi- 
dent of the Iowa state agricultural college, upon 
"Higher education in its transition state." In 
a brief speech President Pillsbury, of the board 
of regents directed President F'olwell to confer 
the degree of bachelor of arts upon the two can- 
didates. 

At the banquet which followed given by the 
citizens of Minneapolis to the regents, faculty 
and alumni, was largely attended by prominent 
men from various parts of the state. Ex-Mayor 
E. M. Wilson presided and tendered the guests 
present greetings in behalf of the citizens of 

ft 

Minneapolis. Among those responding to 
toasts were Governor Pillsbury, President Fol- 
well, Governor Austin, Judge At water, Senator 
Ramsey, Professor O. V. Tousley, Honorable 
Ara Barton, Honorable A. S. Welch, Rev. ¥,. D. 
Neill, F!^x- (Governor Sibley and Senator Talbot. 

In a report to the board of regents made 
later the same year. Dr. Folwell outlined some 
things that the University must have in order 
to take and fill its rightful place in the econo- 
my of the state. Among these things were the 
need of better support for the library, better 
equipment for the buildings in the way of fur- 
niture, apparatus, etc., and practically an 
immediate doubling of the income from the state 
and an increase of this income to fifty thousand 
dollars before 1880 and to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars at the earliest possible moment, and 
provision should be made such as to insure be- 
fore the middle of the 20th century a productive 
income of not less than five millions of dollars. 
The full report shows how thoroughly alive 
President Folwell was to the things that were 
needed to make the University take the position 
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which it should rightfully have in the life of 
the state. 

PRESIDENT FOLWELL OS ACRICL'LTURAL 
EDUCATION. 

About this time, 1874, the question of agri- 
cultural education had begun to be exceedingly 
troublesome. The farmers of the state felt the 
need of an agricultural school, in a vague in- 
definite sort of a way, but were convinced that 
agricultural education as it existed at that time 
had little in it of promise for them. Every 



possible effort that promised any return of any 
sort, was tried in order to find a system of edu- 
cation that would meet the needs of (he farmers 
and their children. In a communication made 
to the board of regents April 20th, 1874, Dr. 
Folwell gives a thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject as it presented itself at that time. He told 
what had been done in the way of trying to 
engraft agricultural education upon existing 
colleges ; what had been done in independent 
agricultural colleges, some of which at that time 
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enjoyed a wide reputation for meeting the needs 
of agricultural education and said "there is no 
just occasion for the isolation of farmers' boys 
and girls, as is implied in the current statement 
that agricultural colleges are needed to teach 
farmers and not farming'' Continuing he said, 

"We have for five years steadily offered free 
instruction in scientific agriculture to all com- 
ers. In our collegiate department we have con- 
stantly offered the appropriate scientific prepara- 
tion for agricultural studies." ****** 

"Agricultural education, if not a misnomer, 
is, or ought to be, professional education. It 
is just as absurd to call a course of general 
scientific studies agricultural, as it would be 
to designate it medical, legal, musical or nauti- 
cal. 

"Assuming, then, that agricultural education 
is professional, the question is, from what ex- 
amples shall we draw the principles upon which 
to organize it? The answer is, clearly, from 
existing professional schools in our country. Eu- 
ropean precedents can aid but little, so different 
are European conditions from our own. . Con- 
cerning our American professional schools, le- 
gal, medical and theological, it is to be remarked 
that they have in no case undertaken to give 
mere academical instruction of any grade. Col- 
lecting companies of young men desiring to en- 
ter the respective professions, and presuming 
them to have already acquired sufficient aca- 
demical knowledge, these schools at once set 
about teaching them the principles and methods 
of their arts. Vulnerable as these institutions 
are in many points, I believe they have adopted 
the only practicable way to begin professional 
training. Ill-furnished as the majority of young 
men who resort to cur law and medical schools 
are, no one who values a reputation for sanity 
would propose that the law and medical pro- 
fessors should teach them orthography, or syn- 
tax, or the binomial theorem. 

"Why should the professor of agriculture 
be asked to do this? And why should the 
agricultural college be converted from a pro- 
fessional school to a mere unnecessary acade- 
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my 

"But can the agricultural college be made 
in fact a professional school? Yes, by follow- 
ing the example of other schools — American 
professional schools. 

"I respectfully submit, therefore, the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

"1. That the board of regents offer a course 
of free professional instruction in agriculture 



end horticulture, beginning in November and 
ending in March, covering about 100 working 
days. 

"2. That there be formed a class, to be 
composed mainly of young men, either actually 
engaged in some branch of agriculture, or in- 
tending soon to begin. 

"3. That the instruction be given partly 
by members of our permanent corps, and partly 
by lecturers brought from other quarters. 

"4. That such gentlemen as the following 
be employed as the lecturers: Professor War- 
der, on horticulture; Professor Riley, on ento- 
mology; John Stanton Gould, on agricultural 
machinery; Professor Laws, on veterinary sci- 
ence; Professor Miles, on general agriculture. 
These names are suggested merely as represen- 
tatives. From ten to twenty lectures might be 
had from each expert. 

"5. That the lectures be open to all com- 
ers; that no conditions be put upon admission, 
except a registration and a general pledge to 
punctual attendance; and that an examination 
be offered to all who may please to undergo it. 
"6. That if resolved upon, this plan be 
promptly and industriously advertised, and that 
arrangements be made for the maintenance of 
students from abroad at low rates. 

"The argument for this plan has been al- 
ready made. It appears to be the last alter- 
native. In my judgment it always was the best 
one. It proposes to go to work without any 
theory; to take such students as can be got 
and give them such instruction about their busi- 
ness as they desire to gain and are competent 
to acquire." 

It will be seen from this that Dr. Folwell 
proposed, in substance the plan which after- 
wards was adopted and which proved to be 
the solution of this vexing problem. Had it 
not been for the attitude of the board of re- 
gents toward agricultural education in general, 
which has heretofore been discussed, it is proba- 
ble that this suggestion of Dr. FolwelVs might 
have been adopted and the whole problem of 
agricultural education settled many years before 



it was. 



CAMPUS ENLARGEMENT. 



As the map indicates, see page 25, the cam- 
pus in 1869 had a frontage of about one block 
on University avenue. Thatcher's addition 
which extended along University avenue from 
Fourteenth to Eighteenth avenues southeast. 
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completely shut off that part of the campus 
from the street. A few small houses had been 
built there and it was necessary, if the Univer- 
sity was to maim a in any son of an outlook upon 
a street instead of back yards of residences, 
to secure this tract of land at once. In his 
report to the regents in 1875, Dr. Folwell urged 
the necessity of asking for an appropriation to 
secure Thatcher's addition and a triangular 
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piece extending to the north and west of the 
old campus to 12lh avenue and the tier of 
blocks along the south side of the campus as 
it then existed. The regents did not put them- 
selves on record as favoring this until a year 
later, but Governor Pillsbury, without formal 
authority from the board, advanced the neces- 
sary money to purchase Thatcher's addition and 
held it for the University until an appropria- 



tion could be made by the state to secure the 
same for the University. The state appropri- 
ated eighteen thousand dollars in 1877, twenty 
thousand in 1879 and twenty thousand more 
in 1881 for the purpose of securing additional 
land for the camjms and with the fifty-eight 
thousand dollars thus appropriated, there was 
added land making the campus as it e.xisted 
from that date until 1903. 

THE MINNEIONK.A FRUIT FARM. 

In 1878 the legislature authorized the pur- 
chase of a fruit farm at Minnetonka. One hun- 
dred and sixteen acres were purchased and Peter 
(lideon placed in charge. It was on this farm 
that -Mr. Gideon originated the Wealthy apple. 
A fuller statement about this fann will be 
found in the part devoted to University lands. 

Following the recommendation of President 
Folwell, the regents asked (he legislature of 
1878 to give the University a tax levy of 1/10 
of a mill instead of the $19,000 annual ap- 
propriation for support. This request was 
granted but the practice was discontinued at the 
end of that year, the regents timidly going back 
to the plan of asking for an annual appropria- 
tion of a definite sum. 



During the summer of 1877 a new experi- 
ment was tried by the University authorities 
and professors were sent out to various districts 
of the Slate to examine applicants for admission 
lo the University. One hundred and twenty- 
four candidates were given examinations at va- 
rious places in the state and this plan of ex- 
aminations was maintained for a number of 
VL'ars. It resulted undoubtedly in arousing in- 
terest in the University and it also resulted in 
[(ringing University professors into closer touch 
with the people of the various parts of the state. 

In the year 1882-83 Professor William A. 
Pike, following out an id^-a of President Fol- 
well's, established in the college of engineering, 
an artisans' training school, and at the same 
time an evening course in industrial drawing for 
men engaged in mechanical pursuits. This 
proved to be a great success and the course was 
repeated the following year, the attendance for 
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each year being about fifty. The artisans' train- 
ing school was continued until 1892, doing some 
exceedingly creditable work. 

In the winter of 1881-82 the University suc- 
ceeded for the time in getting together suffi- 
cient number of farmers to start a lecture course. 
An excellent corps of lecturers were employed 
and the attendance on the course that winter 
was 191, the following winter 281 and the win- 
ter of '83-84 the attendance reached the high- 
water mark of 1,118. 

Professor William H. Brewer, of Vale, the 
most eminent authority on stock bree<ling of 
the time, was one of the lecturers in 1881-2. 
Juliet Corson, everywhere known as a pioneer 
in domestic science, drew the great crowd of 
1883-4. 

During the summers of 1881-82-83 the scien- 
tific departments of the University provided a 
summer school of science. Professor C. K. Bes- 
sey, then of the Iowa state agricultural college, 
assisted in giving instruction. This school was 
a decided success, the attendance reaching 42 
the first year. 73 th;; second year and 105 the 
third year. 



ORC.AMZINIi A MEtllC. 

During the clof 



. DEr-ARTMENT. 

of President Fol- 
i administration, 1883-84. an idea of Dr. 
(.'harles N. Hewitt, who was for many years 
the University non-resident professor of public 
health, was sulnnilted and plans were finally 
matured for the establishment of a college of 
medicine as an e.tamining institution. 

During that year three candidates were ex- 
amined and two were recommeudetl for gradu- 
ation to receive the degree <i( Bachelor of Medi- 
cine. The college at that time existed only as 
an examining institution and the faculty of the 
college was cliarged with no other duties tlian 
the examining of candidates who had secured 
the necessary preparation elsewhere. 

PKOI'IISIIION TO (UAN(;F. siik. 

By 1881 the growth of the two cities in- 
dicatc-d that eventually the I'niversity campus 
would he hemmed in on all sides by city streets 
and undesirable surroundings and that inroads 
would be made upon the campus in the way 
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of streets and railroads. The whole matter so 
impressed itself upon President Folwell that at 
a meeting of the Iward of regents on Decem- 
ber 22, he submitted a paper to the board advo- 
cating the abandonment of the campus and ar- 
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guing that the area was too small and that rai1< 
roads would cut it into pieces. When he had 
finished reading this paper, Regent Tousley 
sprang to his feet and said, "What Mr. Folwell 
says is absolutely true." 

A committee consisting of Regents Marshall, 
Buckham and Tousley, was appointed to con- 
sider the matter, but before the session closed 
llie appointment was reconsidered and annulled. 
As was to be expected Regents Pillsbury and Gil- 
iiltan could not entertain the proposition but 
Governor Pillsbury afterwards told Dr. Folwell 
that he greatly regretted that the plan had not 
been thoroughly considered at that time when it 
would have been possible to make the change- 
without great financial loss. In the paper which 
Dr. Folwell submitted he did not make any 
definite proposition regarding a new site. The 
one he had in mind, however, as was under- 
stood by the regents at that time, was two sec- 
tions of land on the north shore of I.ake Min- 
netonka. On such a tract the agricultural de- 
partment would have ample room for experi- 
mental work and it would have been possible 
to maintain a forest of several hundred acres 
and the natural contour of the land and its 
location upon so beautiful a lake would have 
made possible a magnificent arrangement of 
buildings and grounds. 

There are those, who, even today, feel that 
possibly a modification of this plan might yet 
be carried out by leaving the present campus 
to the professional departments and the removal 
of the academic and possibly the agricultural 
departments to some place such as was proposed 
years ago. 

WHAT PRESIDENT FOLWELL DID. 

In summing up what was accomplished dur- 
ing the administration and under the leadership 
of President Folwell, one can not fail to be 
impressed with the large number of things ac- 
complished and their importance upon subse- 
quent University history. The administration 
began seriously handicapped. The regents had 
not wholly completed the settlement of the 
debts incurred by the territorial institution ; the 
part of a building which then housed the Uni- 



versity was as poorly suited to its needs as can 
well be imagined ; the number of students actu- 
ally engaged in college work was 14 during the 
first year and the institution was burdened with 
two preparatory classes below the freshman year 
and a so-called Latin school below these years. 
'I'he legislature dealt out the most meager sup- 
port with a grudging hand. The regents in 
those early years looked upon themselves some- 
thing as a school board, and, consulting nei- 
ther the president nor the faculty, frequently 
acted in a way not conducive to the highest in- 
terests of the University. The problems fac- 
ing the president and the faculty under such 
conditions, to organize an institution and estab- 
lish it firmly, was one to tax the wisdom and 
patriotism of any man or set of men. 



EiecutiTC office in Old Main 

There were practically no preparatory 
schools in the stale; not a single school fur- 
nishing the preparation necessary for admission 
to the freshman class; the farmers of the state 
demanding an agricultural education suited to 
their needs ; and a thousand and one other prob- 
lems of similar nature were constantly pressing 
for solution. These problems were met for the 
most part in a manner that subsequent events 
have shown to be far-seeing and judicious. Un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Folwell the high 
school board was organized and a state wide 
system of cnlucation adopted that was just be- 
ginning to bear its fruits at the close of Presi- 
dent Fohvell's administration. The campus 
which was wholly inadequate to the needs of the 
institution was doubled in size; an experimen- 
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tal farm was secured and buildings erected 
thereon at practically no cost to the state; a 
medical department was organized and the 
foundations of a real university laid. 

Despite the discouragements of the earlier 
days of his administration, before its close Dr. 
Folwell was destined to see a change of sen- 
timent and the development of a disposition on 
the part of the people of the state to provide 
for the University with some degree of liber- 
ality. Dr. Folwell placed before the regents 
the proposition to ask of the legislature fifty 
thousand dollars a year for a period of six 
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years, for building purposes. The regents felt 
that this was a pretty strong program and re- 
duced the amount asked to thirty thousand dol- 
lars a year for six years. The legislature of 
1881 granted this request. When we consider 
that up to that time the state had appropriated 
but one hundred thousand dollars for all the 
buildings, we can appreciate in some degree 
what the adoption of such an act meant to 
those who had worked for so many years under 
such discouraging conditions. It is worth mak- 
ing note of here that as far-seeing a man as 
Governor Pilisbury, remarked to President 
Northrop, when he first came to the University, 
that he believed that the people of the state 
would be very much displeased if the University 
did not erect, with this money, all the buildings 
that would be needed for a generation to come. 

RESIGNATION OF PRKSIDENT FOLWELL. 

The retirement of Dr. Folwell from the 
presidency of the University was in no way in- 
fluenced, as is sometimes supposed, by the in- 
ternal dissensions of the University. These had 
been disposed of by the action of the board 



of regents in 1880. It appears that some mem- 
bers of the board of regents had come to feel 
that an executive of difEerent type, one who 

would popularize the University, was desirable. 
A niunber of circumstances caused Dr. Folwell, 
himself, to feel that a change would be desir- 
able. His resignation had been in the hands 
of the president of the board. Regent Sibley, 
from the day he took up his work at the Uni- 
versity and he had told (he regents tliat they 
could take it up and act upon the same at 
any time when they felt that the good of the 
University called for a change. In February, 
1883, President Folwell went to General Sib- 
ley and told him that he felt that the time had 
come to have his resignation placed before the 
board and placed the following letter in his 
hands : 
"Honored and Dear Sir; 

"I have the honor to request that at the 
earliest opportunity after receipt of this, you 
will present to the Honorable Board of Regents 
that resignation of the office of president of 
the University, with the duties thereto attached, 
which has for many years reposed in your cus- 
tody. - 

"I trust it may be convenient for the Board 
to relieve me from duty at the close of the 
present scholastic year at the farthest. I beg 
you to convey to the Board my profound and 
thankful appreciation of the confidence and sup- 
port received from them during the long term 
of years through which they have been pleased 
to entrust me with the office. 
"I have the honor to be 
"Dear Sir, 

"Very respectfully, 

"Vour obedient servant, 
"\Vm. W. Folwell." 
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The resignation was accepted and President 
Folwell was elei:ted professor of political sci- 
ence. The following resolutions, offered by Re-- 
gent Cushman K. Davis, were adopted by a 



"Resolved that: In accepting the resignation 
of President Folwell the Regents desire to ex- 
press to him their full sense of the zeal and 
great ability with which he has administered 
his ofRce and they feel that in the new position 
which he has assumed his labors will be produc- 
tive of lasting benefit to the state." 

As his successor was not chosen, Dr. Fol- 
well continued to serve as president until July 
31, 1884, and the regents voted him a substan- 
tial increase in salary. During all (he years of 
his service as president, Dr. Folwell was charged 
with the duties of a professorship and librarian 
and was not infrequently called upon to fill 
an unexpected vacancy in the teaching force 
until other arrangements could l>e made. For 
the services which Dr. Folwell alone gave the 
University, the regents were immediately after- 
ward forced to pay above $10,000 a year. 

At the commencement of 1884, the last at 
which Dr. Folwell officiated as president- — Re- 
gent Pillsbury read a series of resolutions ex- 
pressing appreciation of the services of Dr. Fol- 
well. 

Dr. Folwell responded in what has been 
pronounced a remarkable extemporaneous ad- 
dress which has unfortunately not bsen pre- 
served. 

When President N'orthrop visited the Uni- 
versity before accepting the call to its presiden- 
cy, he said to Dr. Folwell— "If I decide to ac- 
cept the invitation lo become president of the 



University, will you stand behind me and give 
me your loyal support?" Dr. Folwell gave him 
liis promise that he would so support Mr. North- 
rop should he decide to accept the presidency 
of the University and during the twenty-three 
years he continued his connection with the Uni- 
versity no one ever questioned that he kept his 
word and President Northrop himself has pub- 
licly acknowledged the loyal support which Dr. 
Folwell gave him at all times during all those 
years. The situation under other conditions 
might have been a most delicate one but between 
these two men who were' both big enough to 
hold themselves above any petty considerations, 
that might have marred such relations between 
men of smaller caliber, the relations have been 
unconstrained and most cordial and friendly. 

His work as a pioneer had been done; and 
well done. Such work has its own reward, 
and the hardships endured make sweeter the 
comforts of later years. The enjoyment of a 
sense of having done a real service to humanitv 
is the highest reward that can come to any man. 

For twenty-three years, to July 1907, Dr. 
Folwell continued to fill the chair of political 
science. During these years he left his im- 
press upon thousands of young men and women 
whose personal touch with this lovable and cul- 
tured man will l)e an inspiration to higher think- 
ing and nobler living as long as life shall last. 
He retired from active service, freed from wor- 
ries concerning financial matters by a Carnegie 
retiring allowance: his years of unselfish labor 
crowned with a blessed sense of duty well done 
and the love and devotion of thousands of for- 
mer students. 
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III. PE^ESIDENT NORTHROPS ADMINISTRATION 



The coining of President Norlhrop marks 
an era in the history of the University, The 
days of foundation laying were fairly past. 
The results of the years of labor that had been 
so unselfishly given by John S, Pillsbury, Dr. 
Folwell and other members of the faculty, were 
just beginning to make themselves felt. The 
faculty and regents were back of the new presi- 
dent in a way to insure the carrying out of the 
plans suggested by him so that they should 
reach their highest efficiency. The high schools 
of the state were just beginning to send their 
linished product to the University for further 



year President Northrop was formally inaugu- 
rated in the newly erected coliseum. 

SOME OF PRESIDENT XORTHBOp's PROBLEMS. 

Despite the" favoring conditions surrounding 
the beginning of President Northrop's adminis- 
tration there were problems which he had to 
meet, sufficient to tax the wisdom and executive 
ability of any man. One of the first problems 
was inherited from the previous administration 
and seemed no nearer settlement at the opening 
of President Northrop's administration than it 
had a number of years before, namely, the ques- 
tion of an agricultural education that would 
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training and everything conspired together to 
bring about a rapid increase in attendance and 
a rapid development of departments hitherto or- 
ganized merely on paper. 

The year President Northrop came to the 
University two buildings were erected at the 
department of agriculture, a farm house at a 
cost of $25,000 and a barn at a cost of $15,000 
and the old coliseum was erected on the campus 
at a cost of $35,000. During the first year of 
the president's administration the agricultural 
experiment station was organized and the col- 
lege of engineering was organized as an inde- 
pendent college and at the close of the first 



reach the agricultural classes. This problem 
was not to be settled in a day. Despite every 
effort that was made to enlist their interest, 
the people engaged in agriculture refused to 
come to the University to secure training to 
fit them for the highest usefulness in their cho- 
sen calling. The fact that the question had 
not been solved by the University was sufficient 
ground for those who believed in an independent 
agricultural college, to press their claims to have 
the University divided and two separate insti- 
tutions created. These claims were pressed with 
great vigor and even bitterness during the early 
years of the administration of President North- 
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rop. When the legislature of 1887 met, this 
feeling had reached an acute stage and that year 
President Northrop made an address before the 
State Horticultural Society in the house of rep- 
resentatives upon "Agricultural education." The 
common sense, straight-forward, plea of 
President Northrop made itself felt and had 
weight in preventing unfriendly action during 
that session. It was during this session of the 
legislature that a series of charges were made 
against the University and its regents and for- 
mally presented to the legislature. A committee 
of investigation was appointed and the investi- 
gation was held, none of the charges being sus- 
tained by any evidence. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION ON TRIAL. 

A short review of what had been done by 
the University to solve the problem of agricul- 
tural education is worth while at this point. The 
creation of a department of agriculture was pro- 
vided for in the charter of the University 
(1868) and the college was one of the first to 
be organized. The organization which was 
merely tentative and lasted but two years, pro- 
vided for a college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts as a single organization. In 1871, at the 
time of the reorganization, the college of agri- 
culture was established as an independent col- 
lege. Originally the work of this college was 
the same as for the college of science, literature 
and the arts up to the end of the sophomore 
year. The degree of bachelor of agriculture 
was conferred upon those who completed this 
work and in addition two years of special agri- 
cultural work covering the junior and senior 
years. Provision had early been made that "any 
person not a candidate for a degree, who may 
appear to be competent to receive instruction, 
may attend the classes and undergo examina- 
tions in any subject and if successful, will re- 
ceive a certificate to that effect." In addition 
to the regular college course an elementary 
course outlined especially to meet the needs of 
prospective farmers was provided. In 1875-76 
a special lecture course for men engaged in farm- 
ing was offered upon conditions that thirty per- 
sons signify their intention to pursue the course. 



This course was to cover ten weeks and to be 
both scientific and practical, no fees, exami- 
nations or conditions were prescribed for admis- 
sion. Special effort was made to secure the 
attendance of men actually engaged in farming 
upon this special lecture course and although 
the course was offered without restrictions of 
any kind for five years, the demand was never 
sufficient to justify its being given. This 
scheme was a pet hobby of President Folwell 
who felt that it promised great things provided 
farmers could be secured to take advantage of 
what the course offered. Professor Lacy, who 
was head of the agricultural department at that 
time, never approved of Dr. FolwelFs plans in 
this respect and the co-operation necessary to 
put it into effect was never secured until after 
the coming of Professor Edward D. Porter, who 
succeeded Professor Lacy in 1880. Professor 
Porter approved this plan and backed it with 
enthusiasm. This accounts for the fact that 
when a slight change was made in the plan 
and the lecture course was shortened, 191 stu- 
dents were enrolled during the year 1881-82, the 
course being open to both men and women and 
the session lasting but four weeks. 

The following year the attendance upon this 
lecture course increased to 281 and the attend- 
ance in other courses in this college increased 
lo ten. The special lecture course for the year 
1883-84 had a total enrollment of 1,118 persons 
who attended one or more lectures and regis- 
tered their names and post office addresses. This 
large enrollment was secured by offering popu- 
lar lectures upon subjects relating to agriculture 
and home economics open to both men and wom- 
en. 

These lectures were given at the college of 
agriculture on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of each week. There were two lec- 
tures each day, one at ten and another at two 
o'clock. Each lecture was followed by a con- 
ference and open discussion. 

The first week was devoted to horticulture 
and the amber cane industry; the second week 
to the breeding and rearing of domestic ani- 
mals, their diseases and treatment; the third 
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week to dairy stock and dairy management, 
sheep and sheep industry; and the fourth week 
embraced farm hygiene, forestry, cereals, soils 
and general farm management. 

Among the lecturers were professors from 
ofher colleges, as follows: Wm. H. Brewer. 
Yale; L. B. Arnold, Cornell; E. A. A. Gange, 
V. S., Guelph, Ont; H. A. Webber, Illinois; 
M. A. Scovell, Illinois Industrial University. 

There were other lecturers employed in- 
cluding — J, J. Woodman, Master of the Nat- 
ional Grange; C. P. Baker, of the U. S. de- 
partment of forestry; N. J. Coleman, ex-gov- 
ernor of Missouri, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Cane Growers association; J. W. Smith, 
president, and Geo. P, Peffer, vice-president of 
the Wisconsin Horticultural society; A. W. 
Johnson, of New York, a potato grower; and 
L. B. Hodge, author of the Forest Tree Planters 
Manual. 

The following named University professors 
also gave lectures in this course: Professors 
Hewitt, Hall, Pike, Downey, Dodge and Por- 



tions of this plan were made and the number to 
be enrolled in the school limited to twenty, it be- 
ing provided that they should be paid for their 
labor at a rate of from five to fifteen cents an 
hour. Twelve students were enrolled in the 
school during the summer of 1 886 upon these 
terras and the following year, 1886-87, the at- 
tendance dropped to ten. 

farmers' institute. 
Tiie University authorities felt that they 
were on the right track to secure a solution of 
the problems of agricultural education and an- 
other movement which was organized at this 
time helped greatly toward the final solution of 
the problem. President Northrop was fully 
persuaded that if the people would not come 
to the University lo secure an agricultural edu- 
cation that some plan ol taking the information 
which was needed by the farmers to them must 
be devised and he was looking for the man to 



THE SCHOOL ox THE FARM. 

With the close of President Folwell's ad- 
ministration there was no one who had sufficient 
faith in this lecture course to stand behind it 
and push for its continuance and it was dropped 
simply because there was no one sufficiently in- 
terested to back it. The catalogue of those 
years does not show any attendance in the de- 
partment of agriculture until the year 1885-86 
and then an enrollment of but five students in 
the school of practical agriculture which 
opened May 1 st and closed November 
1st, the students working on the farm to 
pay their expenses. The charges against these 
students were figured up on the basis of actual 
cost and no student was retained whose labor 
was not the equivalent of his board. A certain 
amount of regular systematic labor was required 
of each student as a part of his school work. 

To Professor Porter belongs the credit of 
having originated the idea of a school on the 
farm. 

In the spring of 1886 some slight modifica- 



take charge of this work. His attention was 
called to Mr. O. C. Gregg, of Lynd, Minn., 
and Mr. Gregg was invited to come to the Uni- 
versity and talk with the President concerning 
the matter. After President Northrop's inter- 
view with Mr. Gregg he was fully persuaded that 
he had found the right man for the work and 
he sent Mr. Gregg to Governor Pillsbury, 
Governor Pillsbury felt just as President North- 
rop did thai the man to do the work bad been 
found and he asked Mr. Gregg to undertake 
this work at once, agreeing to be personally re- 
sponsible for the salary. On the 10th of Feb- 
ruary the executive committee of the board of 
regents met and voted to authorize Professor 
Porter to secure the aid of Mr. Gregg in car- 
lying out his plan for institute work in various 
parts of the state, votiiig at the same time to 
iiuspend the farmers' lecture course. Under the 
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able leadership of Professor Porter a consider- 
able amount of institute work had already been 
done and definite attempts had been made to 
reach a working basis to carry out such plans 
on a larger scale. The results attained had 
shown that such work promised great things 
for agricultural education. Mr. (iregg took up 
his work in March and continued it under the 
direction of the Board of Regents, the Univer- 
sity paying the bills, to July 31st, 1887. His 
work at once demonstrated that the regents had 



Don FonnUio ind Pbraict BuUdios. 

made no mistake in their selection of a man and 
it also showed how valuable such work was 
and the possibilities of extension and develop- 
ment of the same. 

At a meeting of the executive committee held 
November 8th, 1886, it was voted that a com- 
mittee of three regents including Governor Pills- 
bury and President Northrop, interview Gover- 
nors Hubbard and McGill and ask them to 



recommend lo the legislature that an appropria- 
tion of five thousand dollars be made to con- 
tinue this work. The committee was instructed 
to use every effort possible to secure the passage 
of the bill appropriating money for this pur- 
pose. The legislature appropriated $7,500 for 
the support of the work which was placed un- 
der the direction of an independent board, in 
whose membership was included three members 
of the board of regents. Mr. Gregg was cho- 
sen superintendent of the work in April 1887, 
holding the position for twenty years, being one 
of the pioneers in the line of. farmers' institute 
work which has meant so much for the state of 
Minnesota. Although the University's official 
connection with this work was of such short 
duration, it is to be said that the idea originated 
with the University and was launched as an in- 
dependent venture by reason of the activity of 
members of the board of regents in securing 
an appropriation to establish the work on a 
permanent basis. 

The establishing of this system of farmers' 
institutes had no small influence in bringing 
about the final solution of the problem of agri- 
cultural education. In all the years of his ac- 
tivity as superintendent of farmers' institutes, 
Mr. Gregg was one of the strongest and ablest 
advocates of agricultural education under the 
system adopted by the University and moreover, 
it was due in no small degree to his advice that 
the school of agriculture was established in the 
form which proved so successful. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

Minnesota's contribution to education has un- 
doubtedly been greatest in the solving of the 
problem of agricultural education, through the 
establishment of the school of agriculture, 
which was the first of its kind in the world 
and which has been followed as a model in all 
parts of the work where the question of agri- 
cultural education has been a live question. The 
agitation which has been felt for years, reached 
an acute stage as a result of the field work of 
the farmers' institutes, and the experience of 
the University in working out Professor Por- 
ter's idea of a school on the farm. Dr. David 
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L. Kiehle, who was at that time superintendent 
of public instruction and a member of the board 
of regents, gave the subject much careful study 
and investigation and after visiting many man- 
ual training schools and agricultural colleges 
both east and west, gave a Communication to 
the public press in February 1888. This was 
the first formal plan to be submitted along lines 
substantially similar to those afterward to be 
worked out in the Minnesota school of agricul- 
ture. 

At the meeting of the board of regents, April 
I, 1887, on motion of Governor Pillsbury, an 



Welcome ; T. J. Smith, St. Paul ; L. H. Stanton, 
Morris; Wyman Elliott, Minneapolis; S. Har- 
baugh, St. Paul; D. L. Wellman, Frazee City. 
At the same meeting the regents voted to direct 
Professor Porter to consult with this board con- 
cerning the establishment of an industrial school 
of agriculture and to submit plans for such a 
school at the following meeting of the board. 
The board met again on the 13th of the same 
month, and received a report from the advisory 
board^ drawn doubtless by Professor Porter, as 
follows : 

"Resolved: That the board of regents be 



advisory board of seven members, made up of 
practical farmers, was created. The idea of 
this board is said to have originated with Pro- 
fessor Edward D. Porter. The function of this 
board was to be to keep in touch with the 
agricultural department of the University and to 
recommend to the regents such action as they 
deemed advisable. The first board was appointed 
at the meeting of the regents which occurred on 
April 7, of the same year, and consisted of 
Messrs. G. \V. Sprague, Canton; D. D. Bumes, 



advised to make such appropriation, as may be 
necessary, to provide suitable accommodations 
for the students of the school of agriculture on 
the experimental farm. 

"Resolved : That the proposition to estab- 
lish a school of agriculture on the experimental 
farm be approved and endorsed by this advisory 
committee as promising the best possible solution 
of the problem of agricultural education in 
Minnesota." 

This report was approved and it was voted, 
at the same meeting, to establish a school of 
agriculture in conformity with these resolutions, 
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and the executive committee was instructed to 
erect a building, at a cost not to exceed $10,000, 
as soon as the funds should be available for the 
same. 

The plan of organization adopted by the 
regents was substantially that submitted by Dr. 
Kiehle, and published in "The Farm, Stock 
and Home" in February, 1888, the essential 
features of which were a school be conducted 
during the winter months, when the children 
of the farmers would have leisure to attend; to 
take those who had had a common school educa- 
tion, and give them a school course mainly ob- 
jective, manual, and scientific, which should fit 
the student for the duties of life as a farmer. 

This matter is of such great importance that 
w^e quote his statement of plans in full. 

In the organization of a school of agriculture, 
as it seems to me, the following considerations 
should govern: 

1. It should meet the demands of the young 
farmers who desire a knowledge of such matters 
of business, science, and agricultural experi- 
ence as belong to the calling. 

2. The school should receive them at the 
close of a good common school training, and 
at an age not younger than fifteen years. 

3. As it is intended for those whose life and 
labor are on the farm, the term should include 
the months during which they are at leisure, 
say five months, from November 1 to April 1. 

4. The courses of the school should be most- 
ly objective, manual, practical, and scientific, 
and in its results should accomplish the fol- 
lowing: (a) It should cultivate and strength- 
en the taste and abilities of agricultural life. 
The student should therefore pursue his school 
life as closely as possible with his life on the farm. 
To be absent too long and to become accustomed 
to other surroundings will wean from the farm. 
Hence, a course to be completed by winter 
terms has two advantages. It leaves the student 
the working season to apply his learning and 
earn wages for his support. It also continues 
his life on the farm without a long break, and 
and so strengthens rather than weakens his taste 
for his chosen calling, (b) It should cultivate 
his powers of observation and judgment, and 
his manual skill in lines belonging to his occu- 
pation, (c) It should make him acquainted with 
the elements of those branches of science most 
immediately allied to his calling. 



I. GENERAL BUSINESS COURSE. 

(1) Reading and composition; (2) business 
arithmetic; (3) bookkeeping; (4) geography — 
(a) descriptive, (b) physical; (5) United States 
history; (6) civil government; (7) political 
economy; (8) drawing. 

The instruction in these branches should be 
given, in matter and in method, especially prac- 
tical and adapted to the needs of this class of 
students. 

II. SCIENTIFIC AND MANUAL TRAINING COURSE. 

(1) Shop work; (2) chemistry; (3) miner- 
alogy and composition of soils; (4) botany; 
(5) physiology; (6) natural philosophy. 

These subjects should be taught objectively 
and thoroughly in the elements. In this course 
the student should learn the use and care of 
common tools; he should become familiar with 
laboratory work, with the most common ele- 
ments that enter into foods and soils, together 
with the laws of their chemical combinations: 
he should know of botany by a study of plants, 
and he should learn of animal physiology by 
the study of animals themselves, dissected and 
examined with his own hands and eyes. 

III. LECTURE COURSE. 

(1) Farm management — (a) system, (b) 
economy, (c) business; (2) soils; (3) plants; 
(4) stock — (a) breeding; (b) feeding; (5) 
farm hygiene; (6) farm architecture; (7) farm 
home. 

This course should bring to the students, 
in familiar talks, the practical experience of 
men who have worked and observed intelli- 
gently in these different lines. 

This winter course is distinct and independ- 
ent, in the interest of those who desire to re- 
turn to their farms for labor during the sum- 
mer months. 

A similar simuner course may be provided 
for such as desire practical experience as might 
be given on the experimental farm. 

As students appear with ability and ambition 
to pursue their studies still further the depart- 
ment of agriculture in the University is prepared 
to receive them and to advance them to the hon- 
orable degree of bachelor of agriculture. 

The above is not offered as a prepared and 
complete curriculum. I give in outline only so 
much as is necessary to convey my view as to 
what is needed and how it may be done. If this 
plan is reasonable, we shall have in the fruit of 
it a school that will be both as to expense and 
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preparation, within the reach of fanners of or- agriculture, lecturers, professors, physicians, anil 

dinary thrift. It will be what all intelligent statesmen. 

farmers should have, namely, a good business Perhaps no single feature of this plan aroused 

education of a high-school grade, fair mechanical g^ n,u(.h opposition as the winter session plan. It 

skill with the habit of themselves making and ^^ ^^.^ ^^^^ agriculture could not be taught 

mending rather than buymg; a practical knowl- , ,. . ," , . . , , 

edge of the alphabet of the natural sciences so successfully without the object lessons of grow- 



that they can read and observe intelligently in ing crops. But wisdom has been justified of her 

the lines of their work. children, and Dr. Kiehle's plan has been shown, 

AH this in the school of agriculture; beyond j^y ^.^^^ ^f successful operation of the school. 

this is our college of agriculture, in which these ^^_ j;^^.^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^..^^^^ .^,,^ 

subjects will be continued to meet the demands j r» ■ k lo lasa 

of the fewer, and that most important class in The school opened October 18, 1888. 
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THE END OF OPEN OPPOSITION. 

Had President Northrop's adminijjtration 
been responsible for nothing else than the es- 
tablishment of the school of agriculture, it 
would have passed into history as a notable ad- 
ministration. Almost contemporaneous with the 
establishment of the school of agriculture the 
agitation concerning the separation of the school 
of agriculture from the University and the es- 
tablishment of the same as an independent de- 
partment, reached its most acute stage. When 
the legislature of 1889 met it seemed almost in- 
■evitable that such action would be taken. The 
members of the legislature who favored such 
action were unusually active and planned and 
worked with great industry to bring this about. 

To complicate matters the University was at 
this time asking for a large appropriation for 
new buildings and all friends of the University 
were despondent over the outlook. 

It was after a conference was held at the 
"State capitol during the session of the legisla- 
ture, that President Northrop and Governor 
Pillsbury were walking up the street together af- 
ter lunch, when the President said to the Gover- 
nor, 

^'Governor, you have always said that you in- 
tended to do something for the University. Now 
is the opportune time. Anything that you intend 
to do will be twice as effective if done now, as 
it will be if done at any later time in the history 
of the University." 

The Governor weighed these words of the 
President and in a few days a meeting of the 
members of the board of regents with a com- 
mittee of the legislature was held. 

GOVERNOR PILLSBURV'S GIFT. 

Governor Pillsbury addressed the regents and 
the committee, recounting the history of the Uni- 
versity, its adversities, its progress and prosperi- 
ty; he referred to the necessity for a large hall 
of science, and said : "We are building a hall 
of science. We wanted the legislature to ap- 
propriate $250,000 for building purposes for the 
accommodation of our immediate wants, but we 
were allowed onlv a hundred thousand dollars. 



The question now is, shall we stop the work 
where it is and take our chances on some future 
legislature for the remainder of the desired two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, incurring, 
as it would, the risk of the work standing for- 
ever in its present unfinished condition? 

"As the state has not the funds, I wish to 
help this University myself. I have long had the 
intention of leaving something for it. I think I 
cannot do better for the state, which has so 
highly honored me, and for the University I so 
much love, than by making a donation for the 
completion of these buildings; and I propose to 
erect and complete Science Hall, at an expense 
of $150,000, more or less, and present it to the 
state ; and all I ask is to know that these land 
grants be kept intact and this institution be made 
one that this great State may be proud of; that 
may be adequate to the needs of the State, an 
honor to it and a' lasting monument to the prog- 
ress which is characteristic of this State now 
and in the vears to come — some assurance that, 
when I am dead and gone, this institution shall 
be kept for all time, broad in its scope, powerful 
in its influence, as firm and substantial in its ma- 
turity as it was weak and struggling in the days 
that saw its birth." 

This act on the part of Governor Pillsbury 
demolished all efforts to discredit the integrity 
of the University and make of it two or more 
institutions. The legislature adopted resolutions, 
which were afterwards suitably engrossed and 
which now hang in Pillsbury Hall, pledging it- 
self and the faith of the state to preserve the 
University for all times intact as a single insti- 
tution. The question has been mooted at times 
during the twenty years since that day but it has 
never assumed sufficient importance to cause 
the friends of the University the least uneasiness. 

OTHER MATTERvS OF IMPORTANCE. 

During the years when the question of agri- 
cultural education and the division of the Uni- 
versity were the paramount questions before the 
University, many other matters, of only less im- 
portance, were being settled. 
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In 1885 the agricultural experiment station 
was organized; the college of engineering was 
organized as an independent college; and the 
following year the building which has since 
housed the college of engineering and the me- 
chanic arts was erected at a cost of $51,478. 

In 1887 a plant house and a home building 
were erected on the University farm at a cost of 
$18,000 each; a course in electrical engineering 
was established; the same year the school of 
practical mechanics and design was organized. 
It was this year that experiment station work re- 
ceived a great impetus by the (lassage of the 
Hatch bill, under which the University was to 
receive $15,000 a year to assist in carrying on 
agricultural experiments. 

Ol'ENING OF NEW DKPARTMEXTS. 

The year 1888 is one of the most memorable 
in the history of the University. It was in the 
fall of 1888 that the department of medicine, 
including the college of medicine and surgery, 
homeopathic medicine and surgery, and dentistry 
was established and opened as a teaching institu- 
tion. The same fall the college of law was 
opened and the school of mines and the school of 
agriculture established. An experiment station 
corps was appointed and actual work in the ex- 
periment station begun. Among the minor 
events of that year was the erection of the stu- 
dents' Christian assockition building, the estab- 
lishing of the University fellowship association. 



and the first Gopher was published. In De- 
cember of that year the old agricultural build- 
ing, erected in 1875, was burned. Any one of 
the major events of this year would have marked 
it as notable in the history of the University 
but so many events of such magnitude coming 
together make it the most remarkable year in 
the history of the institution. A short history of 
the establishment of the colleges mentioned 
above will be found in another place in this his- 
tory. 

I'he new problems involved by the opening 
of so many different departments the same year 
were not easy to settle. The flood of students 
which began to seek admission to the University 
presented a problem which taxed, to the utmost, 
the ingenuity of the University authorities to 
provide accommodations. The state had not yet 
come to appreciate the fact that to have a Uni- 
versity worthy the name, required support beyond 
anything that had previously been accorded, and 
the efforts to provide for an influx of from two 
to three hundred students each year, were often 
desperate attempts to meet an all but hopeless 
situation. But the years that have since passed 
have demonstrated that though mistakes may 
have been made, the University was in wise 
hands and surprisingly few mistakes entailing 
serious results were made. For the next twelve 
years, the problem that was ever pressing for 
solution was the problem of providing instruc- 
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tion for the rapidly increasing number of stu- 
dents and buildings fur housing the departments 
absolutely demanded by tliis rapid increase. 
ITiere were few things during these years that 
mark them as unusual, yet a mere catalogue of 
the chief events of these years is significant, and 
shows the magnitude of the task which faced the 
president, faculty and regents, to make even the 
most meager provision for the continuation of 
University work demanded by the hordes of stu- 
dents clamoring for admission. 

In 1889 two buildings were erected, Pender- 
gast Hall en the University farm at a cost of 
$25,000, and the law building on the campus at 
a cost of $30,000 ; up to this time the law depart- 
ment had been housed in a room in the basement 
of the old main building. It was this year thai 
the first annual appropriation of $15,000 for the 
support of the e.vperiment station was received. 

The next year, 1890, the attendance for the 
first time passed the thousand mark, (1002) 
the sub-freshman class was dropped ; the Morrili 
bill of 1890, which provided an annual appro 
priation, by the United States government, 
$15,000 for the encouragement of agricultural 
education, with an increase of $1000 for each 
of the ten succeeding years, became a law ; the 
economics building of the department of agri- 
culture was erected at a cost of $6,500; and the 
chemical laboratory was erected at a cost o£ 



$81,500; the heating plant which cost $20,000 
was erected this year and the old experimental 
station building, one of the two buildings first 
erected on the University farm, was burned. 

i'he following year, 1891, was marked by 
the erection of the dairy ball at a cost of $30,- 
000 ; the dairy school was opened for the first 
time and the school of mines and the college of 
engineering were consolidated. On the 18th of 
February, the charter day of the University, 
General Sibley, who had so large a hand in the 
making of the University, and who had served as 
a member of the board of regents for twenty-two 
years, passed away. 

The year 1892 is marked by a number of 
events of more than ordinary importance. The 
summer school was re-opened; the college of 
pharmacy was organized and opened to recei\'e 
students in the fall ; the two-year teachers' 
course was established, and the medical depart- 
ment was brought to the University campus and 
housed in Millard hall, which had been erected 
at a cost of $61,000; the astronomical observa- 
tory was built and the telescope installed at a 
cost of $11,500; two departments were aboli.shed 
the same year, the artisans' training school which 
had filled its purpose and the college of veteri- 
nary medicine and surgery. Chief among the 
minor events was the establishment of the Moses 
Marston scholarship. 
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TAX LEVY LAW PASSED. 

In 1893, two new buildings were erected, a 
laboratory of medical chemistry at a cost of 
$10,500 and the drill hall at the school of agri- 
culture at a cost of $30,000; the course in 
architecture, for which there had been little 
demand, was abolished this year and all work 
in the junior and senior years in the college of 
science, literature and the arts, was made elec- 
tive; the legislature passed a bill granting the 
University a standing tax levy of 15-100 of a 
mill. 

It was in 1894 that the library building was 



the regular school work. It was this year that 
the Minnesota Magazine was established. 

In 1895 the attendance for the first time 
passed the two thousand mark, the enrollment 
for the year being 2,171. This year the legis- 
lature recognized the great service which Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury had rendered the state and the 
University by making him regent for life. The 
course in medicine, which had been a three-year 
course, was extended to cover four years and 
the sub -experiment station at Crookston was es- 
tablished. Two buildings were erected this year 
at the department of agriculture, the dining hall 



erected at a cost of $175,000; the ore testing 
works at a cost of $8,000, which was contributed 
by the citizens of Minneapolis; and the Coliseum 
was burned. It was iti the summer of 1894 that 
the summer course in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics for women was opened. Women had 
asked for admission to the school of agriculture 
but provision had not been made for them and 
this summer school was established to meet the 
demands of the women for an education suited 
to their needs. For three years this course was 
maintained and then the course was abolished, 
provision being made for the young women in 



for the school at a cost of $42,500 and a forge 
shop at a cost of $5,000. It was this year 
also that the Albert Howard scholarship was 
established by a provision in the will of Mr. 
James T. Howard, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., who 
left $4,166.81 to the University to establish a 
scholarship to be known as the Albert Howard 
scholarship. 

The following year, 1896, two buildings 
were erected, the medical science building at a 
cost of $65,000, and the University armory at a 
cost of $75,000. The sub-experiment station at 
Grand Rapids was organized. This year the 
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school of mines and the college of engineering 
were finally separated and made independent in- 
stitutions. 

The year 1897 is marked by two events, the 
increase of the rate of the state tax levy for Uni- 
versity purposes to 23-100 of a mill and the 
erection of the girls' home building at the school 
of agriculture at a cost of $37,000. 

The following year, 1898, is marked by no 
particular outward event, the chief event in 
the University history of this year, being the 
establishment of the five-year course in science 



The Minnesota Daily was established this year 
and the old Ariel which had been started in 
1877 was discontinued. The most important 
event was the unveiling of the statue of Gover- 
nor John S. Pillsbury, "Father of the Univer- 
sity," in honor and commemoration of his great 
service in behalf of the University. Probably 
no other single event in Governor Pillsbury's 
life ever gave him a deeper sense of satisfaction 
than to know that his years of unselfish labor 
in behalf of the University had been crowned 
by the recognition of those services in so signal 
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and technology and the four-year course in 
drawing and industrial art. 

In 1899 three buildings were erected for 
the department of medicine, a laboratory of 
anatomy on the campus at a cost of $15,000; a 
clinical building at Seven Corners at a cost of 
$15,000 and a horticultural building at the de- 
partment of agriculture at a cost of $35,000. 

The year 1900 marks the time when the 
University registration first passed the three- 
thousand mark, the registration being 3,236. 



a manner. It was a recognition that helped to 
lift from the Governor's shoulders the load of 
unjust criticism which at times had been heaped 
upon him during his years of connection with the 
University. 

THE BOARD OF CONTROL, 

The year 1901 marks the beginning of a new 
period of storm and stress for the University. 
On October 18th, 1901, Governor Pillsbury, the 
man who had done more than any other one 
man to create the University and foster it dur- 
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ing the years when the question of its very ex- 
istence was in the balance, died. 

In the truest sense this notable friend of the 
University had won the title which was gener- 
ally accorded him, "Father of the University," 
and the institution without his fatherly care 
was face to face with one of the most serious 
problems that it had ever faced up to this time. 
The legislature of this year created a board of 
control and gave it supervision over the finan- 
ces of the University. 'ITiis act brought a slate 
of affairs which President Northrop himself has 
characterized as undoubtedly the second most 
important event of his administration. 

'I'he act of 1901, creating the state board of 
control, was not primarily designed to include 
the educational institutions of the state. In the 
fight against the whole proposition, an amend- 
ment was proposed to the bill, making it include 
the educational institutions of the state in its 
provisions for the purpose of amending it to 
death. (Ireatly to the surprise of those who 
were opposing the bill, and who hoped thus to 
defeat it, the bill was passed and became a law. 
The bill, as it was passed, was believed to be un- 
constitutional by all friends of the University, 
since the title was not amended to include the 
educational institutions. No attempt was made 



by the board of control to assert its authority 
over the University. The regents for two years 
continued in undisputed control. The normal 
schools, in like state with the University, volun- 
tarily waived their technical right under the 
law and placed themselves under the supervision 
of the board of control. In a short time, friction 
arose over the administration of tlie affairs of 
those schools, and the normal board attempted 
to withdraw from the position into which it had 
voluntarily put itself. The case was taken into 
the courts, and a ruling was secured which de- 
clared the educational institutions of the state 
"charitable" in their nature and the law was 
held to be constitutional. Still no attempt was 
made to bring the University under the supervi- 
sion of the board of control. The legislature 
met and an attempt was made to have the Uni- 
\'ersity released from such control by a special 
act specifically declaring such freedom for the 
University. A combination of interests which 
desired to use the University to secure their 
own release from board of control supervision, 
managed to prevent the passage of this act. 
When the legislature of 1903 adjourned without 
affording the desired relief, the board of regents 
made overtures to the board of control and that 
board assumed the partial control given it un- 
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der the law. This control extended only over 
the purchase of supplies, the purchase of fuel 
and placing of insurance, the erection of new 
buildings, 'i'his dual control could result in 
but one outcome, unsatisfactory conditions all 
around. After a two years' trial conditions were 
such as to make further continuation of the ar- 
xangement wholly intolerable. The legislature 
of 1905, by a practically unanimous vote, afford- 
ed the long-sought relief and the University 
again came back under the sole supen-ision of 
the board of regents, save in ihe matter of plac- 
ing insurance, purchase of fuel and the erection 
of new buildings; in all these matters the board 
of control .still has control. 

The two years through which the University 
had been under the l>oard of control were not, 
however, without their beneficial effects upon 
the institution. The system of purchases and 
keeping of accounts was thoroughly revised and 
laws were passed requiring the strictest business 
methods in every department. This change was 
undoubtedly for the good of the University as 
well as the state and will never he discarded. 

The need of the University for the support 
of its alumni and former students was clearly 
demonstrated in 1901. Nobly did the alumni 
lespond. A (ieneral Alumni Association, rep- 
resenting all departments of the University, was 
organized and the alumni came to know and 
realize their responsibility for the welfare of the 
University. This arousing of the alumni in the 
interests of the University was a milestone that 
marked the beginning of bigger and better 
things. 



THE GILFILLAX TRLST. 

The year 1901 was also marked by other 
events of more than passing importance. It 
was this year that the Honorable John B. Gil- 
fillan, who had been a regent of the University 
from 1881 to 1888, gave to the University 
$50,000 as a trust fund to be held by the regents 
and administered in a way to assist worthy stu- 
dents needing such aid, to secure an education. 
I'he regents are empowered to give this aid in 
the way of loans or gifts, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. As a rule the fund is 
used as a loan fund, and a small rate of interest 
is charged. Four buildings were erected this 
year, a physics building at a cost of $75,000; a 
veterinary building at a cost of $25,1100; the 
engineering shops at a cost of $32,000; and a 
meat house at a cost of $7,500. Among the 
minor events of this year, which still are of 
interest, was the establishment of the interme- 
diate year in the school of agriculture; the rural 
school agriculture act was passed, the Woman's 
League was organized and the Minnesota Alum- 
ni Weekly, which was destined to play an im- 
portant part in the settling of the problem 
which the act creating the Imard of control 
created, was established. 

From 1901 to the present time, the history of 
the University has been crowded with events of 
such moment, that, at an early date, each would 
have desen-ed and has-e received special consid- 
eration in enumerating matters of importance, but 
these events have crowded upon each other with 
such rapidity that their relative importance has 
been greatly diminished. A mere recitation of 
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these events, in order, shows how numerous and 
serious have been the problems which have been 
met and solved. 

The year 1902 is memorable mainly for the 
number of gifts to the University. It was this 
year the Pillsbury memorial fence was erected 
on the University avenue side of the campus 
by Mrs. Sarah Pillsbury Gale, of the class of 
1888, as a memorial to her father, Governor 
John S. Pillsbury; the Honorable John D. Lud- 
den, one of the oldest pioneer settlers in the 
state, established the Ludden Trust Fund of 
$5,000 which has since been added to several 
times and now it amounts to something like 
$30,000; Caleb D. Dorr, another old pioneer, 
erected the Dorr Fountain on the campus; two 
buildings were erected this year, an agricultural 
chemistry laboratory at a cost of $30,000 and the 
laboratory of anfimal xesearch at a cost of 
$8,000; the most important event in the inter- 
nal history of the University this year, was the 
establishment of courses in forestry and home 
economics. 

1903 saw the organization of the school of 
chemistry as an independent school and the es- 
tablishment of the short lecture and laboratory 
course for farmers; two buildings were erected, 
the school of mines building at a cost of $61,- 
000 and a dormitory for boys at the school of 
agriculture at a cost of $40,000; the first ap- 
propriation by the legislature for the enlarge- 
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ment of the campus, since 1880, was made and 
$11,000 for the purchase of a portion of the 
present Northrop Field was provided. The 
event which marked this year in the history of 
the University was the fact that the board of 
control took actual charge of the University 
finances August 1st. The "Old Main," con- 
struction on which was started in 1856, the 
west wing being built at that time, and whichr 
was completed in 1875 by the construction of 
the main portion, was destroyed by fire on the 
24th of September, 1904. This building had 
suffered greatly by fire twice previous to the 
time when it was completely destroyed. This 
year marks the date of the death of Green- 
leaf Clark who had served as a member of 
the board of regents for twenty- five years. 
The General Alumni Association, representing 
the alumni of all departments, was organized 
in 1904. Among the other events of the year 
was the abolition of the four-year course in 
drawing and industrial art; the erection of an 
addition to the law building at a cost of $28,- 
OOO; a live stock pavilion was erected at a 
cost of $32,000; a farm machinery building at 
a cost of $5,000 and the addition of $5,000 
was made to the Ludden Trust Fund. The 
Pillsbury heirs donated to the University land 
valued at $15,000 and Alfred Fiske Pillsbury, 
Law '94, enclosed Northrop Field with a fence 
at a cost of $15,000. 
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BOARD OF CONTROL RULE ENDED. 

The chief event of 1905 was the abolition 
of the board of control supervision over Univer- 
sity affairs. Among the other important events 
of this year are to be counted the formal organi- 
zation of the graduate school; the establishment 
of a school of agriculture at Crookston; the 
organization of a University council; the estab- 
lishment of the college of education; and the 
gift of Mrs. Elliott of $114,000, left to the 
University to establish a hospital as a memorial 
to her husband. Dr. A. F. Elliott. 

The year 1906 saw the completion and un- 
veiling of the student soldier memorial monu- 
ment. The same year Alice Shevlin hall was 
donated by Thomas H. Shevlin and erected on 
the site of the "Old Main." The office of 
dean of women was established this year and the 
Adams bill, supplementing the Hatch bill by an 
additional appropriation of $5,000 and an in- 
crease of this sum by $2,000 a year for each of 
the succeeding five years for the purpose of 
encouraging agricultural experiments, became 
a law. Twenty acres were purchased for an 
addition to the University experimental farm at 
a cost of $20,000. The institute of public health 
and pathology building was erected at a cost of 
$125,000 including equipment and a botanical 
plant house was erected near the site of the 
old coliseum at a cost of $10,000. 



ObicTTatarr. 

INCREASE OF SALARIES AND ENLARGMENT OF 
CAMPUS. 

The year 1907 was marked by some of the 
most significant events in the history of the 
University. Backed by the unanimous sentiment 
of the alumni, a campaign was made to secure 
from the legislature a substantial addition to 
the expense fund for the express purpose of 
increasing the salaries of University professors. 
The alumni all over the state took an active 
interest in this matter and made their influence 
felt in the legislature. An increase of $105,000 
was granted by the legislature for the express 
purpose of increasing the salaries of University 
professors. An increase was made which av- 
eraged nearly 30 per cent on the salaries of 
all university instructors. The same legislature 
granted an appropriation of $450,000 for the 
purpose of purchasing additional land to be 
added to the campus and $76,000 for 149 acres 
to be added to the University experimental farm, 
and $250,000 for an engineering building. This 
year also saw the completion of Folwell hall 
which was erected and equipped at a total cost 
of $415,000, and the main building for the de 
partment of agriculture at a cost of $250,000, 
pnd a school building was erected at the Crooks- 
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$15,000 were added to the Ludden Trust Fund 
by bequest. A Pasteur institute was also estab- 
lished at the University this year; and the bill 
of Senator Knute Nelson became a law. The 
Nelson bill amounts practically to an amend- 
ment to the Morrill bill which was for the en- 
couragement of agricultural education as dis- 
tinguished from agricultural investigation. This 
bill appropriated $5,000 for 1907 and $5,000 
more for each of the following four years un- 
til the annual appropriation reached a maximum 
of $25,000, thus doubling the appropriation 
originally carried by the Morrill bill. 

The appropriations made by the legislature 
this year were such as to demonstrate beyond a 
shadow of doubt, the great hold which the in- 
stitution has upon the hearts of the people of 
Minnesota and encouraged those who were 
charged with the administration of the affairs 
of the institution to continue their work of ad- 
-rninistration with greater confidence in its fu- 
ture. One event of this year remains yet to be 
mentioned, the retirement, at the end of the year, 
of the first president of the University who laid 
<iown his duties as professor of economics, tak- 
ing advantage of the Carnegie foundation for 
the advancement of learning. In giving up 
his work at the University Dr. Folwell has not 
ceased to take an interest in its affairs and lec- 
tures occasionally to the graduate students in 
law and continues his literary work. Since 
leaving the University he has completed his 
short history of Minnesota in the American 
Commonwealth series and published a volume 
of addresses delivered during the time when he 
was president of the University. 

The most important event of the year 1908 
was the organization of the Minnesota Union, 
an organization bringing together all of the mer 
of all departments of the University for the pur- 
pose of mutual helpfulness. This year the five- 
year course in engineering was established anc 
n dormitory and dining hall erected at the 
Crookston school of agriculture at a cost of 
$50,000. 

The year 1909 marks the beginning of the 
close of President Northrop's administration. 



President Northrop tendered his resignation to 
take effect at the close of the year 1909-10. 
Though deeply regretting his resignation the re- 
gents were obliged to signify their acceptance 
of the same but asked President Northrop to 
remain until they should have^ time to look 
around and find a suitable successor. Dean 
Frederick S. Jones, who had been professor of 
physics at the University from 1885 and dean 
of the college of engineering from 1902, closed 
his services at the University to accept the dean- 
ship of Yale College. At the close of the col- 
lege year 1909 Professors Maria L. Sanford and 
Jabez Brooks retired under the age limit pre- 
scribed by the University and accepted retiring 
allowances from the Carnegie foundation. The 
legislature of 1909, including the 23-100 mill 
tax, appropriated $2,639,472.07 for permanent 
improvements, support and campus extension for 
the ensuing two years. An event of more than 
ordinary importance of this year was the election 
of the Rev. W. S. Richardson as religious work 
director of the young men's and young women's 
Christian associations of the University, Mr. 
Richardson is supported by the evangelical 
churches of the state. 

SOME OF THE THINGS ACCOMPLISHED. 

The present is not the time to sum up the 
administration of President Northrop and as- 
sign it a definite value in the history of the Uni- 
versity. It will be years after his administra- 
tion is closed before any historian will feel jus- 
tified in taking any critical view of his admin- 
istration and giving it its just place as a part 
of the greater history of the University. At a 
time like this the barest recital of the various 
things accomplished gives more insight into what 
the administration has meant than any attempt 
to give relative valuation to these events. Per- 
haps no more striking sununary of his adminis- 
tration can be made than to place over against 
each other figures showing what the institution 
was when he came, and what it is in this the 
last year of his administration. These figures 
are almost incredible. They read like the fairy 
stories of our childhood days so marv-elous i? 
the tale they have to tell. 
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The year before President Northrop came 
289 students were enrolled. The enrollment 
this year exceeds 5,000 by four. Up to the 
date of his coming to the University the total 
amount received from fees was $30,493.17. The 
amount received since his coming has been 
$2,189,961.69. The year he came to the Uni- 
versity the feijs received amounted to $1,632.87. 
These now amount to $180,000 a year. 

Up to the time when he undertook to ad- 
minister the affairs of the University the state 
had contributed $313,000 toward the general 
support of the institution. It has since contrib- 
uted $3,285,215.77 for the same purpose. It 
is now contributing seventeen times as much as 
it was contributing at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration. 

Up to that time the state had spent $256,850 
for buildings. It has since spent $2,585,312.32. 
The University is now spending annually more 
than twenty times as much for buildings as it 
did the year he came. 

The permanent endowment fund of the Uni- 
\ersitv has almost exactlv doubled since he 
came to the University. It now amounts to $1,- 
H 13,8 17.35. Then no one had dreamed of the 
vastness of the endowment that was some day to 
come to the University from the lands then re- 
maining unsold. We now talk of from twenty 
to forty millions endowment from this source 
with a considerable degree of assurance. 

The faculty then numbered thirty members, 
seven of this number giving no instruction, being 
members of the faculty merely by virtue of being 
members of the m;;dical examining board. The 
faculty now consists of 212 professors and as- 
sistant professors, 125 instructors and a consid- 
erable number of scholars and subordinate as- 
sistants. The maximum salary of a professor at 
that time was $2,400 and now it is $3,500. The 
total pay roll was then $41,250. It is now 
above $600,000. 

At that time the University had no special 
library fund, the support of the library being 
taken from the current expense fund. Since that 
date $133,000 have been contributed directly 



for the support of the library and $45,000 a 
year is now being appropriated for its support. 

At that time the Hatch, Morrill, Adams 
and Nelson funds for the support of agricultural 
education and experimentation had not been 
thought of. Since that date the University has 
received approximately, $800,000 from these 
sources. 

Prior to the coming of President Northrop 
the University had received but $58,000 for cam- 
I>us extension and since that date there have 
been received $941,000 for additions to the cam- 
pus and experimental fann and sub-stations. 169 
acres have been added to the state experimental 
farm and the farms at Crookston, Grand Rapids, 
Minnetonka and 2700 acres on the Fond du 
Lac Indian reservation have been acquired. 

When President Northrop came there were 
but two buildings on the University campus, the 
old main building which was destroyed by fire 
in 1904, and the old agricultural building which 
was destroyed by fire in 1888; so that there is 
no building on the campus today that was stand- 
ing when President Northrop came. The pres- 
ent number of buildings on the campus is twenty- 
tljree and $690,000 are available for the con- 
struction of six more buildings on the campus. 

The year before President Northrop came 
two buildings for the- agricultural department 
were built on the University farm. There are 
now twenty-three buildings on this farm housing 
the department of agriculture, not including the 
buildings on the two sub-stations at Crookston 
and Grand Rapids nor the buildings for the 
school of agriculture at Crookston. Four more 
buildings for the department of agriculture are 
provided for by an appropriation of $162,000. 

The budget for the first biennial period of 
the University, after the coming of President 
Northrop was: 

Fees $ 4,068.10 

State appropriation 58,000.00 

Buildings and equipment 60,000.00 

Endowment fund income 85,497.89 

A total of $207,565.99 

The budget for the coming biennial period 
is: 
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ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR THE PRESENT BIENNIAL 

PERIOD. 

Interest on invested funds $ 115,000.00 

Interest on bank deposits 1,500.00 

:23/100 mill tax 500,000.00 

Direct from State for support 390,000.00 

Same for specific objects 241,800.00 

School of mines support 19,000.00 

"State institutions fund interest 24,000.00 

Fees paid by students ' 325,000.00 

Rental of houses on campus 25,000.00 

Dental infirmary receipts 28,000.00 

Library 45,000.00 

U. S. Government- Morrill bill 50,000.00 

U. S. Government- Adams bill 22,000.00 

U. S. Government- Hatch bill 30,000.00 

U. S. Government-Nelson bill 25,000.00 

Agricultural department receipts . . 45,000.00 
For buildings, repairs and perma- 
nent improvements 1,085,500.00 

Engineering building, by legisla- 
ture of 1907 250,000.00 

Elliott hospital, the Elliott bequest 118,000.00 

Campus 350,000.00 

Distribution of charts 3,500.00 

Miscellaneous 4,672.07 

Total $3,697,972.07 

When President Northrop came to the Uni- 
versity in the fall of 1884, the University existed 
as a university practically only in name. There 
was but one fully developed college — the college 
of science, literature and the arts. The course in 
engineering, architecture and agriculture coin- 
cided very closely with the first two years of the 
course in science, literature and the arts, prac- 
tically all of the technical work of these courses 
being confined to the junior and senior years. 

When President Northrop came to the Uni- 
versity it was just emerging from a per- 
iod of struggle for mere existence. Un- 
der the able leadership of President Fol- 
well it had just come to a period of 
existence where it had begun to be recog- 
nized as an educational force, especially in the 
west. During the twenty-six years of President 
Northrop's administration it has advanced so 



that it is now recognized as one of the leading 
state universities of the country — ^being one of 
the three to first receive recognition from the 
Carnegie foundation for the advancement of 
learning, and among the eight or ten best in the 
land. 

At that time the alimini body numbered 214 
and the first class to receive their diplomas at 
the hand of President Northrpp, numbering 19, 
14 men and five women, received their sheepskins 
from him, couched in Latin and signed by every 
member of the University faculty. At the last 
commencement President Northrop handed out 
580 diplomas. The University has granted to 
date 7,842 degrees. There are something above 
7,600 living alumni owning Minnesota as their 
Alma Mater. 

From an institution which in those davs was 
struggling for a mere existence and to prevent 
disruption through unfriendly action of the state 
legislature it has become intrenched in the hearts 
of the people today so that practically what- 
ever is asked for its support is granted willingly, 
and opposition to it has dwindled to a negligible 
quantity. 

During the years of President Northrop's ad- 
ministration Minnesota has solved, not only for 
herself but for the world as well, the problem 
of agricultural education. The school of agricul- 
ture established at St. Anthony Park in 1888, 
was the first successful school of agriculture ever 
established in the United States. The ideas em- 
bodied in that school have been adopted wher- 
ever the problem of agriculture has been a prob- 
lem. It was during the early years of President 
Northrop's administration and due directly to his 
activity in its establishment that the system of 
farmers' institutes was inaugurated. It was Presi- 
dent Northrop who "discovered" Mr. O. C. 
Gregg, who inaugurated the system of institutes 
for the state on a basis which has been copied to 
a greater or less extent wherever such systems ex- 
ist. One of the most effective institute superin- 
tendents in the West recently stated that they 
were following the trail blazed by Mr. Gregg 
over twenty years ago. 
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When President Northrop came to the Uni- 
versity its medical and law departments existed 
solely on paper. The law department has grown 
from nothing to be one of the leading law schools 
of the country, turning out men who are making 
their mark all over the country. The medical 
department has been developed from a mere ex- 
amining board to be one of the three or four 
leading medical colleges in the country and rec- 
ognized as such by the leading physicians of the 
land. The college of dentistry which has been 
developed during this period is second to none 
anywhere. 

At the time when President Northrop came 
to the University it was always in order for a 



leligious body to take its fling at the "Godless 
institution," which was the most common epithet 
applied to the University by hysterical members 
of such bodies. President Northrop has so ad- 
ministered the affairs of the University that this 
practice has become obsolete in this state. 

In those days the convening of the legislature 
was looked forward to with dread and a feeling 
of relief was always experienced when it ad- 
journed without enacting any unfriendly legisla- 
tion. Now, practically every request of the re- 
gents is granted and the spirit of carping criti- 
cism has almost wholly disappeared. The 
change in public sentiment is hardly less marked 
than the change in material conditions. 
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When President Northrop came to the Uni- 
versity its medical and law departments existed 
solely on paper. The law department has grown 
from nothing to be one of the leading law schools 
of the country, turning out men who are making 
their mark all over the country- The medical 
department has been developed from a mere ex- 
amining board to be one of the three or four 
leading medical colleges in the country and rec- 
ognized as such by the leading physicians of the 
land. Tlie college of dentistry which has been 
developed during this period is second to none 
anywhere. 

At the time when President Northrop came 
to the University it was always in order for a 



leligious body to take its fling at the "Godless 
institution,"' which was the most common epithet 
applied to the University by hysterical members 
of such bodies. President Northrop has so ad- 
ministered the affairs of the University that this 
practice has become obsolete in this state. 

In those days the convening of the legislature 
was looked forward to with dread and a feeling 
of relief was always experienced when it ad- 
journed without enacting any unfriendly legisla- 
tion. Now, practically every request of the re- 
gents is granted and the spirit of carping criti- 
cism has almost wholly disappeared. The 
change in public sentiment is hardly less marked 
than the change in malerial conditions. 



IV. A UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE 



1851 

February 13th — Act passed by the legislature 
creating the University. 

February 19th — Two townships, about 46,000 
acres of land, were granted by Congress for the 
endowment of a university. 

March 4th — First board of regents elected. 

May 31st — Board of regents held first meet- 
ing at St. Charles Hotel in St. Anthony. 

June 14th — Gift of site for building by 
Franklin Steele accepted and work on building 
begun. 

November 26th — First school opened, Rev- 
erend Elijah W. Merrill, principal. 

1854 

March 3rd — Purchase of new site authorized. 

October 21st — 25^/2 acres were purchased of 
Paul R. George and Joshua Taylor. 

1856 

February 25 th — Legislature authorized re- 
gents to borrow $15,000 secured on site already 
purchased and to erect a new building. 

June 28th — Old site passed out of the hands 
of the Board of Regents, the St. Anthony Water 
Power company securing the same by assuming 
$2,500 indebtedness of the University to Paul 
R. George. 

July 21st — Title to land purchased from 
Messrs. George and Taylor confirmed by quit 
claim deed. 

August 26th — Contract for the old main 
building let to Alden & Field for $49,600.00. 

1857 

February 26th — Two townships granted by 
the United States government for endowment 
of a state university. 

1858 

Spring of 1858 Professor Barber employed 
to take charge of a preparatory department of 
the Universitv. 



March 8th — Legislature authorized regents 
to issue $40,000 in bonds secured by 21,000 
acres of land in Pine, Mille Lacs and Sher- 
burne counties. 

November 1st — Reverend E. D. Niell ap- 
pointed chancellor of the University. 

1859-60 
Winter of — Professor Butterfield maintained 
private school in the old University building. 

1860 

February 14th — University reorganized with 
new charter. 

April 5th — First meeting of new Board of 
Regents. 

March 12th — State donated swamp lands of 
McLeod county to organize an agricultural col- 
lege in that county. 

1862 

March 8th — Authority granted the Regents 
to make compromise with University creditors. 

July 2nd — Second congressional land grant 
to the State of 120,000 acres. 

November 29th— The St. Anthony Water 
Power company gave a receipt for a quit claim 
of the old (academy) building and lot and their 
obligation for $2,500, assumed on account of 
the old academy building, which, with interest, 
amounted to $4,387.50, in exchange for certain 
notes of their own for $3,060.37 bearing inter- 
est at the rate of one per cent per month, and 
amounting in all to $4,387.50. 

1863 

November (before the 14th) — John S. Pills- 
bury appointed to the Board of Regents. 

1864 

March 4th — Special board of three regents 
authorized and elected — John S. Pillsbury, O. 
C. Merriman and John Nicols. 

October — Old academy building burned. 
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Experiment station corps appointed and work 
in the experiment station begun. 

The Students' Christian Association building 
was erected. The old agricultural building on 
the campus was burned. 

The University fellowship association was 
established. 

The first "Gopher" published. 
1889. 

Attempts to dismember the University fi- 
nally killed. 

John S. Pillsbury donated Pillsbury Hall 
to the University. 

Pendergast Hall was erected at a cost of 
$25,000. 

The Law building was erected at a cost of 
$30,000. 

And authority was granted the regents to 
sell the Minnetonka fruit farm. 

First annual appropriation of $15,000 re- 
ceived for support of experiment station. 
1890- 

Attendance reached 1002. 

The sub-freshman class was dropped. 

The Morrill bill became a law. 

The old chemical laboratory building was 
erected at a cost of $6,500. 



Birdt-ere view of Ui« campui 

A Chemical laboratory was erected at a 

cost of $81,500. 

A heating plant was erected at a cost of 
$20,000. 

The experimental station building was 
burned. 

1891. 

The Dairy Hall was erected at a cost of 
$30,000. 

General Sibley died February 1 8th. 

Tlie dairy school was opened for the first 
time. 

The school of mines and college of engi- 
neering were consolidated. 

The first installments, for 1890 and 1891, 
under the Morrill bill appropriation were first 
received this year. 

1892. 

Tlie summer school was opened at the Uni- 
versity. 

The college of pharmacy was opened. 

The two-year teachers' course was estab- 

The medical department was brought to the 
University campus. 

Millard Hall was erected at a cost of $61,- 
000. 
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'I'he astronomical observatory was built at a 
cost of $U,SO0 with equipment. 

The artisans' training school and the col- 
lege of veterinary medicine were abolished. 

Moses Marston scholarship in English es- 
tablished. 

1893. 

All junior and senior work in the college 
of science, literature and the arts, was made 
elective. 

The laboratory of medical chemistry was 
erected at a cost of $10,500. 

A drill hall at the school of agriculture was 
erected at a cost of $30,000. 

The course in architecture was abolished. 
1894. 

The 15-100 mill standing tax levy law went 
into effect. 

The Library building was erected at a cost 
of $175,000. 

The ore testing works were erected at a cost 
of $8,000. 

The Coliseum was burned July 24lh. 

The summer course in agriculture and home 
economics for women was opened, abolished 
three years later. 

The Minnesota Magazine was established. 



Attendance reached 2000-mark (2171). 

John S. Pillsbury was made regent for life. 

The course in medicine was made a four- 
year course. 

A dining hall for the school of agriculture 
was erected at a cost of $42,500. 

Sub -experiment Station at Crookston start- 
ed. 

Forge shop at the same department was 
erected at a cost of $5,000. 

Tlie Albert Howard scholarship was estab- 
lished. 

1896. 

The school of mines and the college of en- 
gineering were finally separated. 

Sub- Experiment Station at Grand Rapids 
organized. 

A medical science building was erected at 
a cost of $65,000, and the Armory at a cost of 
$75,000. 

1897. 

The girls' home building at the school of 
agriculture was erected at a cost of $37,000. 
1898. 

23-100 of a mill tax went into effect this 
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Experiment station corps appointed and work 
in the experiment station begun. 

The Students' Christian Association building 
was erected. The old agricultural building on 
the campus was burned. 

The University fellowship association was 
established. 

The first "Gopher" published. 
1889. 

Attempts to dismember the University fi- 
nally killed. 

John S. Pillsbury donated Pillsbury Hall 
to the University. 

Pendergast Hall was erected at a cost of 
$25,000. 

The Law building was erected at a cost of 
$30,000. 

And authority was granted the regents to 
sell the Minnetonka fruit farm. 

First annual appropriation of $15,000 re- 
ceived for support of experiment station. 
1890- 

Attendance reached 1002. 

The sub-freshman class was dropped. 

The Morrill bill became a law. 

The old chemical laboratory building was 
erected at a cost of $6,500. 
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A Chemical laboratory was erected at a 
cost of $81,500. 

A heating plant was erected at a cost of 
$20,000. 

The experimental station building was 
burned. 

1891. 

The Dairy Hall was erected at a cost of 
$30,000. 

General Sibley died February 18th. 

The dairy school was opened for the first 
time. 

The school of mines and college of engi- 
neering were consolidated. 

The first installments, for 1890 and 1891, 
under the Morrill bill appropriation were first 
received this year. 

1892. 

The summer school was opened at the Uni- 

The college of pharmacy was opened. 

The two-year teachers' course was estab- 

The medical department was brought to the 
University campus. 

Millard Hall was erected at a cost of $61,- 
000. 
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ShowiDs tbe Old Hiin. 

The astronomical observatory was built at a 
cost of $11,500 with equipment. 

The artisans' training school and the col- 
lege of veterinary medicine were abolished. 

Moses Marston scholarship in English es- 
tablished. 

1893. 

All junior and senior work in the college 
of science, literature and the arts, was made 
elective. 

The laboratory of medical chemistry was 
erected at a cost of $10,500. 

A drill hall at the school of agriculture was 
erected at a cost of $30,000. 

The course in architecture was abolished. 
1894. 

The 15-100 mill standing tax levy law went 
into effect. 

The Library building was erected at a cost 
of $175,000. 

The ore testing works were erected at a cost 
of $8,000. 

'l"he Coliseum was burned July 24tb. 

The summer course in agriculture and home 
economics for women was opened, abolished 
three years later. 

The Minnesota Magazine was established. 



1895. 

Attendance reached 2000-mark (2171). 

John S. Pillsbury was made regent for life. 

The course in medicine was made a four- 
year course. 

A dining hall for the school of agriculture 
was erected at a cost of $42,500. 

Sub -experiment Station at Crookston start- 
ed. 

Forge shop at the same department was 
erected at a cost of $5,000. 

The Albert Howard scholarship was estab- 

1896. 

The school of mines and the college of en- 
gineering were finally separated. 

Sub-Experiment Station at Grand Rapids 
organized. 

A medical science building was erected at 
a cost of $65,000, and the Armory at a cost of 
$75,000. 

1897. 

The girls' home building at the school of 
agriculture was erected at a cost of $37,000. 
1898. 

23-100 of a mill tax went into effect this 
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The five-year course in science and technol- 
ogy and the four-year course in drawing and 
industrial art were established. 
1899. 

The laboratory of anatomy was erected at 
a cost of $1S,000. 

A clinical building was erected at Seven 
Corners at a cost of $15,000, and a horticul- 
tural building at the department of agriculture 
at a cost of $35,000. 

1900. 

Attendance reached 3000-niark (3236). 

The Pillsbury statue was unveiled. 

The Minnesota Daily was established and 
the work on the geological survey was discon- 



1902. 



The Pillsbury memorial fence was erected 
by Mrs. Sarah Pillsbury Gale. 

The Ludden trust fund of $5,000 was es- 
tablished. 

The Elliott scholarship loan fund of $5,000 
was established. 

The Dorr fountain was placed on the 
campus. 

An agricultural chemistry laboratory was 
erected at a cost of $30,000. 

The laboratory of animal research was erect- 
ed at a cost of $8,000. 

Courses in forestry and home e 
established. 



IUiun( tbc flu pole. 



1901. 

October 18th — Governor John S. Pillsbury 
died. 

The Gilfillan trust fund of $50,000 was es- 
tablished. 

The Board of Control was created and given 
jurisdiction over University finances. 

Buildings were erected as follows; physics 
building at a cost of $75,000; veterinary build- 
ing at a cost of $25,000; engineering shops at 
a cost of $32,000; and a meat house at a cost 
of $7,500. 

An intermediate year in the school of agri- 
culture was established. 

The Woman's League was organized. 

A rural school agriculture act was passed. 

The Minnesota Alumni Weekly was estab- 
lished. 



1903. 

The school of chemistry was organized as an 
independent school. 

The short course for farmers was established. 

School of mines building was erected at a 
cost of $61,000, and the boys' dormitory at the 
school of agriculture at a cost of $40,000. 

$11,000 was granted by the legislature for 
campus extension. 

The Board of Control took actual charge of 
the University finances. 

1904. 

The "Old Main" was destroyed by fire. 

Greenleaf Clark died. 

The General Alumni Association was organ- 

The four-year course in drawing and indus- 
trial art was abolished. 
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An addition to the law building made at a 
cost of $28,000. 

Live stock pavilion was erected at a cost of 
$32,000. 

Farm machinery building was erected at a 
cost of $S,000. 

Pillsbury heirs donated land valued at $15,- 
000 and Alfred F. Pillsbury enclosed Northrop 
field with a fence at a cost of $15,000- 

$5,000 was added to the Ludden trust fund. 
1905. 

The Board of Control supen'ision over Uni- 
versity affairs abolished. 

The graduate school was formally organized. 

The school of agriculture was established at 
Crooks ton. 

The University council organized. 



1907. 

$105,000 granted by the legislature to in- 
crease salaries. 

Professors' salaries advanced an average of 
about 30 per cent. 

$450,000 granted by the legislature for 
campus extension. 

$76,000 granted for additions to the ex- 
perimental farm. 

$250,000 given for an engineering building, 

Pasteur institute established. 

Folwell Hatl erected at a cost of $415,000. 

Main building of the department of agricul- 
ture erected at a cost of $250,000. 

School building erected at Crookston at a 
cost of $15,000. 

Nelson bill became a law. 



College of education established. 

$114,000 was left to the University for a 
hospital by Mrs. Elliott as a memorial to her 
husband Dr. Elliott. 

1906. 

Ur. Folwell resigned. 

The students' soldier monument was un- 
veiled. 

Alice Shevlin Hall was donated and erected. 

Office of dean of women was established. 

Adams bill became a law. 

$20,000 appropriated for additional land for 
experimental farm. 

Institute of public health and pathology 
erected at a cost of $125,000, including equip- 
ment. 

Botanical plant house erected at a cost of 
$10,000. 



ropPlcM. 

$15,000 added to Ludden trust by bequest. 
$40,000 contributed by friends of the Uni- 
versity for a site for Elliott hospital. 



The Minnesota Union organized. 

Dormitory and dining, hall erected at the 
Crookston school of agriculture. 

Five-year course in engineering established. 
1909. 

President Northrop resigned. — ITie Regents 
refused to accept his resignation and he tem- 
porarily withdrew the same. 

Dean Jones resigned. 

Professors Sanford and Brooks retired. 

The legislature appropriated, including the 
23-100 mill tax, $2,639,472.07 for permanent 
unprovements and support and campus e.xtenslon 
for the years 1909-10 and 1910! 1. 
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V. UNIVERSITY LANDS 



CONGRESSIONAL LAND GRANTS. 

In his second message to the legislature, in 
1851, Governor Ramsey recommended the es- 
tablishment of a University and added — "As an 
endowment of a University will also naturally, 
in this connection, attract your attention, it might 
be proper to further memorialize Congress for 
a grant of 100,000 acres of land, applicable and 
available, at a future day, for this most desirable 
object. The propriety of urging, at this time, 
the request, arises from the importance of mak- 
ing early selection, with a view to securing a fair 
proportion of choice lands." This memorial 
was passed on the 10th of February and Con- 
gress passed an act upon the 19th of the same 
month, reserving two townships for this purpose. 
I'he title to this land did not vest in the state 
until the act of March 2, 1861, donated what 
had previously been reserved for this purpose. 
The University received from this grant, 46,- 
468.35 acres of land. Of this amount 15,410.85 
acres were sold by the regents, under authority 
of the acts of 1864 and 1866, to pay the debts 
of the territorial institution. So this grant net- 
ted the University 31,057.5 acres. The second 
grant, by act of Congress approved July 2d, 
1862, gave the state 120,000 acres for the en- 
dowment and support of an agricultural college, 
including instruction in mechanic arts and mili- 
tary science. 

The record of how this was finally secured 
for the University is a long and most interesting 
story, the main facts of which are as follows : 

An act of the Legislature of Minnesota, 
passed March 10, 1858, set aside lands in Mc- 
Leod county for a site for an agricultural col- 
lege and for an experimental farm. This insti- 
tution was to be under the control of the presi- 
dent and executive committee of the state agri- 
cultural society. In 1861 the state donated to 



this college all the swamp lands of McLeod 
county. Nothing was ever done toward organiz- 
ing a college at this place. The congressional 
grant of 1863 was accepted and the lands lo- 
cated and, because the affairs of the University 
were in such unsettled condition, these lands 

were made over to the agricultural college at 

• 

Glencoe, in 1866. The following year, the spe- 
cial board of three made a report showing a 
wiping out of the debt of the University and 32,- 
000 acres of the territorial grant still untouched. 
Through the good offices of Regent Pillsbury, 
then senator, the two grants were consolidated 
and given to the University. It was provided 
that the swamp lands granted to the McLeod 
institution, which amounted to 4,684 acres, 
should remain in the possession of that institu- 
tion as an endowment of Stevens Seminarv. 

By virtue of the act of February 18th, 1868, 
the act reorganizing the University and under 
which, with some amendments the University 
now exists, these lands were made over to the 
University. 

These lands were chosen and certified to the 
University as follows: 68,928.08 acres at the 
minimum or single value, mentioned in the act, 
and 25,511.20, at double the minimum value, 
counting as 51,02240 acres, making the total 
119,950.48 acres, under the terms of the grant. 

The third grant, being really the second 
grant in point of time of the act of Congress 
making the same, was that provided for in the 
enabling act authorizing the people of the terri- 
tory to set up a state government, passed Febru- 
ary 26th, 1857, which granted two townships for 
the endowment of a state university. 

So far as appears no effort was made to 
secure for the Universitv the land it was entitled 
to under this act, until the Reverend E. D. Neill, 
who was at that time chancellor of the Uni- 
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versity, brought the matter to the attention of 
Governor Ramsey and in a communication dated 
April 5th, 1860, set forth his views concern- 
ing the right of the University to 72 sections of 
land under the Enabling Act. Governor Ram- 
sey took up this matter before the commissioners 
of the general land office who ruled against the 
University. Here the matter rested until the 
special board of three regents was created 
by the act of 1864. This board immediately 
took action looking toward the securing of the 
rights of the University under this act and at 
their request Governor Miller filed notice of the 
selection of a portion of said grant in the proper 
office in Taylor's Falls in February, 1864, in 
order to test the validity of the claim of the Uni- 
versity to these 72 sections of land. 

The commissioner of the general land office 
rendered an adverse decision. The regents ap- 
pealed from the decision of the commissioner to 
the secretary of the interior and Governor 
Marshall volunteered to bring the claim of the 
University before the secretary and made a visit 
to Washington for the purpose. No decision 
was reached at that time and it was recommend- 
ed that the regents employ an attorney to prose- 
cute the claim of the University before the de- 
partment. Under authority of an act passed 
February 18th, 1867, the regents employed Mr. 
H. B. Beard to conduct the case on a contingent 
fee of two sections of land to be selected by 
him. The secretary was finally persuaded that 
the claim of the University was just but did not 
feel warranted in reversing the decision of the 
former officer of the department and recommend- 
ed a bill be introduced into congress allowing 
the University the 72 sections of land. Through 
the influence of Mr. Beard and the Hon. Eugene 
M. Wilson, representative in congress, and Hon. 
Alexander Ramsey, in the senate, this bill finally 
became a law July 8th, 1870, and these lands 
were made available for the endowment of the 
University. 

A question was raised as to the right of the 
regents to employ the methods they did to secure 
this grant of land from the government, especial- 
ly envolving the agreement with Mr. Beard. 



This matter was held open for six years and 
was finally settled by an act of the legislature 
February 17th, 1876, "legalizing a deed made by 
the University of Minnesota to Henry B. Beard 
as compensation for his ser\''ices as counsel in 
prosecuting the claim of the state for 72 sections 
of land for a state University." 

Afterward, there was another ruling of the 
interior department, in which it was held that 
since 9,764.60 acres of the territorial grant had 
not been selected and certified, until after the 
admission of the state into the Union, this 
amount should be charged against the second 
grant, reducing the nimiber of acres available 
under that grant, to 37,079.24. This ruling was 
later overruled, and the University finally re- 
ceived 45,661.14 acres. 

Owing probably to the fact that the records 
of the early days were not kept with sufficient 
exactness, many pieces of land chosen by the 
regents were afterwards entered by settlers and 
the settlers were given the preference in the mat- 
ter and the regents were afterwards allowed to 
select other lands to replace those lost in this 
way. Many thousands of acres of land had to 
be thus duplicated- 

STATE INSTITUTION FUND. 

Under the state law of 1865 certain swamp 
lands were set aside to be sold for the benefit 
of state institutions. The state constitutional 
amendment which was adopted in 1881 acted to 
repeal the law of 1865 and the law of 1907 was 
passed to make effective the plain intent of the 
constitutional amendment of 1881. The fund 
from the sale of this land had grown to be $780,- 
556.25 at the end of the fiscal year, 1906. This 
fund is kept intact and only its income appor- 
tioned for the benefit of the state institutions. 
One-half of the interest goes to the common 
school fund and the balance to state institutions 
pro rata on the basis of the cost of maintenance. 

The latest report of the state auditor shows 
that the University has received from the two 
grants to the University $843,069.76. There 
has been received from the agricultural land 
grant, $570,747.59; making a total of $1,413,- 
817.35. Of the agricultural land grant but forty 
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acres remain unsold. This fund came from the 
following sources: sales of land $824,534.57; 
forfeitures and right of way, $15,314.71; sales 
of timber, $497,407.27 ; mineral permits and 
leases, $62,178.00; royally on iron ore, $6,040- 
07; from the state institutions fund $7,292.73; 
from internal improvement land fund, $150.00; 
profits on sales of bonds, $900. 

SALT SPRING LANDS. 
The United States government, in 1857, 
ceded to Minnesota 46,080 acres of so-called 
"salt spring lands." The legislature of Minne- 
sota gave 7,643 acres to the Belle-Plaine salt 
company to encourage the investigations of this 
company into the possibility of using the lands 
for the production of salt. No results were ac- 
complished through this grant, the company 
disposing of the land at a good figure and doing 
almost no work in return for the same. A sec- 
ond grant was asked by the same company, and 
the legislature called Professor Winchell, of the 
University of Michigan, to investigate and re- 
port. His report showed that nothing was to 
be hoped from such grants, and in 1872 an act 
was passed creating the geological and natural 
history suney and granting to that survey, tor 
its support, all of the lands then remaining of 
the congressional grant of 1857. It was found 
that of the 46,080 acres granted by Congress, 
11,520 acres were situated on lands belonging to 
the Indians; 6,750 acres had lieen taken up by 
settlers, under the homestead laws, and 1.600 
acres covered liy a previous swamp land grant, 
making a total of 27,515 acres not available for 
the endowment of the survey, and leaving but 



18,754 acres available for that purpose. Gover- 
nor Pillsbury introduced into the legislature, and 
secured the passage of a resolution, asking Con- 
gress to cede other lands to cover those which 
had been lost to the state through no fault of its 
own. In 1879, this was done, and twenty-four 
sections, 15,360 acres, were ceded to the state, 
and by the state made over for the endowment of 
the survey, making the total amount of land 
available for the purpose, 34,114 acres. The 
sales of these lands, to August 1, 1906, amount- 
ed to $303,475.23. There was then due on con- 
tracts outstanding, $4,815.17. There were about 
5,000 acres of land unsold. 

THE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS. 
The first purchase of land for the present 
site was made by the University, October 21st, 
1854, twenty-five and one-third acres being pur- 
chased at that time of Paul R. George and 
Joshua Taylor. A mistake was made in making 
out his deed and to correct the same a new quit- 
claim deed was made by Calvin Tuttle, who quit- 
claimed the land intended to be conveyed in the 
previous deed, on July 21st, 1856, The quit- 
claim deed covered twenty-seven and eight-one- 
hundredths acres. This piece of land was 
bounded on the south by the section line running 
eighty-nine rods from the east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi river, thence north thirty-nine and three- 
quarters degrees west to a point approximatelv 
at the corner of the present intersection of 14th 
and University avenues southeast, thence back 
to the river on a line conforming very closely 
with the present railroad tracks. The considera- 
tion paid by the regents was $6,000, $1,000 in 
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cash advanced by friends and $5,000 in notes 
secured by mortgage, bearing 12 per cent in- 
terest. So rapidly did the land increase in value, 
that the legislature, which met the same year 
of the purchase authorized the regents to bor- 
row $15,000 secured on the land purchased for 
$6,000. 

No additions were made to the campus until 
the legislature of 1877 appropriated $18,000 to 
enlarge the campus. At that time Thatcher's 
addition was purchased and a part of the land 
wliich now lies north of the Great Northern 
tracks. Two years later the legislature made 
another appropriation for increasing the campus, 
$20,000 being given for the purpose, and the 
following year, 1880, $20,000 more was appro- 
priated for the same purpose. With this money 



lington street from tlie river to Harvard street 
and to vacate Union street from Arlington to 
University avenue for the benefit of the Uni- 
versity. 

The legislature of 1907 appropriated $450,- 
000 for the purchase of additional land to en- 
large the campus and the same year friends con- 
tributed $40,000 for a site for the Elliott Me- 
morial Hospital. The legislature of 1909 added 
another $350,000 for the purpose of enlarging 
the campus. When these purchases shall have 
been completed and some of the streets vacated, 
the campus will have been enlarged by appro.xi- 
mately sixty acres, making the total number of 
acres in the campus something like one hundred 
twenty. 

The agitation for a greater campus was start- 



was purchased the land to the north of the 
Great Northern tracks, {save a little strip, on 
eleventh avenue, twenty-six and one-half by one 
hundred and eighty- one feet, which was after- 
ward contributed by Mr. S. H. Chute) and four 
and one-half blocks bordering the south side of 
the campus, extending to Arlington street. In 
1903, the legislature appropriated $11,000 for 
the purchase of more land and for grading the 
campus. With this money was purchased four 
lots in block 3, part of the land now enclosed 
in Northrop Field. Governor Pillsburv, before 
his last illness, had begun the purchase of the 
lots in this block and his heirs gave six lots in 
this block to carry out what they knew to be his 
wishes. The citv council voted to vacate Ar- 



ed in the fall of 1904 by C. J. Rockwood, '79, 
and took form at a meeting of alumni held at 
his office. At this meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to present the matter to the regents and 
ask to have a request for an appropriation of 
$200,000 included in the University budget. It 
was thought that this would be sufficient to pur- 
chase all the land to the south of the campus 
between Pleasant street and the river and one 
block to the north of the campus, bounded by 
University, Fourteenth and Thirteenth avenues 
and Fourth street. The regents could not see 
their way clear to ask for this and the matter 
was allowed to lie dormant until about the time 
the construction of Folwell Hall was begun, in 
the fall of 1905. Henry H. Hovland, '94, led 
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the opposition to placing the building where it 
was finally placed and offered $25,000 toward 
a fund to purchase the blocks along University 
avenue opposite the campus for a site for the 
building. He secured pledges from Duluth for 
$50,000 and tried to get the business men of 
Minneapolis interested enough to contribute a 
fund sufficient for purchase of these blocks. 
He did not meet sufficient encouragement to en- 
able him to carry out this plan, but his enthusi- 
asm resulted in a greater activity in a work of 
the alumni through the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation; the matter was taken up definitely 
by the association and presented to the regents 
who were asked to request an appropriation for 
the purpose of securing all of the land to the 
south of the campus from Harvard street to the 
river and the row of blocks across University 
avenue from the campus. This the board did 
not do and the matter was brought before the 
legislature by Senator James T. Elwell and an 
appropriation secured. Too much credit cannot 
be given to Senator Elwell for his part in secur- 
ing these appropriations for campus extension. 

THE UNIVERSITY FARM. 

In 1868, when the University was re-organ- 
ized, provision was made for teaching agricul- 
ture and as the purchase of a farm was a matter 
of necessity, the regents purchased 120 acres 
of land of Messrs. Baker and Willis, for $8,500. 
This farm was located along both sides of Uni- 
versity avenue from Oak street to Prospect park, 
and was used as an experimental farm until 
1882. With the appointment of Professor Por- 
ter, in 1881, came a change. Professor Porter 
reported the farm as being of little value for 
experimental purposes, recommended the sale of 
this farm and the purchase of another better 
suited to the ends to be attained, experimental 
demonstration of practical methods of farming. 
Professor Porter finallv decided to recommend 
the purchase of two tracts of land, aggregating 
in all about 250 acres. This land was purchased 
by Governor Pillsbury, the tract of 155 acres, 
of Captain Bass, at $300 an acre and the second 
piece, of 95 acres, of Governor Marshall and 
Mr. Langford, for $200 an acre, a total of $65,- 
500. 



The old University farm was platted into 
city lots and a maximvun and minimum price 
fixed for each lot, and the whole put up at auc- 
tion with the condition that if the minimvun 
price was not bid, the lot would be withdrawn 
from sale. At the first sale, which took place 
1882, only one-half the lots w^ere offered for sale, 
but the sum of $47,500 was netted. The follow- 
ing spring, 1883, a second auction was held, and 
together with certain private sales, netted $80,- 
500.00, making a total of $128,000. From the 
proceeds of these sales, the purchase price of 
$65,500, paid for the new farm by Governor 
Pillsbury, was refunded to him and a farm 
house, barn and station building, costing about 
$48,000 were erected and the first school of 
agriculture building was erected at a cost of 
$20,000, the balance was used to fence the farm, 
and purchase stock and machinery. In 1906, the 
state purchased twenty acres, which were added 
to the farm, at a cost of $20,000. In 1907, the 
legislature appropriated $76,000 for the pur- 
chase of 149 acres to be added to the farm. 

The farm, which now consists of 419 acres, 
is divided, roughly, as follows: forty acres for 
campus, fifty acres for permanent pastures, and 
the balance for experimental purposes. 

SUB-EXPERIMENT STATION FARMS. 

The first sub-station was organized at 
Crookston by the purchase of 480 acres of land, 
August 21st, 1895. The second station w^as es- 
tablished at Grand Rapids by the purchase of 
352 acres, July 2nd, 1896. For many years the 
Coteau farm, owned by O. C. Gregg, located at 
Lynd, Minn., was used by the University as a 
sub-station. A five acre tract, located at Owa- 
tonna and used as an ai)ple experiment station, 
is under the direction of the board of regents 
by virtue of an act of the legislature dated 
March 2nd, 1887. 

MINNETONKA FRUIT FARMS. 

In 1878 the legislature authorized the regents 
to purchase a fruit farm at Lake Minnetonka at 
a cost not to exceed two thousand dollars and 1 16 
acres were purchased of Culver and Farrington, 
and Peter Gideon, of Excelsior, was placed in 
charge of this farm. It was on this farm and 
under the direction of Peter Gideon that the 
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Wealthy apple was originated. For ten years 
this farm was maintained and many valuable ex- 
periments were conducted. It was thought at 
that time that the work being done at this farm 
could be as successfully carried on at the ex- 
perimental station and so the legislature of 1889 
authorized the sale of the farm. The total 
amount realized from the sale was $16,469.43. 
One thousand three hundred and nine dollars 
and ten cents of this was turned back into the 
permanent University fund for the purchase 
[)rice of the farm and the rest put into the cur- 
rent expense fund of the University. 

THE NEW KRLET FARM. 

This farm was purchased by the regents July 
21), 1907, pursuant to the provisions of chapter 
334 of the laws of 1907. The farm was pur- 
chased of Daniel Fink for $105 per acre, there 
being 77-89 acres, the purchase price was $8,- 
178.45. The land lies in section 7, of township 
116, range 23 West (Carver county). It was 
figured that the cost of the land, exclusive of 
improvements, was about $75 an acre. The ap- 
propriation for this purpose was $16,000, and 



it is expected that additional land will be pur- 
chased. 

The University owns a forestry experimental 
tract of 2,700 acres on the Fond du Lac Indian 
reservation. This tract was donated by the \\'ey- 
erhaeusers and accepted by the legislature of 
1909 and confirmed by action of the board of 
regents, June. 26th, 1909. 

Lands in the state park at Itasca are avail- 
able for use of the department of forestry for 
the puqjose of practical instruction and the 
Morris agricultural school farm, which came 
into possession of the state by act of Congress 
and which was accepted by the legislature of 
1909, is under the control of the board of re- 
gents. The farm on which this school is locat- 
ed contains 296 acres, 160 acres under cultiva- 
tion and the balance devoted to the school build- 
ings, grounds and pastures. This farm is locat- 
ed near Morris in Stevens county, one hundred 
and fifty miles north of the twin cities. 

The University still owns 24.826.72 acres of 
land granted by the United States Government 
as an endowment; 5,040 acres arc under mineral 
Ica-ics according to slate taw. 
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The Graduate School 



Henry T. Eddr. LL. D. 
DciD of the Grtdoalc School 



THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 1892 on tlicre has been contiimou.sly a bo:ly of 

The first degree of master of arts was studeniM studying for lliese degrees as ivill be 

conferred at this University in 1880 upon Gra- seen by the accompanying table which givfs the 

ham Cox Campbell, '77; and the first doctor numlier of degrees conferred and the attendance 

of philosophy upon Charles R. Elliott. From for each year lo the present time. 
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The direction of the graduate work was early 
put in charge of a graduate committee, of which 
Dr. Jabez Brooks was chairman. This con- 
tinued until the formal organization of the grad- 
uate school in 1906, under the deanship of Dr. 
H. T. Eddy. 

The ripe scholarship of Dr. Brooks and the 
high ideals he held as to the commanding posi- 
tion which graduate work should occupy in any 
true university, did much to put that work upon 
the plane since recognized everywhere as es- 
sential. 

The graduate school was established by the 
regents of the University to include in a single 
organization under one faculty, the graduate 
work of all colleges and schools of the University 
leading to the higher non-professional degrees. 

The administration of the school is entrusted 
to the dean, and its faculty consists of those 
professors in the University who give courses 
leading to the degrees it offers. Those degrees 
are respectively that of the master of arts or of 
science for one year of graduate study, and doc- 
tor of philosophy or of science for three years 
or more of graduate work covered by a thesis 
exhibiting some original contribution to human 
knowledge. 

A beginning has been made in the endow- 
ment of graduate fellowships. Upon the multi- 
plication of these will largely depend the rapid- 
ity of the development of the graduate work at 
this University, as it has at other universities. 

LISTS OF DOCTOR'S DEGREES IN SCI- 
ENCE AND PHILOSOPHY GRANTED 

BEFORE 1910. 

Abbetmeyer, Charles D. A. F. Ph. D. '00.— 
Moral evil in Old English literature. 

Avery, Elizabeth Huntington, M. A. la. Col- 
lege. Ph. D. '95. — Influence on American his- 
tory of French immigration. 

Berkey, Charles Peter, B. S. '92. M. S. '93. 
Ph. D. '97.— Geology of the St. Croix dalles. 

Brewster, Henry W'ebb, B. A. '92, M. S. 
'93, Ph. D. '92. — Sensation and intellection, 
their character and their function in the cog- 
nition of the real and the ideal. 

Brohaugh, Gustav O., B. L. '99, LL. B. '93, 
Ph. D. '09. — The pine lands of Minnesota. 



Bergin, Alfred. B. A. Augustana, M. A. 
Minn. '99. Ph. D. '04.— The law of the West 
Goths according to the manuscripts of Aeskil. 

Carlton, Ernest C, B. A. '98, M. A. '00, 
Augustana, Ph. D. '09. — Oscar Levertin, a study 
of literary development. 

Chittenden, E. Porter, Ph. D. '97.— The 
labial series in English sounds. 

Colberg, Ernest J., M. S. '09, Ph. D. '09.— 
The English essay. 

Copeland, John, M. A. Princeton, Ph. D. 
'03. 

Crombie, John S., B. A. Univ. of Mich., 
'76, (Post obitum) Ph. D. '93.— Thesis never 
completed. 

Danner, Harry Ross, B. A. Rutgers, LL. 
B. '93, LL. M. '94, Ph. D. '99.— Legal status 
of the Indian tribes. 

Deinard, Samuel N., B. A. De Pauw. 
M. A., Chicago, Ph. D. '05— The New Year's 
day and the day of judgment of the Jewish 
calendar. 

Downey, Hal, B. A. '03, M. A. '04, Ph. D. 
'09. — The lymphatic tissue of the kidney of 
Polyodon spathula. 

Elftman, Arthur H., B. L. '92, M. S. '93, 
Ph. D. '98. — Some points on the structure and 
composition of igneous rocks of northeastern 
Minnesota. 

Eliason, Adolph Oscar, B. A. ^ M. A., 
Harvard B. L. '96, Ph. D. '01.— The rise of 
commercial banking institutions in the United 
States. 

Elliott, Charles Burke, L. L. B. Iowa 
State '81, Ph. D. '88.— The United States and 
the northeastern fisheries: a history of the 
fishery question. 

Elmquist, Anthony F., Ph. D. '00. — Studies 
in Ezra and Nehemiah with special reference 
to the return under Cyrus and the building of 
the second temple. 

Erickson, Henry A., B. E. '96, Ph. D. '08.— 
The ionization of gases at high pressure. 

Fink, Bruce, M. S. Univ. of 111. Ph. D. '00. 
— Contributions to a knowledge of the lichens 
of Minnesota. 

Flaten, Nils, B. A. '93, M. A. '96, Ph. D. 
'00.— El poema del Cid. 

Freeman, Edward M., B. S. '98, M. S. '99, 
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Ph. D. '05. — The seed fungus of lobium te- 
niulentum, L., the Darnel. 

(leisness, Thomas, B. A. *97, M. A. '99, 
Ph. D. *02. — A comparative study of moods 
denoting joy and grief in the Gothic, Old Eng- 
lish, and Old Anglo Saxon with reference to 
the corresponding moods and expressions in 
Greek and Latin. 

Glasoe, Paul M., B. A. '97, M. S. '98, 
Ph. D. '02. — Camphroxine. 

Hemingway, Ernest, M. A. '03, M. D. '08, 
Ph. D. '04. — The anatomy of placobdella pedi- 
culata. 

Jayne, Violet (Mrs. E. C. Schmidt), M. A. 
Michigan, Ph. D. '03. — George Eliot's character 
portrayal in the chief characters of "Adam 
Bede," "Mill on the Floss," "Middlemarch," and 
"Daniel Deronda" with special reference to its 
bearing on plot development. 

Kovarik, Alois F., B. A. '04, M. A. '07, 
Ph. D. '09. — The effect of changes in the pres- 
sure and temperature of the gas upon the ve- 
locity of the negative ions produced by ultra- 
violet-light. 

Lantz, Charles E., M. A. '02, Ph. D. '04.— 
The development of plots and characters in the 
comedies of Terence. 

Lyon, Harold, B. S. '00, M. S. '01, Ph. D. 
'03. — The embryology of zinkgo. 

McDonald, William, B. S. '98, Ph. D. '07. 
— Reclamation and settlement of arid lands. Sc. 
D. '09. — Agricultural education in America. 

Magnusson, Peter M., B. A. Gustavus 
Adolphus '90, LL. B. '06, Ph. D. '93.— Some 
applications of logical and psychological prin- 
cipes to grammar. 

Mattson, Peter, B. A. '02, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Ph. D. '06. — The development of the 
constitutional idea in Sweden. 

Merrill, John E., B. A. '91, Ph. D. '94.— 
Ideals and institutions: their parallel devel- 
opment. 

Miller, Frederick C, B. A. '03, M. A. '07, 
Ph. D. '08. — The history and organization of 
the police. 

Mott, Alice J., M. A. Iowa, Ph. D. '99.— 
The ninth year of a deaf child's life. 

Nilsson, Victor A., Ph. D. '97.— Loddfafnis- 
mal : an Eddie study. 



Norlie, Olaf, B. A. '98, St. Olaf, M. A. '01 
Wis. Ph. D. '08. — The principles of expressive 
reading. 

Peithman, Ernest, Ph. D. '98. — Investiga- 
tion on Kant's conception of experience. 

Rachie, Elias, B. L. '96, M. L. '97, LL. B. 
'02, Ph. D. '01. — Taxation in Minnesota. 

Ramaley, Francis, B. S. '95, M. S. '96, Ph. 
D. '98. — Contributions to a knowledge of seed- 
lings. 

Sanford, John A., B. A. Brown Univ. M. A. 
'96, Ph. D. '94.— The stage in the Attic theatre 
of the fifth century B. C. 

Sewell, Hannah R., B. A. '84, Ph. D. '99. 
— Theory of value before Adam Smith. 

Vikner, Edward J., B. A. '01, M. A. '02, 
Ph. D. '05. — A study of romanticism and the 
romantic school of Swedish literature. 

Wilkin, George F., B. A. Rochester, Ph. D. 
'02. — Control in evolution. 

Zeleny, Anthony, B. S. '02, M. S. '93, Ph. 
D. '07. — The capacity of the mica condenser 
and its application as a standard for the com- 
parison of electrical quantities. 

Zeleny, John, B. S. '92, Ph. D. '06.— The 
velocity of the ions produced in gases by 
Roentgen rays. 

ADVANXED DEGREES GRANTED 

12 3 EnroUmeat 



1880—91 


6 


4 


1 




1892 


1 


1 


1 


57 


1893 


5 


4 


2 


88 


1894 


4 


4 


2 


91 


1895 


3 


6 


1 


88 


1896 


9 


6 





138 


1897 


10 


7 


3 


139 


1898 


10 


9 


4 


156 


1899 


12 


5 


4 


174 


1900 


6 


2 


5 


148 


1901 


8 


13 


2 


160 


1902 


25 


1 


4 


152 


1903 


20 


1 


3 


136 


1904 


15 


1 


3 


116 


1905 


15 


1 


3 


116 


1906 


21 


2 


3 


110 


1907 


21 


3 


2 


95 


1908 


21 


2 


3 


107 


1909 


30 


6 


6 


127 



Totals 236 



76 



52 



'This list includes 215 decrees of M. A. and 21 of M. 

L. 
-This list includes seventy-one degjrees of M. S., two of 

C. E. and two of M. Ajcr. and one of E. E. 
•■^This list includes forty-seven decrees of Ph.D., one of 

Sc. I)., one of Phm.D. and two of D. C. L. 
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The College of Science, Literature and the Arts 



This college was provided in the charter o£ 
the University and was organized by the regents 
at the very heginning, along with the college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts. The work of this 
college extended from tlie grades to the com- 
pletion of work for the bachelor's degree, and 
the revised plan adopted in July 1871, was 
shaped to provide for advanced work leading 
to corresponding advanced degrees. The pre- 
paratory work was dropped off gradually, pre- 
paratory classes being discontinued in 1874, 1875 



and the final preparatory class being dropped in 
1890. 

According to the original plan of organiza- 
tion adopted by the regents this college was one 
of the group of colleges making up the Univer- 
sity. Tlie plan of organization contemplated the 
gradual dropping of preparatory work up to the 
junior year, as the high schools were prepared 
to take over this work, it being expected that 
the real University work in general and tech- 
nical lines should begin with the junior year. 
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The original plan, as actually put into oper- 
ation provided for the granting of a formal 
certificate upon completion of the work of the 
sophomore year, this certificate admitting the 
holder to any of the various colleges of the 
University. The form of certificate granted in 
the early days is shown in this history of the 
college. (See page 96.) 

Naturally this plan resulted in merging the 
identity of the course in agriculture and en- 
gineering with one of the courses in this col- 
lege, the work being identical with that of the 
scientific course up to the end of the sopho- 
more year and the work of the junior and sen- 
ior years were but slightly differentiated from 
that laid out for the scientific students. In the 
early years students used frequently to com- 
plete the work required for an engineering de- 
gree at the same time they completed the work* 
of the scientific course. This state of affairs, 
the merging of the identities of the three col- 
leges continued, to greater or less extent, down 
to the year 1885-86, when the college of en- 
gineering was organized as a separate and dis- 
tinct college with its own course of study out- 
lined from the freshman to the senior years. 

Thus it is that the history of the college 
of science, literature and the arts, down to about 
1888, the date of the organization of the depart- 
ments of medicine and law, is the history of the 
University. Since that date the college has its 
own separate and distinct existence and history. 

Despite its separate organization, the college 
remained, in a very considerable degree, "the 
University" down to the opening of the year 
1903-04, when its first dean was elected, and 
even for some years after his election, President 
Northrop continued to preside at the meetings 
of its faculty and to feel for the college a special 
sense of responsibility. 

The increasing tendency toward professional 
training, especially engineering, has caused many 
changes in the character of the work offered the 
students of this college and the relative number 
of men and women pursuing the same. The 
college now prepares all students pursuing 
courses in medicine and law, by giving them 



their first two years of training, two years of 
college work being required for admission to 
medicine at the present time and the same 
amount is to be required for admission to the 
college of law after the coming fall. The figures 
for enrollment in this college for the past twenty 
years, by five-year periods are as follows: 

91-92 96-97 01-02 06-07 09-10 
Men 314 477 544 536 613 

Women 223 432 635 882 953 

This shows that the increase in the number 
of men for the past twenty years has been but 
299, while the increase in the attendance 
of women has been above four hundred per cent. 
The large increase in the number of women is 
undoubtedly largely influenced by the fact that 
the University is located in the Twin Cities 
where it is convenient for the women to attend 
and the further fact that the average young 
woman is not so much concerned as her brothers 
as to the means of making a living, and the fur- 
ther fact that those who do expect to make 
their own living look forward to the teaching 
profession and they secure their training for that 
profession in the college of science, literature 
and the arts. 

The housing of the students of this college 
has been as remarkable an example of the growth 
of the University, as any one thing about the 
University. In the beginning the "Old Main" 
housed the whole University; then the college 
of agriculture building was erected and cared 
for the work in chemistry. The college of engin- 
eering was partly cared for when the mechanic 
arts building was erected. Pillsbury hall fol- 
lowed soon after and this proving insufficient, the 
chemistry building was erected, then the library, 
then the physics building and then, upon the 
burning of the Old Main, Folwell hall, which 
houses most of the classes that were provided 
for in the "Old Main," and now several de- 
partments are so over-crowded that new build- 
ings are absolutely needed to provide for them. 
Buildings on the new campus are being taken to 
make provision for various departments and al- 
ready the department of free hand drawing is 
thus being provided for, and the college shares 
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with other departments in the use of the Armory, 
and to some extent the students of the college 
elect work in the departments of law, medicine 
and engineering. Alice Shevlin hall, the wom- 
en's building, is filling a large part in the 
lives of the women of this college and the men 
are looking forward to the enjoyment of a men's 
building, which it is hoped and expected will 
be erected upon the campus in the not distant 
future. 

Admission to this college is based upon the 
completion of a full four-year high school course 
or its equivalent. The college course embraces 
four years and leads to the degree of bachelor of 
arts. The six-year medical course is a prescribed 
course, the first two years of the course being 
pursued in this college, and the first two years' 
work in the college of medicine and surgery, 
leads to the degree bachelor of science. As 
originally organized this college provided courses 
in the classics, in science and literature and the 
degrees granted were bachelor of arts, science, 
or literature. In 1899 provision was made for 
offering work in a so-called civic course, leading 
to the degree bachelor of philosophy and one 
class, of ten members, was graduated in 1901. 
Beginning with the year 1901-02, all distinction 
in courses was abolished and the course was 
made more largely elective and all completing 
the course were given the degree bachelor of 
arts. 

Until the beginning of the year, 1893-94, the 
work of the junior and senior years was not 
wholly elective, though from the very beginning 
some provision had been made for elective work 
in these two years, the amount being gradually 
increased until the vear 1893-94, when all of the 
work of these two years was made entirely elec- 
tive. The work of the freshman and sopho- 
more years was, however, outlined with rare 
chances to secure options up to about the middle 
of the nineties, when the elective system, hedged 
in by more or less stringent regulations, had 
become fairly well established as a prhiciple. 
From that time on until the opening of the year 



1904, when the work of these years was made 
practically elective, the principle made progress 
and finally resulted in the work of the whole 
course being made elective, with but few restric- 
tions other than imposed by the requirement for 
a major course and four minor courses for all 
who graduate. In 1908 the faculty, feeling that 
the elective privilege, for freshmen and sopho- 
mores, had been carried to extremes, collected 
the subjects open to freshmen into three groups, 
and required that, at least, one subject should be 
taken from each of these groups. In 1909 the 
same action was taken in reference to subjects 
open to sophomores. The groups for freshmen, 
in addition to the required work in rhetoric and 
in mathematics or those who enter with less 
than three years of mathematics are 1st, lan- 
guage, 2nd, science, 3rd, a group consisting of 
Greek, history and mathematics. The groups 
for sophomores are 1st, language, 2nd, science 
and 3rd, a group consisting of economics and 
political science, history, mathematics, philoso- 
phy and psychology. This college has forty- 
seven professors, thirty-three assistant professors, 
fifty-two instructors and fifteen scholars and as- 
sistants. This college did not have a dean until 
the year 1903-04. The affairs of the college are 
governed, as in the case of other colleges, by 
the faculty, subject in all matters of unusual im- 
portance to the action of the board of regents. 

Up to the present time the college has done 
very little in the way of University extension. 
This has not been due to any disinclination to 
enter the field but because no provision has been 
made for the maintenance of such work and be- 
cause of the great demands upon the teaching 
force of the University to care for the regular 
University classes. The legislature of 1909 
made an appropriation for a beginning of Uni- 
versity extension work and the same has been 
organized and courses offered. Provision is 
made for lecture courses by various departments, 
also for correspondence courses where there is 
demand for such courses. The work will be 
prosecuted as rapidly as conditions may admit. 
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Prior to 1872, the college of engineering did 
not exist, even on paper, as a distinct college. 
It was a part of the college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. 

Two courses were offered in 1871, civil en- 
gineering, and mechanical engineering; with 
Arthur Beardsley C. E. as professor of civil 
engineering and industrial mechanics. 

In the University organization of that early 
period, the years below junior were included in 
the collegiate department. The junior and sen- 
ior years in the division of the mechanic arts, 
alone constituted the vocational school. 

While the mechanic arts division appeared 
ready to receive candidates for the degree of me- 
chanical engineer, no curriculum for a mechan- 
ical course was laid down, while a full course in 
civil engineering was shown. Upon the shoul- 
ders of a single professor rested the manifold 
duties of the technical faculty of an engineering 
college with classes in arithmetic, algebra and 
history added. Equipment was sparse in those 
days, and it is with an apparent great satisfaction 
that Professor Beardsley states that, — "Towards 
the middle of the third term (1871) — a compass 
and a chain were procured, and the class received 
as much practice in the field with them as could 
be obtained without going out of hearing of 
the recitation bell — in the fifty minutes per day, 
which was all the time that could be spared 
from other work for this purpose." 

This class in field work numbered three men ; 
classes in draughting numbered from one to 
fourteen. 

Professor Beardsley resigned and went to 
Swarthmore College in 1872. In his report 
for the year 1871-2, he writes, "The college cre- 
ated by the State legislature last winter, has 
not been represented during the past year by any 
students in actual attendance, but will be repre- 
sented in 1872-3 by a good class." 

The reorganization of the University in 1872 
permitted the college of mechanic arts to emerge 
as an individual college. 

Professor Mitchell D. Rhame, a graduate in 
arts at Yale, succeeded to the omnibus instruc- 
torship in engineering in 1872, assistant pro- 
fessor in 1873, professor in 1874. 



The first graduates in the college of me- 
chanics were made bachelors of civil engineering 
in class of 1875, three in all. The men were 
Henry Clay Leonard and J. Clark Stewart, who 
ultimately became surgeons, and Samuel Addi- 
son Rank, who became a mining engineer. Three 
more bachelors of civil engineering were gradu- 
ated in 1876. Lewis Singer Gillette, Charles 
Edward Thayer, and Eugene Alvin Hendrick- 
son. In 1877, Walter Stone Pardee was a lone 
graduate with the degree of bachelor of archi- 
tecture. For three years 1880-1882 there were 
no graduates. Up to 1883 a total of only ten 
degrees were conferred. 

The reports of 1873 and 1874 record an ap- 
propriation by the legislature of $50,000 for 
buildings, and $29,350 for heating, ventilating 
and furnishing the University. In the two new 
buildings, the main and the agricultural, the 
college of mechanic arts, shared in the better 
quarters; and out of the latter fund money was 
secured for instruments and tools — for survey- 
ing and shop uses. Of course these were days of 
cramped finances, and small beginnings, but the 
reaching up towards the ultimate technical school 
was manifest. 

In 1874 Mr. Louis W. Peck was made in- 
structor in physics and drawing. 

In the fall of 1880 William A. Pike was 
made professor of engineering and in charge of 
physics. Professor Pike was a graduate of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. He had 
served as a student instructor in civil engineering 
in that college, had been principal of evening in- 
dustrial schools in Boston, and had been pro- 
fessor of civil engineering in Maine State col- 
lege for a term of years. Professor Pike's 
coming into the college brought a man of keen 
mind, with full technical training and adequate 
professional experience. He gathered about 
himself in instructional capacities, such capable 
men as W. F. Decker, H. M. Waitt, and later 
W. T. Carr and John H. Barr. He emphasized 
the course in mechanical engineering in antici- 
pation of demand. The new engineering im- 
petus expressed itself in a call for a mechanic 
arts building, and this building was made pos- 
sible by an allotment of $45,000 from the ap- 
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propriation under the Act of 1881. The building 
was erected in 1886, and gave the college "a 
local habitation and a name." 

It is natural that Professor Pike, with his 
early experience in the Boston evening schools, 
should wish to transplant these to Minnesota 
soil. In the fall of 1881 free evening lessons 
in industrial drawing were given to young me- 
chanics. The course was an immediate success. 



During the same fall, under Mr. W. F. 
Decker, — "an expert mechanic as well as a well 
trained scientific scholar," — as instructor, shop 
work was offered as an industrial course. In 
1883 an artisans' training school, giving evening 
courses in shop work and drawing, and day 
courses in mathematics and drawing, was made 
a separate department of the college of mechan- 
ic arts. 

In 1883 only three graduates, and in 1884 
only four, were given engineering degrees, with 



a total of sixteen graduates from the beginning. 

In the fall of 1885 Mr. John H. Barr be- 
came instructor in mechanical engineering and 
Mr. W. R. Hoag instructor in civil engineering. 
At the same time Mr. Frederick S. Jones, who 
was destined to play an important part in the 
development of the college, became instructor 
in physics. He came from Vale with two years 
of preparatory study in English. 

In 1886 Professor Pike was made director of 
the college, this with a new and separate build- 
ing indicating that the paper organization of 
the University, which made it an aggregate of 
individual colleges, was growing into fact. To 
round out the college, a course in electrical en- 
gineering was established in 1887. The artisans' 
training school was reorganized some time dur- 
ing the biennial period 1887-1888, and renamed 
"school of practical mechanics and design." Its 
scope included wood carving and freehand draw- 
ing in addition to its prior industrial courses. 
Professor Pike was made dean of the college of 
mechanic arts in 1890. 

In 1891 the school of mines was instituted 
and Professor \Vm. R. Appleby made professor 
of mining and metallurgy. This school was 
formally opened in January 1892 and was in- 
corporated in the engineering college. The new 
name of the college was college of engineering, 
metallurgy and mechanic arts. 

In the fall of 1891 Professor George D. 
.Shepardson was called from Cornell to take 
charge of the electrical engineering department. 

In the spring of 1892 Professor Pike resigned 
to go into private practice retaining only a 
lectureship in the college. He was succeeded 
as dean by Professor Christopher W. Hall, 

A college is made up of three things, a body 
of students, a body of instructors, and quarters 
to get together in, and a fourth element in a 
technical school, — something of equipment. 

In 1892 the college of engineering graduated 
ten men; in 1893, fourteen; in 1894, six men. 
The report of the regents for 1893-4 shows 114 
regular students in college of engineering, and a 
considerable number of artisans, and irregular 
students. 
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The faculty shows some changes and much 
growth. In 1894 Dr. H. T. Eddy became part 
of the college. In 1895, Professor Arthur E. 
Haynes, Mr. Frank H. Constant and Frank W. 
Springer were permanently incorporated into the 
(acuity. In 1894 Mr. W. H. Kirchner was 
brought in to take over the school of design. 
The school of design by reason of raised en- 
trance requirements, shortly went out of existence 
to be succeeded by the school of industrial art, 
under Professor Kirchner. 

Dean Hall, in the spring of 1897, resigned 
to resume the more studious life of professor of 



Mr. H, Wade Hibbard was secured as profes- 
sor of mechanical engineering. He resigned in 
1898 to go to Cornell and the chair was per- 
manently filled in the same year by the in- 
coming of Professor John J. Flather, the pres- 
ent head of the department of mechanical en- 
gineering. In 1901 Professor Smith was suc- 
ceeded by Professor W. H. Kavanaugh, the pres- 
ent head of the department of experimental 
engineering. 

Meanwhile the number of students was in- 
creasing, money became available for equipment 
and buildings. During the years 1897-98 a 
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mineralogy, and President Northrop was elect- 
ed acting dean by the regents. 

Prior to this, in 1896, the school of mines 
was detached from the college of engineering 
to form a separate school, and in 1900 Professor 
Appleby was made dean of mining school. 

Frederick S. Jones, professor of physics, was 
elected dean of the college of engineering and 
mechanic arts in June 1902. In the words of 
President Northrop, "he brought order out of 
seeming chaos in this college." 

Professor John H. Barr had resigned in 1891 
to accept a professorship at Cornell. He was 
succeeded by Professor Harry E. Smith. In 
1895 Professor Smith was placed in charge of 
experimental engineering and shop work, and 



structural laboratory was installed for tests of 
materials. New equipment was added to the 
departments of mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering and in 1901-2 each of these depart- 
ments was housed in a building of its own. In 
1903-4 a new wing was added to the mechanic 
arts building; and additions were made to the 
power plant operated by the mechanical and 
electrical departments. 

The number of students has increased until 
the aggregate exceeds four hundred. In 1907, 
the legislature appropriated $250,000 for new 
engineering buildings. The erection of these 
buildings has been dtlayed by reason of campus 
purchases and settlements. 

In the fall of 1909 Frederick S. Jones re- 
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tired as dean to accept the deanship of the col- 
lege at Yale. He was succeeded by Francis C. 

Shenehon, a graduate of the college of en- 
gineering of Minnesota. 

The college of engineering has grown to be 
a great technical school, thronged with serious 
students, with a faculty of unusual strength, 
and equipment good in the present, and ex- 
cellent in the near future. The number of stu- 
dents ranges between three and four hundred. 
Graduating classes exceed in some years, seventy 
men. The technical faculty has thirty-five men, 
in addition to the faculty appertaining to other 
colleges. 

The college has three buildings, and by 
another year, will occupy in addition two mag- 



nificent new buildings on the greater campus. 
The college already is two years on with its five 
year course in engineering leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science in engineering at the end 
of four years, and civil, mechanical, or electrical 
engineer at the end of the fifth. A course in 
architecture is announced to begin another fall. 

'i"he future seems full of promise. The 
standing of the college is already high. Its 
growth seems assured, and more apprehension is 
felt lest it grow too fast, than that it may lack 
growth. Looking ahead a decade, the engineer- 
ing group of buildings, ten in number cover- 
ing two city blocks, will be alive with young 
men preparing themselves for a life of beneficent 
activity and helpful citizenship. 
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In Minnesota, with its large mining interests, 
a school of mines is a very important part of 
the University, Originally the school of mines 
was organized as an independent school, this was 
in 1888. For three years it existed as a separate 
organization when it was consolidated with the 
other branches of engineering under the college 
of engineering, metallurgy and the mechanic 
arts. Three years later another reorganization 
took place and the school of mines was made in- 
dependent and given its own course of study and 
faculty and four years later Professor William 
R. Appleby, who had been in charge of the 
department of metallurgy, since 1890 was made 
dean. The college is housed in its own build- 
ing and in an ore-crushing plant, both on the 
river bank. It is one of the most completely 
equipped department!, on the campus. The legis- 
lature has recognized it in a special way by 
making a special appropriation for its support 



and the school is doing a most excellent work in 
the preparing of mining engineers. In its inter- 
nal affairs it is governed as the other colleges 
are, by its own faculty but in this college the 
dean and faculty have introduced, to a greater 
extent than has been attempted in any other de- 
partment of the Univprsity, the idea of student 
self government and to a very great degree the 
affairs of this school, so far as they relate to 
student conduct, are in charge of a committee 
of students representing the various classes of 
the school. The plan has worked unusually 
well and the sense of responsibility which has 
been placed upon the students has resulted in a 
corresponding feeling of responsibility for the 
welfare of the school. Since its organization the 
graduates of this school have found ready em- 
ployment upon graduation and have made good 
wherever they have located. Practically all of 
the graduates of the school are engaged in va- 
rious lines of mining engineering. 
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The School of Chemistry. 



Gcargc B. Pnnklorlcr. Ph. D,. D»d. 

The school of cliemistry was orf^aniztd in analytical clicmisiry for the purpose of fitting 

18%. At that time the demands for lechnical men and women for leacliers, analysts and in- 

and applied chemistry were so limited that it did vestigators. As this work was more or less 

not seem wise to offer a course along those lines, closely associated with tlie work in the college 

A single course was, therefore, established in of science, literature and the arts, the school was 
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affiliated with that college. In 1903, however, 

the school had grown sufficiently to warrant mak- 
ing it independent. In that year it was re- 
organized as the school of analytical and applied 
chemistry with George B. Frankforter as dean. 
Through a marvelous development of the chem- 
ical industries of the country the demands for 
trained chemists so increased that it was found 
necessary to broaden the scope of work by ad- 
ditional courses. Accordingly, two additional 
courses were offered. The three courses offered 
were as follows: 

1, Analytical chemistry, leading to bachelor 
of science in chemistry, 

2, Arts and chemistry, leading to bachelor of 
arts and bachelor of science in chemistry. 

3, Applied chemistry, leading to bachelor of 
science in chemical engineering. 

It is important in this brief history to give 
an adequate idea of the scope of chemical work 



pursued by our graduates. Among these may be 
mentioned ; 

1. Teaching of chemistry. 

2. Pure research work as indicated by the 
bureau of standards at Washington. 

3. Strictly technical work, as indicated by the 
work done in the treasury department at Wash- 
ington. 

4. General industrial work including paper, 
leather, paints and dyes. 

5. Highly applied work as the chemistry of 
sugar, starch, glucose, cement, iron and gas. 

6. Food chemistry as indicated by the work 
required in the federal and slate laboratories in 
enforcing the pure food laws. 

During the last three years the number of 
students has increased rapidly. There are at 
present in all of the courses about one hun- 
dred students. The faculty has likewise in- 
creased. The number giving instruction in the 
school is fifty-eight with twenty of that number 
giving instruction in chemistry alone. 

George B. Frankforter. 
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The history of agricultural education as a 
state enterprise, in Minnesota as in other stales, 
had been, prior to 1888, mainly the story of a 
great Idea, present in the consciousness of mul- 
titudes of farmers and of many educators, but 
undeveloped, and unable to formulate itself in 
either language or satisfactory achievement. 
Farmers everywhere, possessed with a just con- 
ception of the innate dignity of their callini; 
were clamoring for its larger recognition in the 
educational work of the state. Wliy should that 



work be confined, they asked, beyond the "little 
red school house," to educating lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, and business men, while the farmer 
was neglected; as if he had no educational need 
which could not be satisfied with the curriculum 
of that red "landmark of civilization?" 

The Morrill law of 1862, by which Congress 
donated a great tract of land to each state, for 
the establishment of a college where the leading 
object should be "to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the 
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mechanic arts," was the fruit of the farmers' 
protest against what they deemed one-sided ed- 
ucational conditions. So also was the incorpo- 
ration, at an earlier date, in the organic act 
of the University of Minnesota, of a rcjuirement 
that the University should include a "college 
of agriculture." The aggressive movement of 
the Farmers' Alliance in "the eighties." to sep- 
arate the college of agriculture from the Univer- 
sity, arose from what was a very natural belief, 
on the part of farmers, that the regents had 
failed to make good the purpose for which Con- 
gress had bestowed the land grant of 1862. And 
really the showing of students, during nearly a 
score of years after it was opened, in the so- 
called college of agriculture — the number being 
so small as not to bi: deemed worth recording in 
federal reports down to 1886, when there were 
five— seemed to justify the contention that the 
regents were giving the stale an agricultural col- 
lege only "on paper." 

Regents, faculty and farmers were in fact 
working in the dark. Rather, one might say, it 
was a case of the blind leading the blind ; with a 
good deal of doubt, at limes, as to which were 
the leaders and which the led. Neither regents 
nor professors had any clear conception of the 
farmer's needs, and the farmer didn't know ex- 
actly what he wanted. The former deemed that, 
having provided courses in a large numlier of 
arts and sciences having more or less relation 
to agriculture, — having maimed the chairs with 
competent professors, and issued an invitation 
to all youths desiring an education in these 
branches of learning to enter the University, on 
terms as easy or easier than those exacted of 
other students — they had done their whole duty. 
The farmers, on the other hand, were possessed 
with a vague feeling that they were purposely 
proffered something they couldn't use. 

The editor of the Western Farmer fitly com- 
pared the errors made in those early days of 
agricultural education with those made in the 
first endeavors to educate the southern negroes, 
during the restoration period. Said he i 

"The early agricultural college taught similar 
subjects, with some mathematics, zoology, and 



astronomy added, possibly that more exact 
knowledge of the moon's action in its first, sec- 
ond and third quarters, on dressing pork, plant- 
ing potatoes or setting fence corner blocks might 
be known. 

"At all events, the results were similar. The 
negroes' education was a complete failure. The 
agricultural college, up to 1888, so far as the . 
farmers were concerned, was also. Its gradu- 
ates, which were few and far between, looked 
for positions away from the farm. Its tendency 
was diametrically opposed to the agricultural ed- 
ucation of today." 

With the year 1886 a new and better chap- 
ter was opened in the historv of the agricultural 
department of the University. It was resolved 



Col. Wm, U. I^sBell. FormcrlT Dean. 

to test the cultural value of manual training, in 
association with a curriculum made up of stud- 
ies related to the actual work of the farm. There 
had been an awakening to the fact that what the 
farmer most nec*ded was not a course in ad- 
vanced sciences, such as the University had ten- 
dered him, but an institution which should per- 
form the same office, in fitting his youth for 
agricultural prosperity, as tlie ordinary high 
school performed in fitting others for business 
life or for college. 
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The foremost agent in this awakening was 
Dr. David L. Kiehle, superintendent of public 
instruction and ex-officio regent of the Univer- 
sity from 1881 to 1893. He had followed the 
leadership of Dr. C, M. Woodward, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, in the battles which 
for successive years had been fought in the Na- 
tional Education Association, over the recogni- 
tion of manual training in the schools ; and had 
become an enthusiast in the advocacy of "the 
education of hand and eye" as a primary neces- 
sity in any system which should adequately meet 
the needs of an American population. 

In the spring of 1888, Dr. David L. Kiehle 
submitted to the public press and to the board of 
regents of the University a plan of organization 
for a school of agriculture, which will be found 
in full in the general history of the University 
in this volume. 

In a circular of information issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education, concerning 
the "History of Education in Minnesota," is em- 
bodied a contribution from Regent S. M. Owen ; 
in which, referring to Dr. Kiehle's plan, he says : 
"No proposition suggested in the foregoing 
met with more adverse criticism than the one 
to hold the school during the winter months, 
when, it was said, practical agriculture could 
not be taught, since the opportunity for object 
lessons in crop growing and conditions of prac- 
tice would be wanting. But experience has con- 
firmed the predictions of Professor Kiehle. 
Many of the disadvantages of teaching practical 
subjects in the winter have been overcome by 
means of plants, animals, machines, charts, 
models, and other illustrative material which 
from year to year is being collected. The boy 
receives instruction during the winter that he is 
eager to put in practice on the farm during the 
succeeding summer. While at work there, he dis- 
covers defects in his education that cause him to 
look forward with pleasant anticipation to the 
second tenn of the school, when the defects 
may be remedied." 

The consideration of this plan by the board 
of regents was followed by its prompt adoption. 
This course was facilitated by the circumstance 



that, in the experiment farm at St. Anthony 
Park, the University already possessed not only 
an ideal location for the new school, but a 
staff of trained specialists in several branches 
of agriculture, admirably qualified to assume the 
office of instructors; also a considerable equip- 
ment, which could be utilized in the work of 
practical instruction as well as of experimenta- 

Aside from the two hundred and forty-nine 
acres of excellent land, this equipment consist- 
ed, in part, of a fine farm house and bam, a 
chemical laboratory (occupying the site of the 
present dairy hall) ; a very full assortment of 



agricultural implements; cattle, sheep, hogs, 
horses, harnesses, wagons, etc. ; a well and a wa- 
ter system. 

As for instructors, the presence, at the be- 
ginning, of such specialists — already identified 
with the college of agriculture as well as the 
experiment station — as Professors \yillet M. 
Hays, Samuel B. Green, Otto Lugger, David N, 
Harper, and Olaf SchwartzkopfT, was in verity 
of more advantage to the school than a large 
endowment. These gentlemen accepted with 
enthusiasm the new responsibilities laid upon 
them by the establishment of the school; and to 
their quick comprehension of the needs of the 
situation, and the thoroughly practical way in 
which they addressed themselves to the work, 
must be mainly attributed the almost instantane- 
ous success which followed. We have Dr. 
Northrop's word for it that "instruction in 
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agriculture was offered at the opening of the 
college in J 869." A comparison of the rela- 
tive progress of such instruction, during the 
twenty years following and including that date, 
and during the twenty years beginning with 
1888, affords a very interesting illustration of 
the superiority of the new ideas represented by 
these instructors, over the old ideas of agricul- 
tural education. 

To the buildings already existing on the ex- 
periment farm, the regents added a single one, 
designed to afford under one roof "the conven- 
iences of educational, culinary, and dormitory 
service," at a cost of about $40,000. It had dor- 
mitory accommodations for thirty-five persons. 
In this building the school was opened, Octo- 
l)er 18th. 1888, with eighteen students; a num- 
ber increased, however, during the term, to forty- 
seven. This building, by the way, is still in 
use (1910} under the name of the "Home" 
building. Its prominent sign, declaring it to 
be the "School of Agriculture. University of Min- 
nesota," evokes no little amiLsement among vis- 
itors, as they compare it with the statelier struc- 
tures of the group of twenty-five now sharing 
the honor of housing the school. 

The conditions under which the work of 
the school was begun arc well described by Dean 
Liggett, in an address delivered at the thir- 
teenth annual commencement, March 2Ist, 1903: 

"There was a well-defined purpose, enforci.'d 
l)y much enthusiasm, iiut that purpose was to 
start a school of agriculture, and was not backed 
by any clear and comprehensive knowledge tif 
what a school of agriculture should be. There 
were no precedents. Agricultural education was 
in a most chaotic condition. There were many 
theories, and some so-called 'agricultural col- 
leges' had been maintained for some years pre- 
vious, but as a rule they taught very little ag- 
riculture. Likewise there were no text books; 
and no one had formulated a practical curricu- 
lum for a school of agriculture of a high-school 
grade. It was evident that the work must be 
experimental. A two-years' course was laid out, 
and instruction commenced. As we look at this 
course now, we see there was but little agricul- 



ture in it, and this was, under the conditions just 
rehearsed, to be expected. There was difficulty 
in securing experienced teachers (or, to put it 
more accurately, there were no experienced teach- 
ers), and this added much to the difficulties lo 
be overcome. It is true that two members of 
the faculty were graduates of agricultural col- 
leges, and the school perhaps owes more to them 
than to any others for an early infusion of ag- 
riculture into the course of study. Professors 
Hays and Green were persistent and succ.'ssful 
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advocates of agricultural education in fact as 
well as in name, and to them is due the highest 
praise for their splendid work in laying the 
foundations of the agricultural work of the 

The instructors engaged, and the course of 
study arranged, under the conditions so de- 
scribed, are shown by the following list, copied 
from one of the earliest announcements of the 
school : 

W. W. Pendergast, Principal — Physics, Phy-^i- 
cal Geography. 

H. W. Brewster, A. B., Assistant Principal. 
— Mathematics. 

C. R. Aldrich, Manual Training. 
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Olof Schwartzkopff, V. M. D., Physiology, 
Veterinary Science. 

D. W. Sprague, Penmanship, Accounts. 

Samuel B. Green, B. S., Horticulture, Ap- 
plied Botany. 

W. M. Hays, B. S. A., Agriculture, Stock. 

Otto Lugger, Ph. D., Entomology. 

D. N. Harper, Ph. B., Agricultural Chem- 
btry. 

Mrs, Florence A. Brewster was the first 
matron of the institution. 

THE TENTATIVE STAGE. 

The tentative or experimental stage in the 
growth and establishment of the school may be 
said to have covered the first four years. The 
proper correlation of its work with that of the 
experiment station was a matter of much 
thoughtful consideration. The arrangement of 
the two-yeare' course so that it would articulate 
with that of the college of agriculture was a per- 
plexing problem. The absence of text-books 
made it necessary that, in addition to their other 
duties, some members of the faculty should spend 
much time in their preparation. These text- 
books were practically the first of their kind ever 
published in America. Their practical nature, 
and their adaptation to the purpose for which 
prepared, have secured for them a welcome in 
many another slate; and they contributed much 
to foster the leadership which Minnesota soon as- 
sumed in this type of education. 

The attendance of students grew from forty- 
seven in 1888-89 to seventy-eight in 1889-90. 
In the latter year the first graduating class, four- 
teen in number, received diplomas. The build- 
ing now known as Pendergast hall, containing 
dormitory facilities for sixty-five students, an 
assembly room, recitation room, etc., was erected 
in 1889, also a veterinary building. In 1890 
the accommodations of the school were still fur- 
ther increased by the erection of a chemical 
laboratory; a small building devoted to offices 
and laboratory having previously been burned. 

These additions, and the growing reputation 
of the school, resulted in an attendance during 
the third year, 1890-91, of one hundred and four 
students. In addition, five of its graduates en- 



tered the college of agriculture in the University 
proper, for the purpose of taking the advanced 
courses in the sciences pertaining to agriculture, 
and thus fitting themselves for teaching and ex- 
periment work. The secret of attracting the as- 
piring youth of the farm to such a college — 
toward which President Northrop was vaguely 
feeling his way when, early in 1887, he said, 
"I am certain that our present plan of starting 
the agricultural department lower down in the 
course of study than heretofore is the correct 
one," — had at last been found. The school of 
agriculture, taking the place, for the farm boy, 
of the high school in the ordinary course of ed- 
ucation, between the common school and the 
college, supplied the vital but heretofore missing 
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requisite. Henceforth the college of agriculture 
would never lack students. Scientific agricul- 
ture was becoming one of the "professions." 
More acutely felt than ever was the painful scar- 
city of teachers and of men competent to take up 
the growing work of the bureaus — soon to be- 
come "departments" — of agriculture, federal and 
state. This scarcity inspired the regents to en- 
courage those graduates from the school, who 
seemed adapted to the work, to take the advanced 
course and thus aid in supplying the demand. 
A similar plan has been pursued in other states. 
But so rapidly has agricultural education ex- 
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panded, and so remarkable lias been the differ- 
entiation of single branches into several others 
requiring special knowledge for their teaching, 
that after twenty years the demand is inleiisified 
rather than lessened. The competition of the 
different schools, and of the government, for 
ihe services of the best men, shows hnw eager 
have become our people for the advancement of 
a department of learning for the needs of which 
the common school was once deemed amply suf- 
ficient. 

In 1891 Dairy hall was built al a cost of 
$15,000, Although its dimensions were con- 
siderably smaller than at present, it was well 
equipped for giving practical instruction in but- 
ter and cheese -making, beside containing a large 
lecture-room arranged for the admission of ani- 
mals before the classes, and affording splendid 
facilities for lucid demonstrations by instructors ; 
also for the time being, it accommodated many 
of the administrative offices of the school and 
experiment station. 

Preliminary to the completion of this buiid- 
ing, the board of regents, early in 1891, an- 
nounced the opening of a dairy school, in terms 
as follows: 

"A course in home dairying to be given this 



autumn, bsginning November 16th and ending 
December lyth, is provided for the regular stu- 
dents of the school of agriculture, and for such 
other young men as cannot take the full course 
in that school and desire to take the dairy work 
only. 

"It is the desire of the regents, however, that 
tile dairy school should have a more immediate 
effect on the dairy interests of the state than 
can be accomplished by the education of the 
young people alone. A course of instruction de- 
signed especially for the persons now actually 
engaged in the manufacture of butter and cheese 
in the factories will therefore be given, begin- 
ning on the 5lh of January next and continuing 
six weeks. Tiie instruction in this course will 
afford opportunity for the careful study, under 
the tuition of specialists, of the tiest methods 
practiced in the most successful factories, and 
will be directed towards inducing the general 
adoption of uniform methods of manufacture 
throughout the state." 

Such was the beginning of a department of 
the school which has lifted dairying in Minnesota 
to a greatly higher plane, and secured for the 
butter manufactured here a reputation superior 
to tliat of anv other state. 
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There had been also organized, as a separate 
department of the University, a "department ot 
veterinary science." This arrangement, however, 
was of brief duration; the work of the depar:- 
ment being, in 1893, merged in the regular cours- 
es of the school and colleiii-. 

Meanwhile the school faculty had grown 
from nine to thirteen members. In 1891, Wil- 
liam Robertson, B. A., was added to the list as 
instructor in physics and language ; John A. Vve 
succeeded Mr. Sprague as teacher of penmanship 
and accounts; Clinton H. Smith became profes- 
sor of dairy husbandry; T. I.. Haecker's nam; 
first appears as instructor in butter-making : that 
of \V. H. Philips as instructor in cheese-making; 
while Florence A. Brewster combined the of- 
fices of matron and librarian. In 1892 the only 
noticeable change in the faculty was the coming 
of Harry Snyder, B. S., to the position of chem- 
ist, in place of Mr. Harper. 

THE PERIOD OF PROGRESS. 

By 1892 it had been shown that a two-years' 
course was inadequate, either to prepare the 
average student for the varied reeiuirements of 
the farm or to fit him to enter on the colleg.' 
course in agriculture. The period was therefore 
lengthened to three years, and the course of 
study arranged accordingly. As formulated, the 
curriculum represented the result of the most 
painstaking thought and of four years' experi- 
ence. Its e.vcellence has been attested by the 
fact that — although the course of study hassincj 
been brought up annually in the faculty meet- 
ings, and various suggestions have Iwen received 
and discus-ied. — very few changes of moment 
have l>een made. Such as ha^'e i>'.een made have 
been rather in the way of amplification of exist- 
ing studies than of radical departure from es- 
tablished lines. 

In the si.\th year. 1893-4. a still larger 
growth demonstrated the hold which the school 
was gaining upon the people of the state and 
country; for already it was attracting students 
from other states, and the lilieral policy of the 
regents forbade their exclusion. 

The "plant" of the institution was enlarg'.-d. 



in 1893, by the erection of "Drill hall." the larg- 
est of the buildings on the campus up to that 
date. Besides a large drill hall and gymnasium, 
it supplied rooms for drawing and wood-work- 
ing, office, lecture and recitation rooms for the 
professors of horticulture and entomology, a 
museum, a temporary hlackpmith shop, and dor- 
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mitory facilities for eight students. Despite this 
last addition, however, dormitory accommodations 
remained painfully inadequate, and it is no small 
tribute to the educational attractiveness of the 
school that so many students were willing to en 
dure the disadvantages of Imarding in distant 
dwellings in order to share the benefits of its 
courses of study. 

In 1894 another element was added to the 
growth and usefulness of the school by tlte ex- 
perimental opening of a summer school for 
young ladies. The term was only four weeks; 
and, to quote Mr. Owen again, it was "devoted 
mainly to instruction in dairying from the stand- 
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point of the home — home butter and cheese 
making — and to cooking and domestic economy, 
though lectures on small fruit growing, entomol- 
ogy, chemistry of foods, and hygiene, were giv- 
en." The results were so gratifying that the 
regents were encouraged to lengthen the term 
to six weeks in 189S. 

Drill hall was eclipsed in size by the erec- 
tion, in 1895, of a new building known as the 
Dining hall. Besides a dining room forty by 
one hundred and thirty feet, in which about five 
hundred persons could be seated, and kitchen fa- 
cilities on a large scale, it has dormitory accom- 
modations for sixty persons. It cost about $40,- 
000. During the same year, Dairy hall was en- 
larged ; doubling its capacity and making it, ac- 
I cording to Mr. Owen, "the largest dairy school 

s building in the country, if not in the world." A 

" substantial blacksmith shop, with room for 

■B twenty-five forges, was also erected ; and the im- 

■g portance of the American hen was recognized 

' by the provision 'of a poultry building. 

1 A further advanced step was taken in 1897, 
□ when the legislature appropriated $25,000 for 
S a dormitory for girls, that the school of agri- 

2 culture might better fulfill its mission, through 
^ the admission of farmers' daughters to the win- 

. "3 ter course on equal terms with the young men. 

M The handsome structure afforded accommoda- 

■5 tions for ninety young ladies. 

S ■ This advanced step was not taken, of course, 

without much previous debate and some opposi- 
tion. Commenting on a letter from Professor 
Brewster, favoring the plan of co-education, the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press very cogently said ; 

"It has been generally conceded that the high- 
er education of women is as important as that 
of men, and that the same arguments that have 
at last proved that proposition to the satisfac- 
tion of the world, apply to the special education 
of women engaged in a particular line of work. 
The girls who are reared on farms commonly 
marry farmers. They need, as much as their 
Imsbands, the widening influences which come 
from education, and which fit them to teach their 
sons and daugliters in their turn. There is not 
only no reason why education should not play 
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an important part among the influences of farm 
life, but there is rather every reason why it should 
do so. Removed from the great centers of in- 
tellectual life, and deprived of many of the ad- 
vantages which we of the cities esteem perhaps 
too highly, they are dependent on the store laid 
up and the stimulus received in their school-days 
for whatever progress they may make in the di- 
rection of culture. The mainspring of such ac- 
tivity in the home almost invariably centers in 
the wife and mother. It is the farmer's daughter 
of this generation who will mold the mind and 
character of the voter of the next. 

"With this conviction we cannot approve too 



ments. For the benefit of the young women I 
want to relate an incident which occurred at the 
commencement exercises of the University of 
California last year. When, in the roll of de- 
partments, the college of agriculture was reached, 
it was learned that there was but one graduate, 
and that graduate a young woman. The humor- 
ous side of the situation struck the audience, and 
the announcement was received with much laugh- 
ter. It seemed at first thought a most incon- 
gruous state of affairs that an agricultural col- 
lege should be graduating a woman, and a wom- 
an alone. But after the young woman made 
her graduating address there was no more laugh- 



strongly the movement of Professor Brewster 
and his colleagues in favor of the extension of 
the course of study at the agricultural college to 
the girl of the farm." 

Discussing the same topic, in his commence- 
ment address of 1892, Dean Liggett says of 
young women : 

"With the development of co-education in ag- 
ricultural schools there will be special fields for 
them which they only can fill. In government 
work there will be many positions opening to the 
young woman of scientific agricultural attain- 



ter, but only applause and expressions of pleasure 
and astonishment, fur the young woman was 
e(]ual to the occasion. She not only made an ex- 
cellent address, but so impressed everyone with 
her attainments in her chosen line of work that 
Secretary Wilson, of the department of agricul- 
ture, who was present, inunediately expressed the 
highest appreciation, and publicly offered her 
a position in the department at Washington ; 
where, as he said, there was great need for just 
such intelligent and expert attainments." 

Between 1892 and 1897 the only noticeable 
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changes in the faculty were these: After five 
years of inestimable service, W. W. Pendergast 
resigned the office of principal in September 
1893, to accept that of state superintendent of 
public instruction. He left upon the school how- 
ever, the imperishable impress of a noble, pure 
and beneficent manhood. To him, more than to 
any other man, may be attributed what may be 
called the "moral bent" which has from the be- 
ginning characterized its institutional life. ■ He 
seemed to regard himself as quite as much re- 
sponsible for the development of character, in 
the students who came under bis influence, as 
for their advancement in the course of study. 
He lived with the students in the home building, 
and made it really a center of those heaven- 
lM)rn influences which are the attributes of a true 
Christian home. Wherever today may lie met 
one of the earlier students of the institution, 
there will be found a man eager to bear witness 
to the good which came to him through his con- 
tact with Mr. Pendergast. He was succeeded 
by H. W, Brewster. The office of assistant 
principal, heretofore held by Mr. Brewster, was 
abolished. Christopher Graham, appointed in 
1892 instructor in physiology and veterinary sci- 
ence, was succeeded, the following year, by M. 



H. Reynolds. Thomas Shaw entered the school 
in 1893 as instructor in animal husbandry ; J. M, 
Drew as instructor in arithmetic and black- 
smithing; and Lieut, (leorge H. Morgan, U. S. 
A., as instructor in military tactics. In 1895, An- 
drew Boss joined the faculty as instructor in 
dressing and curing of meats. In 1896, William 
Boss became instructor in carpentry and farm 
engineering; Alvin Gaines. A. M., was appointed 
instructor in language, history, civics, and music; 
and Lieut. Harry A. I.eonhauser, U. S. A., suc- 
ceeded Lieut. Morgan as professor of military sci- 
ence and tactics. There were, in each successive 
year, a number of new names in the list of 
teachers in the dairy school. These appointments 
were usually but for a single session. 

In 1897 a radical change was made in the or- 
ganization of the faculty. The jurisdiction of 
the principal had not extended over the special- 
ists of the experiment farm when engaged in the 
duties of that department, nor over the instruc- 
tors in the school when they were engaged in the 
duties of professors in the college. Situations 
frequently arose where the need of a common 
head for all the divisions of the University's 
department of agriculture was clearly recogniz- 
able. Other departments of the University had 
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each a dean ; why not provide a dean for this 
department also? The question was answered in 
the appointment, by the regents, of William M. 
Liggett, one of their own number, to the office. 

Mr. Liggett had no previous connection with 
agricultural education, beyond a few years' ser- 
vice as one of the regents. If the uninterrupted 
prosperity of the department of agriculture in 
all its branches, during the ten years of his 
administration, is to be taken as a criterion, the 
appointment could scarcely have been bettered. 
-Much depended on the attitude of the legislature 
toward the department ; much, too, on keeping 
alive the growing interest of the regents in its 
work. 

The advantage accruing from Dean Liggett's 
alleged bent toward "politics" was noticeable in 
his tactful presentation of the needs of the school 
to the lawmakers, on many an occasion, both in 
print and in personal appeals to committees and 
to individuals. He had a way of "getting what 
he wenl for" from the legislature. His mem- 
bership in the board of regents insured for his 
department a vigorous championship in the de- 
liberations of that body; and whatever small 
jealousies it may have provoked among the 
friends of other departments not thus officially 
represented on the board, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the advantage it gave the school of 
agriculture. So long as that school shall con- 
tinue its beneficent work, so long will Dean 
Liggett's memory be preserved as one of its fore- 
most benefactors. 



The year 1897 was made epochal in the his- 
tory of the school, not only by the admission of 
young women to the benefits of its regular winter 
courses, and by the installation of a dean, but 
also by the additions of eight more members to 
its faculty. For convenience of comparison with 
the faculty of 1898, and with that of the present 
day, the list is here given in full, as it appears 
in the announcement for 1897-98 : 

Cyrus Northrop, LL. D., President; William 
-M. Liggett, Dean; Henry Wehb Brewster, Ph. 
D., Principal, Mathematics ; Samuel B. Green, 
B. S., Horticulture, forestry; Otto Lugger, 
Ph. I)., Zoology, entomology; Charles R. Al- 
drich, Carjientry, drawing, farm buildings; 
Florence A. Brewster, Librarian; William A. 
Robertson, B. S., Phpics, botany; J. A. Vye, 
Penmanship, accounts ; Harrv Snyder. B. S., 
Chemistry ; T. L. Haecker. Dairy husbandry ; 
M. H. Reynolds. M. D.. V. M., Physiology, 
veterinary science; Willet M. Hays, M. S., Agri- 
culture; Thomas Shaw, Animal industry; J. M. 
Drew. Blacksmi thing, poultry ; Andrew Bos.s, 
Dressing and curing meats, machinery; William 
Bos-s. Carpentry, engineering; Alvin D. (iaines, 
A. M., Language, civics, music; Harry A. Leon- 
hau-ser. Lieutenant U. S. A., Military drill ; 
E. \V. Mahood, M. A., Arithmetic and athlet- 
ics; Juniata L. Shepperd, M. A., Cooking; Mar- 
garet Blair, Sewing. 

Besides these. Messrs. B. D. \Vhile, A. J. 
Glover, E. W. Major, N. H. Fulton, J. R. 
Hobart, and H. C. Haecker were employed as 
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sptcial instructors in the dairy school ; bring- 
ing tlie total membership of the faculty up to 
twenty-eight. 

Of the total number, sixty were young 
women taking the regular agricultural cuurse ; 
the summer school for women having been 
discontinued with their admission to the regu- 
lar winter sessions. The only change in the 
faculty this year consisted in the addition of 
Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith to the corps of in- 
structors, with the title of preceptress. 

In 1899 the legislature appropriated $35,000 
for the erection of the beautiful Horticultural 
hall ; thereby providing Professor (Ireen's de- 
partment with much needed class-rooms, offices, 
and illustrative collections. $10,000 was also 
voted for an enlargement of the heating and 
lighting plant. 

In the faculty, 1899, Charles F. Keyes suc- 
ceeded Alvin D. Gaines as instructor in lan- 
guage and music, and Louise Gilman Kiehle be- 
came instructor in physical culture for girls. 

By this time the benefits accruing to the 
farmer from the instruction given the young men 
attending the school had become so widely rec- 
ognized that a demand was heard for the ex- 



tension of these benefits to persons of mature age. 
To meet this demand in the annual bulletin for 
1900 it was announced that such persons would 
I* admitted to a special lecture course during 
the ten weeks of the winter term, A fee of ten 
dollars was to be charged for the course ; which 
soon came to he known as the "Farmers' short 
course." The subjects discussed have been those 
relating to the practical work of the farm; and 
the endeavor has been to familiarize those 
attending with the progress constantly and rap- 
idly being made in all departments of their work. 
Thus it happens that graduates of the school of 
agriculture often return, after several years of 
practical work, to learn of new principles 
and methods developed since they left school. 
This new departure, added to the normal growth 
of the institution, increased the total enrollment 
for 1900-01 to five hundred and thirty-nine. 

The name of Sophie M. Pendergast, B. L., 
appears in the faculty this year, as instructor in 
English. 

Al the close of the school year, 1900-1901, 
Professor Henry Webb Brewster resigned the 
office of principal ; which, with the chair of 
mathematics, he had so ably filled since 1894. 
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He had been conspicuous among the "builders" 
of the school ; especially along the lines of its 
social and family life. In this he was admirably 
seconded by his excellent wife — matron of the 
school from 1888 to 1892, and librarian for a 
further period. This couple share, with Mr. 
Pendergast, the credit for the "moral impulse" 
given the work of the school at its beginning — 
an impulse which has not yet lost its force, and 
which has been, beyond question, an important 
factor in winning for the institution the reputa- 
tion it has gained as a place where thorough 
and conscientious work is done and required. 
His acquaintance with the social needs of the 



Otto Lugger. Of German birth, trained in the 
universities of Munster, Bonn, and Berlin, he 
came to America in 1805 with a rare equipment 
for scientific work in many fields. His coming 
to the University of Minnesota in 1888 was pre- 
ceded by years of varied ser\'ice, as an engineer 
in the U. S. Lake Survey; as an entomologist 
with C. B. Riley, in Missouri; as curator of the 
Maryland Academy of Science; as professor in 
Johns Hopkins University, and as a member of 
the scientific corps of the Department of agricul- 
ture at Washington. But the greatest work of 
his life was done as professor of entomology and 
zoology in the University and as state entomolo- 
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Students doubtless had much to do with the zeal 
with which he worked for the admission of young 
women to the advantages of the school on equal 
terms with their brothers. In bringing the co- 
educational movement to a success he was a 
conspicuous leader. 

Professor Brewster was succeeded by Fred- 
erick D. Tucker, B. A., a Congregational minis- 
ter, and a man whose masterly abilities and 
engaging personality soon won for him unusual 
popularity in the school and community. 

In 1901 the school, college, and state sus- 
tained a severe loss in the death of Professor 



gist. The volumes he wrote while here have 
become standard te^t books. The methods he 
devised or perfected for combating insect pests, 
such as locusts, grasshoppers, chinch-bugs, etc., 
have saved the country many millions of dollars. 
This was one of the names, connected with its 
faculty which did so much to attract to our school 
and college of agriculture so many students from 
abroad and to give ours such high rank among 
kindred institutions. 

The increasingly liberal spirit of the legis- 
lature toward the school of agriculture was 
manifested in 1901 by appropriations aggregat- 
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ing $75,500 for its further equipment. $25,000 
of this was for a veterinary and live stock build- 
ing; $12,000 for an additional girls' building; 
$7,500 for a meat house; $3,000 for a black- 
smith shop; $3,000 for a swine barn; and $25,- 
000 for the construction of a new chemistry 
building. The last item, however, was not to 
be available before July 1903. 

In 1902 another new departure wa« made 
in the establishment of an "intermediate year," 
or course, supplementary to the regula 
year course ; to enable students, desiring 
the college of agriculture, to do so on ev' 
with the graduates of city high schools — -that is, 
so far as concerned that part of their work to 
be done in the college of science, literature, and 
the arts. This iiitermediate course is devoted to 
algebra, geometry, English, general history, and 
economics. 

This year, also, the name "short course for 
farmers" was adopted for the "special course" 
announced for several years previously. The 
name of Frederick L. Washburn appears in the 
faculty as successor to Otto Lugger in the chair 
of zoology and entomology. William A. 
\\'lieeler, B. A., M. S., Incomes instructor in 



three- 
enter 



agricultural botany, I.ieut. Haydn S. Cole as- 
sumes the position of instructor in military sci- 
ence — a place which had been vacant for two 
years owing to the call for officers in the Philip- 
pines. Catherine Comfort, B. I,., appears as 
instructor in English. The faculty is still fur- 
ther enlarged by the addition of eight "assistant 
instructors," making a total of thirty-two names 
for the school proper, beside nine more in the 
Dairy school — forty-one in all, as compared with 



welve 



18J 



The altruistic spirit prevalent among the 
young men and women receiving the benefits of 
the school, and their eagerness that others should 
share in them, was pleasantly illustrated when 
the class of 1902 left with the faculty a fund of 
$100 "to assist by temporary loans, at a reason- 
able rate of interest, deserving students needing 
such help, who are not below the B class in the 
school of agriculture." 

Quite possibly it was this example of self- 
sacrifice for others on the part of a body of 
youths, whose pecuniary resources were certainly 
none the largest, that impelled John A. Ludden, 
of St. Paul, shortly afterward to give to the 
I'niversity $5,000 to he invested and the income 
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applied to the assistance of students of either 
sex in the school of agriculture. 

About this time also, under an act of the 
legislature, the department of agriculture of the 
University was charged with the preparation of 
"leaflets and other material which will aid in 
introducing into rural schools studies calculated 
to build up country life and the business of 
farming." Here was the beginning of what is 
now called the extension work of the department, 
with its "industrial contests," etc. 

In 1903 the legislature recognized in a 
marked degree the importance of the agricultural 
department by granting a special appropriation 
of $250,000 for the erection and equipment of a 
main or administrative building. 



graduates, and those of the Vale School of For- 
estry, there were then practically no teachers ob- 
tainable. 

This year the name of Charles R. Aldrich, 
one of the "old guard" who had been with the 
school from its beginning, first as instructor in 
manual training and later in drawing and farm 
buildings, disappears from the roll of tlie fac- 
ulty, having resigned to take up professional 
architectural work. He was succeeded by Clar- 
ence B. Randall. 

In 1903 also, came the resignation of Fred- 
erick D. Tucker as principal of the school. Of 
a bold, masterful disposition, he was tempera- 
mentally unfitted for a subordinate position. The 
line l)etween the duties of principal and dean 
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The legislature also voted $50,000 more to 
the school; $40,000 for an additional dormitory; 
$5,000 for a machinery building; and $5,000 
for the e(]uipment of the chemital building — all 
to become available, however, only on July 31st, 
1904. 

In the college faculty this year, ajipears the 
name of H. H. Chapman as instructor in forest 
exploitation, and that of M. 1,. Krickson as as- 
sistant instructor in forestry. Here was the first 
recognition by the University of forestry as a 
branch of scientific endeavor worthy of inde- 
pendent teaching. It is also noteworthy that 
Chapman and Krickson were graduates of the 
forestry cla.ss in the University college of agri- 
culture; and tJiat, outside the ranks of such 



had never been accurately defined. ThtTe were 
frequent disagreements and clashes of authority 
l)etween Mr. Tucker and Dean Liggett, his of- 
ficial superior. As a majority of the regents 
sided with the dean, Mr. Tucker's retirement 
liecanie a matter of necessitv, very much to the 
regret of a large portion of liis associates in the 
faculty and of tlie students generally. 

He was succeeded, howe\er, liy Professor 
De.\ter Dwiglit Mayne, who came fresh from 
tlie educational field in Wisconsin and Michigan 
and who at once proved equal to a very trying 
position. He still remains as principal, an ac- 
tive force in the school work. 

The growth of the school again so impressed 
tile legislature of 1905 that it appropriated $60,- 
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000 for the main or administrative building in 
addition to the $250,000 appropriated by the 
legislature of 1903; $10,000 for enlarging the 
kitchen in the dining hall; $500 for a water 
tower and tank, and $3,500 for other equipment. 
The main building, completed in the summer of 
1908, is now the most conspicuous architectural 
feature on the campus; and the conveniences 
which it affords for carrying on the work of 
the school are probably unsurpassed in the coun- 
try. Especially fine is its assembly room, seat- 
ing 1,000 persons and having a commodious 
stage. 

The legislature at the same session, passed 
an act creating a school of agriculture at Crook- 
ston, and placing it also under the direction of 



a leading member of its "old Guard," 
Professor Willet M. Hays, to accept the position 
of assistant secretary of agriculture at Washing- 
ton. Identified with the school and the experi- 
ment station from their earliest beginnings, he 
was wholly absorbed in the promotion of their 
work. As that work grew and branched, he 
grew with it, meeting every new demand with 
new capacity. Especially did he distingiush him- 
self in the improvement of field crops and of the 
methods of handling them. His achievements . 
in the breeding of new varieties of cereals won 
him a more than national reputation. Small 
wonder that the department at Washington cov- 
eted his services, and lured him away by the offer 
of yet larger opportunity! 



The Pail 

the board of regents of the University. $15,000 
was appropriated for the construction and equip- 
ment of a building. The interest of the legisla- 
ture in agricultural advancement was further 
shown by the grant of $1,000 per year for two 
years to aid the work of the "farmers' club," a 
state-wide organization then recently formed, 
composed of students and former students and 
members of the faculty of the school of agri- 
culture. The objects of the club were set forth 
as being "to foster and strengthen the ties be- 
tween the school and its former students and to 
extend the work of the school and experiment 
station among the farmers of the state." 

In the spring of 190S the institution sus- 
tained another great loss in the resignation of 



From this date onward the faculty grows so 
rapidly in numbers and the changes become so 
numerous, that it is vain to attempt their enimier- 
ation here. For 1906-7 the list of members, 
including nine special instructors in the dairy 
school, reached a total of fifty-three. Among the 
recently added names appears that of A. D. 
Wilson, assistant in agriculture, and now (1910) 
superintendent of farmers' institutes and of the 
division of agricultural extension. His case af- 
fords another of the many instances where the 
school has educated the professors who are to 
carry on its work. 

The faculty list for 1907-8 for the last time 
included the name of William M. Liggett as 
dean. He had for some months been in- 
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capacitated by illness and in 1909 ceased his 

earthly labors. 

The legislature of 1907 appropriated $22,- 
000 for remodeling the heating plant and re- 
modeling Dairy hall; $15,000 for a dairy barn, 
and $12,000 for sewers. It will be noted that 
the aggregate of these appropriations for minor 
accessories, is $9,000 more than was deemed suf- 
ficient for the housing of the whole school of 
agriculture in 1888. 

E. W. Randall succeeded in 1908 to the 
office of dean, left vacant by the prolonged ill- 
ness of Mr. Liggett which made it necessary for 
him to lay down the burdens of administrative 



The demand for the intelligent teaching of 
elementary agriculture in the public schools led 
to the inauguration in 1908, of a short summer 
course for teachers, principals, and superinten- 
dents. To give those having regular summer 
school work the opportunity to attend, the course 
was planned for three weeks, commencing the 
first year, June 8th and closing June 27th. The 
instruction was to be given by the leading pro- 
fessors of the school, the program to include 
not merely lectures, but practical laboratory and 
shop work and field practiciuns. 

There was also established, this year, a Sum- 
mer School of Forestry, at Itasca State Park, 



work. As the secretary, for many years, of the 
Minnesota agricultural society, whose fair 
grounds adjoin those of the school, he had been 
in constant touch with the work of the institu- 
tion, and had shown administrative qualities of 
a high order. But he resigned the deanship the 
following year to accept an advantageous busi- 
ness engagement. The vacancy was filled by the 
appointment of J. W. Olsen, at the time super- 
intendent of public instruction; the understand- 
ing of the regents being that this arrangement 
was to be only temporary — to endure only until 
a man could be found who should possess, in 
larger measure than Mr. Olsen, the special train- 
ing deemed necessary in an institution like this. 



—Union CaraiTBl of 1909. 

which the legislature had placed under the con- 
trol of the board of regents, to be used as a 
demonstration ground for the state forest school. 
The 'school is open to students "of good moral 
character, over sixteen years of age, with suffi- 
cient training to enable tliem to benefit by the 
course." The course is planned for six weeks. 
It includes elementary silviculture, forest men- 
suration, botany, entomology, geology, and sur- 
veying. 

Still another new departure, in 1909, was the 
establishment of a short course in traction en- 
gineering, with a term of four weeks, in May 
and June. It is intended to meet the steadily 
growing demand for competent men to manage 
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and keep in repair the necessary number of trac- 
tion and other engines used on the farms j and 
its course is arranged accordingly. 

The legislature of 1909 outdid all its prede- 
cessors except one in the liberality of its appro- 
priations for the school of agriculture. It gave 
$100,000 for a new mechanical building; $S0,- 
000 for an additional ladies' dormitory; $15,000 
for the completion and equipment of the Dairy 
pavilion; $15,000 for remodeling and equipping 
Dairy hall; $13,000 for repairs to Pendergast 
hall ; $6,000 for a denatured alcohol plant ; 
$6,000 for coal bunkers and $10,000 for miscel- 
laneous repairs and improvements ; making a to- 



M., — then holding a responsible position in the 
department of agriculture at Washington, and 
already, though comparatively young, occupying 
an eminent position in the scientific circles of 
the capital, — to fill the office of dean. He en- 
tered upon the performance of his duties Feb- 
ruary 1st, 1910. Surely — with an institution so 
splendidly equipped for its work; with so large 
and enthusiastic a body of instructors; with a 
legislature eager to co-operate in its advance- 
ment, and with an entire population looking on 
with manifest good will — the gates of opportu- 
nity open wide before him. 
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tal of $215,000. Part of this was to be avail- 
able in 1910, the balance in I9II. 

But tile need of such a great enlargement of 
the school's facilities was shown by the fact that 
the total enrollment for 1908-9 reached the 
figure of one thousand, three hundred and eight- 
een; having practically doubled in four years. 
'I'o guide the efforts of this army of students, it 
liad become necessary, in 1909, to so increase 
the faculty as to raise its membership to a total 
of seventy. 

After much deliberation and correspondence 
— growing out of a determination to secure "the 
best available man" for the position — the regents 
at last fixed upon Mr. Albert F. Woods, A. 



DIVISION' OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION. 

The beneficent reach of the University's de- 
partment of agriculture over the agricultural in- 
terests of Minnesota was further enlarged by the 
passage, by the legislature of 1909, of a bill 
introduced by Senator Hackney, to establish a 
"division of agricultural extension and home edu- 
cation" in the University. It looked to the 
conduct of "comprehensive elementarj' courses 
in the various pha.ses of husbandry," under the 
direction of a joint committee appointed by the 
lioard of regents and the board of administration 
of the farmers' institutes. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars were appropriated for carrying on this work 
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during the years 1909-10. The first joint com- 
mittee was made up of Dr. Cyrus Northrop, 
president of the University; Professor Samuel 
B, (ireen, president of the farmers' institute 
board, and Hon. A. E. Rice, chairman 
of the agricultural committee of the hoard of 
regents. The work was brought into harmony 
with that of the farmers' institutes by placing 



Superintendent A. 1). Wilson at the head of the 
working force, as superintendent of institutes 
and extension. The work will employ various 
specialists in rural school education, live stock, 
home economics, etc., as writers, editors, lectur- 
ers and demonstrators, in rural school and Aeld. 
The division has already l>egun this work; also 
the distribution of popular editions of bulletins 
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issued by the Minnesota and other experiment 
stations. It is conducting correspondence 
courses; co-operating with farmers' clubs; sup- 
plying short courses in agriculture in slate high 
schools ; and seeking in various other ways to 
kindle popular enthusiasm for agricultural ad- 
vancement among those who cannot attend the 
school at University farm. 

THE "old GJARD." 

In the foregoing narrative, opportunity has 
been offered for personal references to but a 
few of the members of the "old guard" as Presi- 
dent Northrop has been wont affectionately to 



ing with difficult situations, and personal mag- 
netism, have made him a valuable counselor in 
all the general concerns of the school. Legisla- 
tors have found him "a good man to tie to," 
in deciding upon appropriations. His has been, 
in the main, the taste and judgment which ha? 
dictated the location of buildings and the beau- 
tiful arrangement of the grounds. As a teach- 
er, his methods are luminous and impressive. 
He has been particularly happy in discovering, 
drawing out and placing in the way of ad- 
vancement, students who showed that they 
might become successful instructors or investi- 
gators. His knowledge of forestry, reinforced 
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call the little body of staunch supporters who, 
entering the service of the school and college of 
agriculture and of the experiment station in 
their earliest days, liave continued "in harness" 
down to the present writing. 

Conspicuous among these are Professors 
Samuel B. Green, T. I,. Haecker, Myron H. 
Reynolds, William Robertson, Harry Snyder, 
and John A, Vye. 

Professor Samuel B. Green joined the in- 
stitution as one of the original family of 1888. 
Although his specialties have been those of 
horticulture and forestry — topics sufficiently in- 
clusive, one would think, to absorb all one's 
powers — his broad interest in agricultural edu- 
cation, marked talent for business, tact in deal- 



eriment StaUon. 

by study and observation in Europe, has made 
this department of the school second only to 
that of Yale ; and for that university he trained 
one of its professors, H. H. Chapman. He is 
the author of several text books, on Fruit Grow- 
ing, Vegetable Gardening, and Forestry; is 
chairman of the farmers' institute board, and 
a member of the state forestry extension board. 
To Professor T. L. Haecker, beyond any 
other one man, is due the advanced position oc- 
cupied by Minnesota as a "dairy state." His 
coming to the school of agriculture, in 1891, 
has been spoken of as "worth more to the pros- 
perity of the state than the coming of thou- 
sands of ordinary immigrants." For the farm- 
ers of Minnesota had not before really awalc- 
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ened to the fact of the vast superiority of their 
dairy resources over almost any other form of 
the state's potential wealth. With climate, soil, 
and native grasses of unsurpassed quality, point- 
ing toward dairy fanning as holding the secret 
of the largest future, they had yet set their 
faces toward other branches of agriculture. 
Much of the dairying done was crude and anti- 
quated in its methods and unsatisfactory in its 
results. Professor Haecker may be said to 
have given them their first introduction to the 
"science" of the dairy. He taught them the 
importance of improving the quality of their 
herds; of "balanced rations"; of selecting cows 
according to the quality of their milk as ascer- 
tained by testing; and of absolute cleanliness in 
every process. He impressed upon them the 
enormous value of the cooperative creamery. 
The results of his labors are seen in the win- 
ning by Minnesota, for seven years, of the first 
prizes for the quality of its butter, in interstate 
contests. 

"No cattle, no farm," The inability of the 
* farmer to successfully contend with disease 
among his live stock has been, in times past, 
one of the greatest drawbacks upon agricultural 
prosperity. The importance of veterinary 
knowledge was recognized by the University 
even before the school of agriculture was found- 
ed. Over this department, in school and ex- 
periment station. Myron H. Reynolds has pre- 
sided since 1893. He came to the school in 
that year, the bearer of degrees from three col- 
leges. But he has never regarded his educa- 
tion as complete; has all along been a student 
as well as a teacher — the attitude best of all 
adapted to the establishment of sympathetic re- 
lations between professor and pupil. He, also, 
has been a writer of text books among which 
one on Veterinary Science is notable ; and has 
contributed many valuable bulletins to the num- 
l)er issued by the experiment station. His work, 
like that of others in the "old guard," has done 
much to extend the reputation of the school. 

William Robertson's name first appears in 
the annual of the school for 1901, as instruc- 
tor in physics and language. The first-named 



branch of instruction soon, however, demanded 
all his attention. He continued as instructor 
in agricultural physics until 190S, when bis 
abilities received complimentary recognition in 
his appointment as superintendent of the north- 
western experiment farm and school of agri- 
culture at Crookston ; a position which he held 
until his sudden death in January, 1910. 

Harry Snyder, since 1901 professor of agri- 
cultural chemistry and soils, has been doing a 
work the fundamental value of which, in agri- 
cultural education, cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated. The analysis of soils, carried on in his 
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department, has been an important factor in 
determining the uses to which the fanning areas 
of Minnesota could be most profitably put. 
Dairy chemistry, too, in which he has been a 
patient investigator, has counted largely in the 
development of the dairy interests, not only of 
Minnesota, but of the whole country. In asso- 
ciation with the federal department of agricul- 
ture, he has carried on a series of important 
practical experiments to determine the nutritive 
value of different foods. He is the author of 
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"The Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life," 
and "Dairy Chemistry," and other works, all 
used as te^t-books, and of numerous bulletins 
and magazine articles, the literary as well as the 
scientific quality of which is noticeable. 

What George B. Cortelyou was to three 
successive presidents, John A. Vye has been to 
as many deans of the department of agriculture. 
To his work as instructor in penmanship and 
accounts, in which he began his connection with 
the school in 1891, was soon added that of sec- 
retary to the faculty and to the experiment sta- 
tion. He rapidly acquired such a familiarity 
with all the details of the work of the school, 
in all its departments, as made him, with his 
methodical habits and ready command of docu- 



mentary material, of great value to the admin- 
istrative work of the school and station. His 
knowledge of institutional affairs has lubricated 
many a situation wliith, but for him, would have 
been a difficult one to successive deans and 
boards. Again recurring to Washington, for 
an illustration, he recalls one of those under- 
secretaries, without whose presence the new 
head of a department would often be at a seri- 
ous loss. Resides all this, Mr. Vye has, in his 
class-room work, borne a beneficent part in 
bringing home to the students the importance 
of well-kept farm accounts, in determining the 
business outcome of their work. He is the au- 
thor of a text-book on Farm Accounts, and of 
a treatise on Creamery Accounting, 

C. R. Barnes. 
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The College of Law. 



Wiltiim S. Pattee. LL. D.. Dean. 



The act of the territorial legislature pro- 
viding for the establishment and organization 
of the University of Minnesota provided for a 
department of law {Gen. Statutes, 1849-1858, 
Chap. 23, Sect. 10), and the legislature of the 
State of Minnesota by an act reorganizing and 
providing for the government of the University, 
also made provision for the estab] isbment of a 
college or department of law (Gen, Statutes, 
1862, Chap. 1, Section 2). It was not. however. 
until the 28th day of January, 1888, that tbv 
regents established or provided for such collegia 



by electing Wm. S. Pattee, of Northfield, Min- 
nesota, professor of law, and on April 26, 1888, 
he was made dean of the college. A corps of 
lecturers was selected from tbe bar of the state, 
embracing several of the most eminent prac- 
titioners in the cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Among the number were Honorable 
Gordon E. Cole, Frank B. Kellogg, Chas. A, 
Willard, Honorable George B. Young, Hon- 
orable C, D. O'Brien, George N. Baxter, then 
United States district attorney, and Chas. W. 
Bunn, all of whom generously responded and 
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later became lecturers in the newly organized 
college. At the same meeting of the board the 
terms and the courses of study, and rules regu- 
lating the department were adopted. 

On the 11th day of September, 1888, the 
department was formally opened with an ad- 
dress by the newly elected dean upon the sub- 
ject "The science of jurisprudence." This ad- 
dress was given in the chapel on the third floor 
of the Old Main building in the presence of 
the regents, the faculty of the then exist- 
ing departments of the University and twenty- 
seven law students who had presented them- 
selves on this opening day as the first class in 
the recently organized department of law. On 
the next day the dean met the law students, 
thirty-lwo in number, in the Hermean room in 
the basement of the Old Main building which 
room had been set aside for the use of the col- 
lege. Besides necessary chairs, the room con- 
tained the dean's law library which he had 
brought from Northfield, his place of practice. 
It consisted of the reports of Minnesota, of 
New York, and of Massachusetts, the session 
laws of Minnesota and a line of text books upon 
the most important brandies of the law, such 
as are generally found in a practitioner's office. 

For these books a rough book- case was con- 
structed by a carpenter and fastened to the 
walls with nails and a coat of dark colored 
stain was put upon it by the dean himself. Later, 
he placed the books upon these shelves and the 



department was ready for business. There was 
no other piece of new furniture provided for 
the department nor was there a new book pur- 
chased, nor a single item of expense incurred 
by the regents for the new department or col- 
lege of law. 

In this room and amid such surroundings, 
the work of legal education in the University 
of -Minnesota began. The dean was the only 
resident professor of law. He was wholly un- 
assisted, e.xcept by the lecturers who came from 
their practice when their business engagements 
did not prevent it. 'I'he subject of contracts 
was the first subject considered. This was 
taught by the dean and one recitation was had 
daily for six days in the week. The recitations 
were conducted at two o'clock in the afternoon 
upon the theory that the students could do 
their studying better in the morning than they 
could in the afternoon, a practice which was 
continued for sei-eral years, during the early 
history of the school. 

In addition to this day class, an evening 
session was held for the benefit of those stu- 
dents who could not attend during the day. 
During the first year, the evening class con- 
sisted of twelve students. They were engaged 
during the day in business employments which 
prevented their attendance at the University, 
but they could control their time or a part of 
it each day for the purpose of study. This cla.ss 
occupied the same room as the day class and re- 
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cited five evenings each week, the dean being 
their only teacher the first year. From this 
beginning developed the night law college which 
has been one of the most prominent, helpful, 
and useful features of the college of law from 
its organization up to the present time. Two 
law colleges were therefore in reality estab- 
lished in the University, at the very beginning 
of the school year in 1888, and they have cnn- 



him to pursue the study of law with advantage 
to himself and justify his entering upon the 
practice of law at the close of his college course. 
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The course of study extended over a period 
of two years and at the end of that time those 
students who passed satisfactory examinations 
upon the work of the two years were granted 
the degree of bachelor of laws. The curricu- 
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tinued in operation without interruption to the 
present time — the day school and the evening 
school. 

The requirements for admission to this col- 
lege leading to the degree of bachelor of laws 
were similar to those required by the leading 
law schools of the country at that time. Any 
person of good moral character, eighteen years 
of age, who could satisfy the faculty that he 
had such a general education as would enable 
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lum at the start, embraced the main branches 
of jurisprudence, and the method of instruction 
adopted was that generally used in other law 
schools at that time, — a good text book supple- 
mented by lectures with the reading of such re- 
ports as the instructor considered desirable. 
The dean, who devoted all his time, day and 
evening, to the work of the college, tised the 
text book as the basis of all his instruction, 
believing that was the method best calculated 
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to thoroughly ground the students in the funda- 
mental principles of jurisprudence. He soon 
learned, however, that text books prepared for 
the practitioner were wholly unsuitable for the 
work of a law school ; that the opinion of the 
text author was not what the student needed 
so much as he did the opinion and arguments 
of the learned judges of English and American 
courts from which the text book writer was 
obliged to gather his opinions and information. 
Consequently, this method of instruction was 
gradually displaced by the use of reported cases 
as the basis of instruction. 

During this first year, sixty-seven students 
matriculated, two of whom, having had a year's 
w^ork in other law schools, and one, having 
studied extensively in an attorney's office, were al- 
lowed to graduate in June, 1889, constituting 
the first class to receive their degrees from the 
institution. 

In the early part of 1889, and during the 
first year of the college's history, the legisla- 
ture, recognizing the assured success of the col- 
lege of law, appropriated the sum of $25,000 
for the erection of a building for its exclusive 
use. It provided also that any person, having 
received a diploma from the college of law, 
sliould upon presenting the same to the supreme 
court be admitted to practice in the courts of 
Minnesota, without examination as to his learn- 
ing, ability, or time of reading. 

The building was constructed during the 
succeeding summer and on the 8th day of Oc- 
tober of that year, the college took possession 
of its new quarters, both day classes gathering 
in the assembly room on the second floor in 
the westerly wing of the building. The dean 
addressed them, congratulating them upon their 
new surroundings. He urged them to remember 
that their environment would not make them 
either men or law vers, but that the attainment 
of these ends was a work for them to perform 
personally. Judge James O. Pierce then deliv- 
ered to the classes assembled a lecture upon 
constitutional law which was the first formal 
lecture delivered in the new law building. 

During the first year of the school's history. 



courses of lectures were given as follows: W. 

D. Cornish lectured upon the subject of in- 
surance ; C. W. Bunn, upon mortgages ; Gordon 

E. Cole, upon corporations; James O. Pierce, 
upon domestic relations; C. D. O'Brien, upon 
criminal law; George N. Baxter, upon common 
law pleading; Frank B. Kellogg, upon torts; 
Chas. A. Willard, upon law of bailments. 

The students matriculating in the school the 
first year of its history were distributed as fol- 
lows: fifty-five in the day and twelve in the 
evening school. These students were, as a rule, 
men of maturity in years and understanding, 
and many of them have attained high renown 
as lawyers at the bar and others are holding 
high judicial positions at the present time. 
Charles Sumner Whiting of Rochester, Minne- 
sota, was the first graduate of the law college 
to attain the distinction of becoming a judge 
upon the supreme bench, holding the position 
of associate justice of the supreme court of 
South Dakota, having been a judge upon the 
district bench of that state several years prior 
to his promotion. Of the sixty-seven matricu- 
lating in the first year, forty-two graduated 
June 4th, 1890 and were, on June 5th, 1890, 
admitted to the bar before the supreme court 
upon the presentation of their diplomas. 

During the second year, the numbers ma- 
triculating in the college exactly doubled, there 
being sixty-seven the first year and one hun- 
dred thirtv-four, the second. The courses and 
years of study remained as at first provided un- 
til the opening of the school year in September, 
1891. 

It has been the policy of the department to 
enlarge the curriculum, increase the years of 
study and to exact higher entrance require- 
ments as rapidly as conditions and circumstances 
amid which the college was operating would, 
in the judgment of the authorities, warrant or 
permit. (Consequently, in September, 1891, 
three years' work was offered to those students 
wlio wished to pursue their legal studies fur- 
ther than was possible under the established 
day and evening course of two years. It was 
provided also to confer the degree of master of 
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laws upon those students who should satisfac- 
torily complete the work of this additional year. 
At the beginning of this course, sucli important 
subjects as could not be sufficiently considered 
in the preceding course of two years were of- 
fered, the design of the additional year being 
to supplement the work of the undergraduate 
course. 

Some of the subjects in this graduate course 
were Minnesota law and practice, international 
and constitutional law, and in order to awaken 
the interest of the students in a wider range 
of study, general jurisprudence and con- 
stitutional history were added as a part of 
this graduate work. The iirst year, thir- 
teen students matriculated in this course and 
four completed the same, receiving the degree 
of master of laws in June, 1892. This graduate 
course has been maintained with increasing in- 
terest and efficiency since its organization and 
one hundred ninety-one persons have received 
tlieir degrees and many others have taken the 
course, but have failed for one reason or an- 
other to complete the work required for gradu- 
ation. This course has pro^'en a great stimu- 
lus to a wider range of reading and many of 
the students pursuing it have acquired a taste 
for philosophical and ethical inquiry and have 
acquired useful habits of thorough investigation 
and original research. 

At the beginning of the school year in Sep- 
tember, 1892, the evening undergraduate course 
was also lengthened to cover a period of three 
years of nine months each. This placed the even- 
ing course upon substantially the same basis as 
the day course with reference to the number and 
extent of the subjects pursued. The students in 
this evening school have been, as a rule, older and 
more mature than those in the day school, and 
have pursued their studies somewhat more rap- 
idly. The extension of the course from two 
to three years greatly increased the efficiency 
and usefulness of the evening department. 

Pursuing the policy of enlargement, at the 
Iwginning of the school year in 1895, the day 
course was also increased in length from two 
to three years and a special course of one year 
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was added for students not wishing to work for 
a degree, but desiring to pursue legal studies 
especially useful for business. This additional 
course embraced most of the contract subjects, 
liens, master and servant, and a few others. The 
object of this "special course was to meet an 
urgent demand for legal knowledge on the part 
of young business men and thus to make the 
school as useful to as large a number of the young 
men of the state as possible. By these addi- 
tions, the regular day and evening courses were 
both placed upon an equal basis of three years 
and they continued so until 1907 when the even- 
ing course was again lengthened to cover a 
period of four years. This is the requirement 
at the present time. It should be stated, further, 
that the extension of the period of study of law 
from two to three years in both day and evening 
courses and the later extension of the period of 
study from three to four years for the evening 
department was adopted first in the west by 
the Minnesota college of law. In these re- 
spects, it took the initiative, there being no other 
law school west of (he Alleghany .Mountains to 
adopt this extended course until some years later. 
In 1897 an additional course of graduate 
work leading to the degree of doctor of civil 
law was provided and in September, 1898. a 
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class of thirteen students who had received their litical science, comparative constitutional law, 
master's degree entered upon the work of this and the philosopliy of jurisprudence. The stu- 
course. Studies were offered in Roman law, po- dent was required to investigate these subjects 
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under the guidance of lecturers and to prepare 
a thesis based upon original research and dis- 
tinguished by its especial excellence. Of those 
entering these classes, three finally qualified 
themselves and have been voted their degree. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 

In harmony with the requirements for en- 
trance adopted by the leading law schools of 
the land at the time the department was organ- 
ized, any person could matriculate and work for 
a degree who could satisfy the faculty that he 
had such a general education as would enable 
him to pursue the study of law with advantage 
to himself and warrant his entering upon the 
practice of law when his course in the col- 
lege was completed. From the very beginning, 
students were urged to prepare themselves ex- 
tensively for the study of the law. The 
completion of a high school course and even the 
completion of a college course were urged upon 
the student contemplating the study of juris- 
prudence. 

In September, 1892, graduates from univer- 
sities, colleges, state normal schools and high 
schools of the State of Minnesota were admit- 
ted upon presentation of their diplomas to the 
faculty; but others matriculating for a degree 
were to be examined among other subjects in 
English history, mathematics and some of the 
sciences. But persons not qualified to enter for 
a degree were to be admitted as special students, 
if qualified to study law with advantage to 
themselves and they were permitted to elect 
such branches of the law as were apt to be es- 
pecially useful to them in the business in which 
they were engaged or to which they expected 
to devote themselves. 

But in September, 1895, the requirements for 
admission were increased so that any student 
entering for a degree must be able to enter the 
freshman class of the University in the literary 
course, although a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages was not required, as the schools of the 
state did not generally include those subjects 
in their course of study. In September, 1901, 
further entrance requirements were demanded. 
While graduates of universities, colleges, nor- 



mal schools and State high schools were admit- 
ted upon presentation of their diplomas, others 
were required to pass examination in those stud- 
ies required for admission to the freshman 
class of the college of "science, literature and 
the arts." 

In September, 1901, another advanced re- 
quirement for entrance as a regular student was 
demanded and the work of one year in the Uni- 
versity or some other institution of equal grade 
was required. Those students who had com- 
pleted a high school course of four years were 
permitted to enter as special students. It has 
further been provided that in September, 1911, 
no one can matriculate as a regular student in 
the college of law who has not completed two 
years of college work. 

The effect of these requirements of college 
work has greatly reduced the numbers attend- 
ing the college and the numbers must be still 
further reduced when in 1911 two years of col- 
lege work will be required. With the urgent 
demands for legal education, the aptitude of 
many high school graduates to study law with 
as great success as many college men, and in 
view of the growing demand for legal educa- 
tion on the part of young business men, it is 
not an easy question to decide just who may and 
who may not enjoy the advantages of legal edu- 
cation offered by the State University. But in the 
matter of entrance requirements as in the matter 
of extending the length of the course of study, 
the law college of the University of Minnesota 
has, with the exception of Harvard and Colum- 
bia, been among the first in the land to require 
college work as a preparation for legal educa- 
tion. In all instances, the advanced step has 
been taken as early in the school's history as 
its conditions and circumstances would, in the 
judgment of the authorities, w^arrant and per- 
mit. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

In the study of jurisprudence, as in the study 
of any other branch of learning, the object is 
two- fold. It is, first, to educate and discipline 
the mind, and, second, to acquire knowledge; 
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or in other words, to educate the miiid hy means 
of study and reflection. Education, not simply 
information, is the prime object. The power 
to think clearly, to reason cogently, to perceive 
distinctions clearly, to investigate intelligently 
and thoroughly, to generalize accurately and to 
express their thoughts lucidly and forcibly are 
some of the mental traits which students of law 
or of any other subject should acquire in the 
course of undergraduate work. 

Experience has demonstrated that law stu- 
dents must go to original reports of courts of 
last resort as the fountain heads of positive law. 
It is in them that the student finds the funda- 
mental principles of jurisprudence first recog- 
nized, discussed and finally formulated. The 
text writer must go to this original source for 
the materials of his book and in practice the 
lawyer is called upon to write a small text book 
in every important case under his consideration. 
Early, therefore, in the history of the college, 
students were directed to original reports of 
courts of last resort in England and America 
and to these original sources of knowledge 



they are conducted throughout their entire course 
of undergradute work. 

But going to that fountain of knowledge is 
one thing and possessing one's self of what that 
fountain contains is quite another. The issue 
involved in the case, the law invoked by the 
judge, the essential facts before the court, must 
be thoroughly comprehended by the student, be- 
fore he understands the significance of the case 
before him. Experience has taught that the 
practice of stating in writing the issue involved 
in each important case, and a statement of the 
law invoked by the court, and in addition a 
terse, briefly written statement of the essential 
facts so expressed as to show the logical rela- 
tion of tJie law to the facts in the case is a 
most efficient method of securing clearness of un- 
derstanding, and accuracy of expression upon 
the part of the student. "Writing," says Bacon, 
"makes an accurate man." Only as he writes 
carefully such an analysis of the cases can the 
student acquire ability to state clearly to the court 
the essence of the case cited. Therefore this meth- 
od has been generally pursued in this college as 
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the necessary part of the regular daily work of 
the student. 

AV'hile this written analysis was first gen- 
erally adopted in the Minnesota law college, it 
has been adopted in whole or in part by other 
institutions of legal education. While this com- 
bined use of cases as a basis of instruction and 
the written analysis as a means of securing clear- 
ness of thought and accuracy of expression has 
been generally in use, a few subjects have been 
presented through the use of the text book, such 
as pleading, evidence, and taxation. Expositions 
of the law, summaries of conclusions, actual im- 
partation of information regarding many points 
of practice not found in books, must of neces- 
sity be given in the form of lectures by the pro- 
fessors in their respective subjects. 

Methods of work in the graduate courses 
have varied somewhat from time to time, ac- 
cording to the nature of the subjects consid- 
ered. As already stated, the master's course 
was offered as supplemental to the two years' 
undergraduate work, and constitutional and in- 
ternational law, Minnesota practice and the prin- 
ciples of taxation were considered. Text books 
were used to some extent in these subjects, but 
when the undergraduate courses were lengthened 
to three years, the character of the graduate work 
changed. General jurisprudence, philosophy of 
jurisprudence, essential nature of law, ethical 
basis of jurisprudence, comparative consti- 
tutional law, the theory and nature of the 
state, constitutional history and jurisprudence, 
and Roman law, became the subjects of 
study, and each teacher adopted topical 
research, text books, lectures, or a com- 
bination of some or all of these methods as 
seemed best suited to the requirements of the 
subject under investigation. In later years, the 
ethical basis of jurisprudence has been made a 
subject of special consideration in the graduate 
work. In the undergraduate courses, the stu- 
dent's attention is repeatedly called to the fact 
that the moral law is the basis of positive law; 
that courts are constantly appealing to the moral 
law; that immoral conduct finds no favor with 
the judge; and yet, it has been found very de- 



sirable that in the graduate course, it should 
be made very clear just how and in what man- 
ner positive law grows out of and rests upon 
and draws its vitality from the great moral 
order in which finite beings find themselves im- 
plicated. In other words, there has been a 
conscious effort to make perfectly clear to the 
student how positive law, to teach which the 
college of law was established, rests upon moral 
principles as its immutable and eternal founda- 
tion. In order to make plain to all that the 
great work of the college rests upon an ethical 
basis and the science of jurisprudence is a branch 
of ethical science, there has been a conscious 
effort to quicken the moral sensibilities of young 
men and to induce them to adopt and incorpo- 
rate into their lives those controlling ethical prin- 
ciples to apply which to the complicated affairs 
of mankind is to constitute their daily occu- 
pation in the future. 

At the end, therefore, of these twenty-two 
years of the college's history, we find a day 
course of study extending over a period of three 
years, an evening course extending over a period 
of four years, and a special course extending 
over a period of one year, and a graduate course 
leading to the master's degree, extending over 
a period of one year, and an advanced graduate 
course leading to the degree of doctor of civil 
law, requiring at least two years of resident 
study and whose entrance requirements are such 
that, except the first class, the number of appli- 
cants for admission thereto, has not warranted 
the organization and expense of another. Start- 
ing in 1888 with twenty-seven students, the num- 
ber has increased to six hundred fourteen at the 
close of the year 1909. 

The entrance requirements in 1888 permit- 
ted any one of good moral character and pos- 
sessed of a good common school education to 
enter, but in 1910, a year of college work, and 
in 1911, two years of college work are neces- 
sary for admission to the department as a reg- 
ular student. 

It might also be stated here that in 1905 the 
school had increased in nimibers to such an 
extent, and the library had become so extensive 
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and valuable, that the legislature generously ap- 
propriated $30,000 for an addition to the law 
building, and in the same s\unmer, the building 
was accordingly enlarged by a suitable addi- 
tion, providing superior lecture room and li- 
brary facilities, besides making ample provision 
for court rooms and offices. 

FACULTY. 

At the beginning of the college's history in 
1888, Dean Pattee was the only professor of 
law. James Paige and A. C. Hickman were 
both made professors in the year 1896. Henry 
J. Fletcher became professor of law in 1902. 
Robert S. KoUiner was elected professor of law 
in 1909. Hugh E. Willis was made assistant 
professor in 1907; Henry S. Mitchell was made 
instructor in 1909. 

These gentlemen devote their entire time to 
the work of the college and in addition to the 
work of these gentlemen, instruction is given by 
lecturers who devote a portion of their time to 
the school. It is interesting to note the dis- 
tinguished promotions gained by many of these 
lecturers since their first connection with the 
department. Chas. W. Bunn who lectured up- 
on suretyship and mortgages during the first year, 
subsequently became general counsel of the 
Northern Pacific Railway company and holds 
that position at the present time. 

Frank B. Kellogg was also a lecturer in the 
college in 1888 and has since become distin- 
guished as special counsel for the United States 
in prosecuting the case of the United States vs. 
the Standard Oil Company. Charles A. Willard, 
lecturer upon bailments, became one of the jus- 
tices of the supreme court of the Philippine Is- 
lands and later was appointed judge of the dis- 
trict court of the United States. During the 
third year of the school's history, Charles B. 
Elliott became lecturer upon wills and admin- 
istration. While a lecturer, he was elected to 
the district bench of Hennepin county and later 
to the supreme court of Minnesota, and still 
later, was appointed one of the justices of the 
supreme court of the Philippine Islands. He 
afterwards was appointed as commissioner in 
the executive department of the Philippine Is- 



lands, with the portfolio of commerce and po- 
lice. 

Edwin A. Jaggard began his work as lec- 
turer in 1892 and was elected to the district 
bench of Ramsey county and later to the su- 
preme bench of Minnesota. Howard S. Ab- 
bott who began his work in the department in 
1897 was selected as special master in chan- 
cery in connection with the Central Pacific 
Railroad which important position he held for a 
term of six years. Hon. John Day Smith gave 
his first course of lectures in the year 1894 and 
was afterwards elected to the district bench of 
Hennepin county. T. D. O'Brien, who was 
made special lecturer in 1907, was appointed to 
the supreme bench of Minnesota in 1909. 

F. V. Brown of Minneapolis, a lecturer for 
several years in the department, was also sub- 
sequently elected to the district bench of Henne- 
pin county. 

George B. Young, lecturer upon the "Con- 
flict of Laws" was a member of the supreme 
court of Minnesota. Hon. Gordon E. Cole was 
attorney general of the State before he became 
regent of the University and later lecturer upon 
corporations in the college of law. 

Besides these gentlemen, nearly all of whom 
were called to their respective places of official 
distinction while lecturers in the college, many 
others from among the most eminent practioners 
at the bar of the state have given instruction 
from time to time to the students of the law 
department of the University. Of this number 
are to be found, Hon. C. D. O'Brien, Jared How, 
Hiram F. Stevens, J. W. Willis, A. B. Jackson, 
Ralph Whelan, Selden Bacon, T. Dwight Mer- 
win, C. M. Ferguson, F. W. M. Cutcheon, Her- 
bert S. Spencer, Francis B. Tiffany, A. D. Keyes, 
John C. Sweet, Ransom J. Powell, A. B. Choate, 
Fred E. Hobbs, J. F. McGee, H. V. Mercer, 
Honorable Daniel Fish, Honorable Edmund S. 
Durment, Rome G. Brown, and Arthur L. Helli- 
well. 

ALUMNI. 

At the close of the 21st year of the college's 
history, one thousand six hundred and eighty- 
three persons have graduated with the degree 
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bachelor of laws, and one hundred and ninety- 
one with the degree master of laws, and two 
with the degree doctor of civil law. To these 
numbers must be added at the close of this 22nd 
year of the department's history about eighty 
who will probably receive their bachelor's degree 
and ten who will receive their master's degree. 

Members of the alumni are located in twenty- 
three different states of the Union besides those 
in the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. As 
nearly as can be estimated, only about one half 
of the graduates ever intended or have actually 
entered upon the practice of law, the others 
having engaged in various business occupations 
or enterprises. But of those engaged in prac- 
tice, many have already risen to places of dis- 
tinction at the bar, in the judiciary, or in other 
positions of public distinction. Of the alumni 
are many of the most promising young members 
of the bar, not only in Minnesota, but in the 
Dakotas, Montana, Oregon, Washington, and 
other western and southwestern states. 

During the last four years, of the eighty- 
five county attorneys in Minnesota, over one-half 
were graduates of the University law college. 
A large proportion of the state's attorneys in 
both North and South Dakota are also graduates 
of this institution. Two of the alumni are on 
the district bench in Minnesota, one in North 
Dakota, one in South Dakota, and one on the 
supreme bench of that state, and one upon the 
district bench of Montana, and another upon the 
district bench in Idaho. One has also occupied 
the distinguished position of judge of the dis- 
trict court of the United States. In each posi- 
tion, the occupant has served his state and coun- 
try with distinguished ability and honor. 



Clarence B. Miller of Duluth is the first of 
the law alumni to become a member of Con- 
gress, having been elected to the lower house in 
1908. But from ten to fifteen of the graduates 
in law have been members of either the house 
or senate in the Minnesota legislature during 
the last three sessions. One of them was the 
speaker of the house of representatives during 
the session of 1908-1909. During the last ten 
years, they have appeared as members of the 
legislature in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho and 
other Northwestern states. During the last two 
sessions, particularly, they have been a very 
prominent and potent factor in the legislature of 
Minnesota. 

LIBRARY. 

Starting with the books brought to the col- 
lege by the Dean, the library has gradually in- 
creased until at the present time there are about 
1 7,000 volumes, containing two sets of the Eng- 
lish Reports, the Canadian Reports, all of the 
state reports, the United States reports, two sets 
of the Reporter System, and duplicate sets of 
the Reports of Minnesota, of Massachusetts, of 
New York, and of other states of the Union; 
besides a full line of text books, digests, 
encyclopedias and legal periodicals, and the law 
library of one thousand volumes donated by 
Judge R. R. Nelson upon his retirement from 
the Federal Bench. For the daily use of the 
college the library is ample, but constant addi- 
tions are being made consisting of works of legal 
literature, and such other additions as should be 
found in a first-class law library in a State Uni- 
versity. 

William S. Pattee. 
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The College of Medicine and Surgery. 
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In the year 1882 the University of Minne- The credit belongs to Dr. Charles N. Hewitt, 

sola took the initial step toward availing itself of Red Wing, for many years secretary of the 

of its constitutional privilege, under the state state hoard of health, and long a member of 

constitution of 1S53, of creating a department the Vniversiiy faculty, for the impetus to this 

of medicine. important step. 
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On June 29, 1882, he presented a communi- 
cation to the board of regents proposing the 
organization of the department of medicine. 

The board of regents responded to the pro- 
posal by appointing a conmiittee to present a 
plan of organization, consisting of Dr. Charles 
N. Hewitt, Dr. Wm. H. Leonard, and President 
Wm. W. Folwell. 

The action of the board of regents upon 
this report is matter of record and reads as 
follows : 

Proceedings of the board of regents. 

St. Paul, January 5, 1883. 

The following resolution, offered by Regent 
Nelson, was adopted, to-wit: 

''Resolved, That there be and hereby is com- 
menced at and in the University of Minnesota a 
college or department of medicine substantial- 
ly in conformity with the plan embraced in the 
report made and submitted by Drs. W. H. Leon- 
ard and Chas. N. Hewitt and Wm. W. Folwell, 
and this day ordered spread upon the records 
of the board." 

The following resolution, offered by Regent 
Nelson, was also adopted, to-wit: 

''Resolved, That Regents Hubbard, Pillsbury 
and Clark be and hereby are appointed a com- 
mittee to select and nominate to this board 
names of persons to constitute the medical fac- 
ulty." 

A true copy. 

Attest : 

(Signed) J. B. Gilfillan, 
Recording secretary. 

The creation of the department of medicine 
of the University of Minnesota, its faculty to 
be a non-teaching and purely examining body, 
was an historical response to the recognition, 
awakening to alarm the minds of medical men 
throughout the country, of the undue multiplica- 
tion, the low educational standards, the com- 
petitive struggle for a doubtful existence, and 
the precarious financial support of the private 
medical colleges. 

The University of Minnesota took the first of 
several steps, subsequently taken by the educa- 
tional and professional agencies of the state, in 



the direction of establishing a state medical 
quarantine. 

The first faculty of the new department of 
medicine of the University of Minnesota had 
initially five members, but one of whom sur- 
vives: 

Dr. Chas. N. Hewitt, of Red Wing. 

Dr. Daniel W. Hand, of St. Paul. 

Dr. William H. I^eonard, of Minneapolis. 

Dr. Franklin Staples, of Winona. 

Dr. Perry H. Millard, of Stillwater. 

The last served as secretary of the faculty. 
To this number the board added later: 

Dr. Charles E. Smith, of St. Paul. 

Dr. Charles Simpson, of Minneapolis. 

Dr. George B. Wood, of Fairbault, and 

Prof. J. A. Dodge, of the University Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 

The legislature of 1883 passed an Act to 
Regulate the Practice of Medicine in the State of 
Minnesota, requiring all physicians to be licensed 
under the act and conferring upon the faculty 
of the department of medicine of the University 
the functions of an examining board, with power 
to approve and accept diplomas of recognized 
medical colleges, as evidence of fitness to prac- 
tice, or to require the applicant for license to be 
examined by the board. 

In this instance public sentiment, as ex- 
pressed by the legislature, fell short of the pur- 
poses of the University, which were not only to 
subject the diploma to scrutiny, but to demand 
a professional examination of the applicant be- 
sides. 

The act, in common with similar measures in 
many other states, was known as "The Diploma 
Law," and represented the first attempt at the 
state regulation of medical practice. Under the 
provisions of this act, as well as under the au- 
thority of the board of regents, the faculty of 
medicine organized. 

Its first meeting occurred on April 23, 1883, 
and it put itself at once into the relation of 
an adjunct to the teaching colleges of medicine, 
and among its first acts it adopted the following 
interesting definition of a recognized medical 
school : 
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"Whenever any physicians, holding the de- 
gree of M. D. of a college recognized and ap- 
proved by the board of regents, upon the recom- 
mendation of the faculty, to the number of four 
or more, in towns having a public hospital of 
not less than twenty beds, under the professional 
control of said physicians, shall associate them- 
selves as a teaching body, and offer and give 
such text-book instruction, oral and written ex- 
aminations and clinical instruction for such pe- 
riods and in such manner as may be satisfactory 
to the faculty of this college, they shall be recog- 
nized by said faculty as a 'school of medical in- 
struction'." 

Accordingly, the department offered three 
forms of examination : 

(1) An entrance examination, preliminary 
to the study of medicine, in writing, spelling, 
English grammar, arithmetic. United States his- 
tory, general history, Latin grammar, and Cae- 
sar, or, equivalent to the latter, in French and 
German. 

(2) A scientific examination in the so-called 
pre-medical subjects of physical geography, nat- 
ural philosophy, elementary botany, chemistry 
and drawing; and 

(3) A professional examination for the de- 
gree of M. B. 

To the graduate in medicine it offered the 
further degree of M. D. upon the presentation 
and satisfactory defense of an approved thesis. 

The first faculty of the department of medi- 
cine of the University of Minnesota, during the 
brief period of its history, fulfilled a larger func- 
tion than that which attached to it merely as a 
state examining board. It served as an edu- 
cational influence which was felt in the teaching 
colleges of this and other states and to none of 
its members is a larger meed of credit to be given 
than to the memory of its secretary, Dr. Perry 
H. Millard. Despite a habit of caution which 
made him often hesitant in action and indirect 
in policy, he was a man of large conceptions of 
his calling. He was a curious combination of the 
statesman and the politician in medicine. He 
could see ahead of his times, if he could not 
always keep abreast of his own ideas. He was 



certainly a projection point in the medical period 
in which he lived. He gave to the faculty of 
the first department of medicine much of his 
own initiative. 

On May 4, 1887, after directing the affairs 
of the examining faculty for three years, he re- 
signed. That resignation was recognized as the 
prelude to two important and progressive steps 
in the history of medical education in Minne- 
sota, with which he had much to do. It meant 
the introduction into the legislature of 1887, of 
a new medical practice act, to be thereafter 
known as the examination law and creative of 
an independent state board of medical exam- 
iners. 

That act was a direct challenge to the efficacy 
of the medical diploma as a test of the fitness 
of the candidate to practice. It put the State of 
Minnesota to the forefront in the educational 
councils of medicine. It and its legislative arche- 
tones have, perhaps, done more than any other 
single influence to elevate the standards of medi- 
cal education in the entire country, to test the fit- 
ness of the efficient schools and to secure the ex- 
tinction of the notably unfit. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 

That movement was accompanied, in the 
same year, by a petition to the board of regents 
to establish a teaching department of medicine 
of high grade in the University of Minnesota, 
and to the legislature to provide for its main- 
tenance. The logic of the situation appealed to 
most of the medical teachers of the day, and 
on February 28, 1888, the faculties of the Min- 
nesota hospital college and the St. Paul medical 
college appeared before the board of regents, in 
support of the petition, with the offer to surren- 
der their charters and with the tender of their 
properties for the temporary use of the state. 
A month later, the Minnesota college of homeo- 
pathic medicine followed suit. 

These proposals were accepted by the board 
of regents; and faculties of the new department 
of medicine, to include colleges of medicine and 
surgery, of homeopathic medicine and surgery, 
and, later, of dentistry and of pharmacy were 
named and organized. 
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The building of the Minnesota hospital col- 
lege was nominally leased as the temporary resi- 
dence of the department and instruction was car- 
ried on there during the ensuing five years. 

The faculty of the college of medicine and 
surgery included twenty-nine members, headed 
by Dean Millard, who was, at the outset, also 
dean of the entire department. 

In October, 1888, the first entrance examina- 
tions were held and were conducted by a com- 
mittee of the college of science, literature and 
the arts. 

The qualifications for admission upon creden- 
tials, were the matriculation of a college of sci- 
ence, literature and the arts; a high school or 
normal school diploma; a first-class teacher's 
certificate; or the certificate of the State high 
school board. 

The examinations required, in lieu of these 
credentials, included an English composition of 
two hundred words, legibly written ; the transla- 
tion of easy Latin, German, French or Scandi- 
navian prose ; elementary algebra or plane geom- 
etry or botany; and elementary physics. 

If these preliminary requirements seem low 
to the student of today, he must measure them by 
the prevalent standards of twenty years ago and 
he will then appreciate the lusty eflForts that were 
required to establish and maintain them. 

The course of study covered three years of 
six months each. 

The fees were $35.00 a year for residents, 
and $60.00 for non-residents of the state, ex- 
clusive of dissecting material and laboratory 
charges. 

The first faculty meeting was held on June 8, 
1888, when by-laws and rules were presented 
and were adopted at the session of January 29, 
1889; many of them remaining in force unto 
this day. In March, 1889, the first medical an- 
nouncement was issued. 

The record of the successive years of the de- 
partment's history is full of interesting reminis- 
cences to those who have participated in its prog- 
ress. Space will permit of the suggestion of 
only the more markedly epochal incidents, or 
of events which have served as milestones by 



which may be measured the length of the road 
which has been traveled. In this brief recital, 
mention will be made of many who figured prom- 
inently in the affairs of the Faculty but whom 
death has entered upon a higher roll-call. 

In the year 1890, the medical college term 
was extended to eight months. The compara- 
tively slender curriculum of that period is seen 
in the limitation of histology to sixty- four labor- 
atory hours; embryology to ten lectures; bac- 
teriology to twelve didatic hours; pathology 
to thirty-two hours; anatomy, chemistry and 
materia medica were limited to one hundred 
twenty-eight hours each; therapeutics to fifteen 
hours; and physiology to ninety-six hours. 

Students of today may congratulate them- 
selves that they are not required to condense 
their study of these major subjects into these 
massive doses and that a principle of dilution 
now obtains bv which these concentrated solu- 
tions of fact undergo dissociation and, conse- 
quently, possibly absorption. For the purpose 
of this dilution, the faculty and the regents ex- 
tended the college course in 1894 to four years. 

In the previous year, 1893, the legislature 
provided for the removal of the department of 
medicine to the University campus, an event 
which the members of the department hailed 
with joy. 

The board of regents, in that year, built 
Medical hall and the little chemistry building, 
the former afterwards re-christened with the 
name of Dean Millard. 

In the latter edifice, smaller, then, than it is 
now, chemistry, histology, pathology, the infant 
bacteriology, and, later, pharmacy, were all 
housed ; while Medical hall accommodated all the 
rest. Nevertheless, to the teachers who had 
taught and to the classes who had studied, in 
the old college building afterwards inhabited 
by Asbury Hospital, the new quarters appeared 
spacious enough. 

In this year the several colleges of the de- 
partment were reorganized upon a definitely indi- 
vidual basis and a dean was elected to the 
charge of each. 

In 1895-6, the laboratory of medical sciences 
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was added to the medical buildings, and to it 
histology, pathology and bacteriology, physi- 
ology, and the college of pharmacy were re- 
moved ; "the undivided occupancy of the chemis- 
try building being left to the department of 
medical chemistry. At this time, the present 
graded system of study was deiinitely developed. 

The session of 189S-6 was distinguished by 
the coming to the University of the present dean, 
to occupy the chair of pathology and bacteri- 
ology. 

The following year was sadly signalized by 
the passing of the first dean of the department 
and of the college, Perry H. Millard, who died 
February 2, 1897. 



surgery, of the University of Minnesota, records, 
with sincere regret, the untimely death of its 
Dean, Doctor Perry H. Millard. 

In his death, a loss is sustained — not by this 
faculty alone, but by the medical profession of 
the State of Minnesota and by the cause of 
medical education throughout the country. 

He was a self-made man, of large natural re- 
sources, of indomitable energy and perseverance, 
of unswerving devotion to his chosen purposes; 
and those purposes had, at heart, the good of his 
profession. 

To that profession he devoted twenty-five 
years of his life — achieving an enviable success 
in its service. In it, he filled many positions of 



Utdkal Gtoan-TliKC BuiMinsi. 



No history of the department of medicine 
would be faithfully written which did not write 
large the name of Dean Millard upon its records, 
as it was later written large upon the tablets 
and in the title of Millard hall. 

The memorial which stands upon the min- 
utes of the faculty of that day than which no 
truer words can be spoken, should be a proper 
part of this history. 

MEMORIAL TO DEAN PERRV H. MILLARD. 

Adopted by the faculty of the college of med- 
icine and surgery of the University of Min- 
nesota, February 3rd, 1897. 

The faculty of the college of medicine and 



trust with faithfulness and places of honor with 
modesty. 

His services to the State of Minnesota are 
written upon her statute-books and in the history 
of her medical institutions. He was the author 
and inspirer of the laws which have regulated 
the practice of medicine in the state, and, partic- 
ularly, of that progressive measure known as the 
Minnesota medical practice act, which has be- 
come the tj-pe of legislation for more than one- 
half of the states in the Union. 

He was one of the most active organizers of 
the American medical college association, a body 
which has been eminently serviceable in elevat- 
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ing the average standards of medical teaching 
in this country. 

His most signal service was rendered in the 
projection, organization, and development of the 
department of medicine of the University of 
Minnesota, It was in his brain that this insti- 
tution, which has taken rank among the fore- 
most professional schools of America, first took 
shape. It was his influence which secured the 
surrender of the charters of those private col- 
leges which united in its establishment. It was 
largely through his unceasing labors and his 
persistent enthusiasm that it was placed upon the 



dren, in which field of practice he was highly 
distinguished; and in the resignation and re- 
moval from the state of Dr. Frank Allport, of 
the chair of ophthalmology and otology, one of 
the most progressive of Minnesota's medical edu- 
cators. 

In 1898-9, a uniform entrance examination 
wa,s agreed to for the medical departments of 
Minnesota and Hamline universities, alike; an 
arrangement which was maintained until, in 
1902, a year of university work was adopted 
as a preliminary requirement by this faculty. 

At this time, a seven-year course, leading to 



Cliniul Boildiac 
University campus under the roof of Medical 
hall. It was his first ambition, his daily duty, 
his well-justified pride to forward its interests 
throughout the years of his fatherhood of its 
faculty. 

He passed from its immediate service, under 
the inevitable compulsion of a death-warning he 
had too long refused to heed, to a death sum- 
mons which commands the sorrow of his asso- 
ciates and inspires this memorial to the duty 
he has wrought. 

On the 28th of May, 1897, by nomination of 
the faculty and appointment of the board of re- 
gents. Dr. Parks Ritchie was instaHed as dean, 
in succession to Dr. Millard. 

In the same year the faculty lost two of its 
most valued members, in the death of Dr. 
Charles L. Wells, professor of diseases of chil- 



Seven CoTDeri. 

the degrees of B. A. and M. D., was made pos- 
sible by the establishment of the principle of 
election of work, in the medical sciences of the 
first year in medicine, by students in the senior 
year of the academic course. 

Death, again, in this year, levied its heavy 
tolls upon the faculty of this college, in the 
removal of Dr. Albert F,. Senkler, professor of 
practice of medicine, and of Dr. George A, 
Hendricks, professor of anatomy, — men of the 
most genial natures, of faithful service and of 
scholarly attainments. 

In 1900-1, the entrance examinations to the 
college of medicine and surgery were made 
identical with those to otlier departments of the 
University, and the partial principle of election 
was provided for in many special medical sub- 
jects. At the opening session of 1901-2, the 
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college year was extended to nine months. In 
October 1901, the faculty lost one of its most 
active workers in the resignation of Dr. Chas. A. 
W'heaton, of the chair of surgery, who, in the 
following year, was made emeritus professor in 
that branch. 

In the year 1902-3, the faculty was called 
upon to lament the loss of another, among its 
younger clinical teachers, in the death of Dr. 
Rollin E. Cutts, whose widow, herself an alum- 
na of the college, has endowed a memorial prize- 
fund which bears his name. 

During this session, the board of regents 
was petitioned, by this faculty, to establish a six 



four in 1906-7 ; eighty-eight in 1907-8 ; one hun- 
dred in 1908-9. 

In the succeeding summer, the ranks of the 
faculty were again invaded by the untimely 
death of Professor Charles J. Bell, of the chair 
of chemistry, a man of rare genius in his special 
field. 

In the following year, another great loss to 
the faculty and the University was suffered in 
the sudden taking off of Dr. James H. Dunn, the 
successor to Dr. Wheaton in the Chair of Sur- 
gery. ^ 

The resignation at this time and the subse- 
quent death of Dr. W. S. Laton, of the cliair of 



LabortlOTT of Hcdiol Cbtmiilry. 



\-ears' medical course in the colleges of science, 
literature and the arts and of medicine and 
surgeri", looking to the double degrees of B. S. 
and M. D. ; the former to be conferred at the 
close of the fourth year and the latter at the 
end of the sixth year. The board appointed a 
joint committee from the two colleges to present 
a plan for such a course and this committee is 
still concerned in its management. The plan for 
the six years' medical course, evolved by this 
committee, was adopted and offered by the board 
of regents, in 1903-04. 

The subject of much skepticism at the time 
of its initiation, the course has met with a meas- 
ure of success unexpected even to its projectors. 
The students taking the first two years of the 
course numbered thirty-four in 1903-4; thirty- 
seven in 1904-5; fifty-three in 1905-6; seventy- 



laryngology, regretted both as a teacher and a 
professional associate, are to be recorded. 



In December, 190S, the University of Minne- 
sota received the announcement of the bequest 
of $115,000, from the estate of Dr. and Mrs. 
A. F. Elliott, by its executor, Walter J. Trask, 
Esq., to be devoted to the building of the Elliott 
Memorial hospital, an event which has been the 
promise of a great and coming good in the 
focussing of its clinical, as well as its lalwratory, 
ser\'ice upon the new University Campus. 

In May, 1905, Dr. J. W. Bell, one of the 
original members of the medical faculty, the 
tale of whose faithful service to the profession 
and to the University, is not yet told, resigned 
the professorship of physical diagnosis and wa* 
elected to the emeritus profes-sorship, and to the 
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rest from active work which he had so well 
earned. 

The legislature, during this year's session, 
made appropriation for the building of the Insti- 
tute of pathology and public health, which, in 
1906-7, was completed and occupied jointly by 
the department of pathology and bacteriology 
and by the laboratories of the State board of 
health, which had for several years been under 
the management of the chief of the associated 
department, Dr. F. F. Wesbrook. 

In June, 1906, Dean Parks Ritchie, who had 
given to the conduct of the college nine years 
of faithful service, presented his resignation to 
the board of regents. His successor was named 
by the board in the person of Dr. Frank Fair- 
child Wesbrook, the present incumbent of the 
deanship. 

In the winter of 1906, a group of philan- 
thropic citizens of Minneapolis, interested in for- 
warding the clinical interests of the college of 
medicine and surgery and in seconding the efforts 
of the University to secure the aid of the legis- 
lature, in the support of a hospital service, pre- 
sented to the board of regents the sum of forty- 
four thousand dollars, for the purchase of a 
hospital site. With the Elliott Memorial hospi- 
tal bequest and this land-purchase fund in its 
hands, the board of regents secured from the 
legislature a tentative appropriation, for the 
maintenance of the hospital, of $25,000 per an- 
num. 

The college is anxiously awaiting the devel- 
opment of plans for the new campus and the 
settlement of certain of the vexing problems 
which have thwarted that development, for the 
selection of a site and the erection of the first 
of the hospital buildings and the permanent at- 
tainment of its own clinical service. 

With the opening of the season of 1908-9, 
the standards of medical education were again 
advanced, and in most important, because essen- 
tially cultural values, by the requirement of two 
years of university training for entrance to the 
study of medicine, a measure which the faculty 
had advised the board of regents to adopt as 
earlv as 1905. 



As further means of applying the work of 
these preliminary years of university culture to 
medical training, the faculty has ruled that 
courses representing one year of study in physics, 
inorganic chemistry, qualitative analysis, biology, 
and in either French or German shall be made 
obligatory features therein. 

The direct result of the two years* university 
requirement, with these necessary courses em- 
bodied in it, is to enter practically the entire 
medical student body for the six years* medical 
course; the first two years of which are con- 
ducted in the College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts, and include these prescribed studies; 
the remaining four years being given in the col- 
lege of medicine and surgery. The inunediate 
influence of this, as of former advances in pre- 
liminary requirements, has been clearly seen in 
the higher quality of the student body. 

An indirect benefit arising from the general 
adoption of this course for medical students, is 
to be seen in the opportunity it affords for the 
demonstration of the cultural value of the foun- 
dational medical sciences in comparison with oth- 
er and older cultural studies. 

THE HAMLINE MERGER. 

On the eleventh day of February, 1908, nego- 
tiations were opened by the medical department 
of Hamline University for its adoption by the 
University of Minnesota. Upon February 20. 
1908, a plan of adoption was presented, for ac- 
tion, to the faculty, by which the medical stu- 
dents of Hamline University should be received 
and their medical education completed, for the 
bestowal of the Hamline University degree, with- 
in four years; by which certain members of 
the Hamline department faculty were invited to 
positions upon the University corps of instruc- 
tors ; and by which the equipment of the retiring 
college was to be purchased. The plan was ap- 
proved by the faculty, and ratified by the board 
of regents on March 4, 1908. Thus passed from 
the field of medical education in Minnesota the 
last of the private medical institutions of the 
state and one which, under great financial burden 
and in competition with a state-endowed college. 
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had maintained its recognized position through 
an almost unbroken period of twenty-five years, 
within which a rapid succession of advances in 
medical education has been made. 

On May 29, 1908, the faculty had to record 
the loss of Dr. Jacob E. Schadle, professor of 
diseases of the nose and throat, a man of sci- 
entific and professional attainments of unusual 
degree and of singular devotion to his calling, 
with whose decease the death-roll of the faculty 
of the college of medicine and surgery is pain- 
fully complete. 



ills is one in nature with the cure of vice and 
crime, — that health is a function of the whole 
man, — which is leading us to the introduction, 
also, of proposed courses in psychology, social 
economics and social pathology. 

THE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

To the Elliott Hospital fund, the legislature 
of 1909 added the sum of $40,000, bringing it 
up to a total of $165,000. Plans for this build- 
ing are approaching completion and the erection 
of the building will have begun in the early 
spring of the present year. 



AnitoDiT Baildinc— Beton 



PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 

In 1904, Musser observed that "in but few 
medical schools is there a serious attempt to edu- 
cate sanitarians." It was doubtless his own rec- 
ognition of the fact that the medicine of the fu- 
ture is to be very largely the science of disease- 
prevention and of health preservation, which 
prompted that criticism. It is its own recogni- 
tion of the truth which is leading the faculty of 
this college to develop this important phase of 
medical education, and to thus fit the student of 
medicine the better to fulfill his normal function 
in society. It has submitted to the board of re- 
gents a recommendation for the establishment of 
a post-graduate course leading to the degree of 
doctor in sanitary science. 

It is the recognition of the larger truth, 
that disease is not only physical, but mental and 
moral disorder, as well, and must be so treated 
by society, that the cure of bodily and mental 



In the meantime, the board of regents has 
put at the disposal of the faculty four buildings 
upon the new campus for temporary hospital 
service. These houses have been suitably 
equipped and provide beds for forty-two pa- 
tients and for the housing of an adequate force 
of nurses. This service, the first under direct 
University control, is already lending itself to 
the large improvement of the clinical oppor- 
tunities of the school. 

The private practice and the private hospi- 
tals of the two cities have long and generously 
fed the clinically hungry student out of their 
privileged stores. The public hospitals, in their 
management, have not yet risen to the concep- 
tion to which those of older civilization than 
ours have reached ; the conception that they have, 
not a single, hut a double function to fulfill ; that 
while, first, they ser\-e the needs of the public for 
medical care ; secondly, they are the proper ob- 
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ject-lessons of medical education; that, so far 
from favoring the medical profession by the offer 
of their clinical opportunities, they are a favored 
means of promoting the public good in the high- 
er education of medical men and women for the 
service of the people. 

The University hospital service is unique in 
respect of the fact that it exists primarily for 
educational purposes. It serves the needs of 
the entire state in the care of patients, suitable 
to the service, who are unable to pay physician's 
fees or hospital charges. It receives these pa- 
tients only upon the certificate of the medical 
attendant as to their indigence. 

Its devotion to educational ends is a sufficient 
guarantee of the high character of the serv- 
ice. 

The faculty expects, by means of state sup- 
port and private endowment, to develop a clin- 
ical hospital system of four to five hundred beds. 

THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 

A training school for nurses, under charge 
of the faculty of medicine, has been organized by 
authority of the board of regents and is the first 
school of its kind under University control. It, 
also, exists, primarily, for educational purposes 
while it will, at the same time, enable the faculty 
to train an efficient force of nurses for the hospi- 
tal service. 

THE NEW MEDICAL BUILDINGS. 

The legislature of 1909 appropriated the 
sirni of $400,000 for two medical buildings, the 
one to be known as the Institute of Anatomy 
and the other as The New Millard Hall, which 
the department of physiology and pharmacology 
and those of medicine, surgery and obstetrics 
will occupy. 

The buildings will be in process of construc- 
tion during the year. They and the Elliott 
Memorial hospital have been placed on the new 
medical campus situated upon the bluffs over- 
looking the east and west bend of the Mississippi 
River. 

THE FACULTY ORGANIZATION. 

Educational success is estimated too frequent- 
ly in terms of numbers, which, while not a just 
index to achievement, are of statistical interest. 



A faculty which, in 1888, numbered 29, now 
includes 122 teachers of medicine. Subjects of 
instruction have undergone necessary subdivision 
and new subjects of medical interest and import 
have arisen; departments which were then con- 
ducted by a single man, are now employing from 
three to thirty teachers and their helpers ; labora- 
tories which did not then exist and were many 
of them non-existent in any institution in the 
country are now suitably manned and fairly 
equipped. 

For many years, members engaged in the 
conduct of the executive affairs of the College 
have felt the need of a better organization of so 
large a force and of so varied interests. They 
have realized the necessity for a definite imit of 
organization, for a better principle of represen- 
tation of these units in the conduct of college 
business, and for the creation of a general teach- 
ing body to which all teachers of medicine, of 
all degrees of standing and all periods of service, 
should belong. 

This reorganization, the faculty has finally 
achieved. The unit in this organization is the 
department, consisting of its chief and its fac- 
ulty or staff, including the entire teaching force 
attached to it. It is to develop its own courses 
of instruction, to subdivide its service, to meet 
regularly for discussion of its work and its needs, 
and to pass upon the work and determine the 
standing of its students. 

It is to be represented by its chief, or his 
alternate, in the executive faculty, which the 
heads of the ten departments, so constituted, 
compose, and to which the conduct of all faculty 
business is assigned. 

To a general faculty, all chiefs, professors 
and instructors engaged upon the teaching corps 
belong; a body, which will meet, semi-annually, 
for social intercourse and for the consideration of 
questions of educational policy. 

A great improvement is expected, under this 
reorganization, in the development of the educa- 
tional interests of the college. 

During the twenty-two years of its existence, 
the college of medicine and surgery has entered 
1,526 students, and has graduated 985 doctors 
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in medicine. The percentage of graduates to 
matriculants is 65 per cent. 

THE UNIFICATION OF MEDICAL TEACHING. 

The unification of medical teaching in the 
State of Minnesota is a signal event which has 
invited the congratulations of the medical pro- 
fession and of medical educators throughout the 
country. This initiative is being followed al- 
ready in other states. 

A vital principle and power of growth has 
been established in thus fixing the place of 
medical teaching exclusively in the University 
system. The upbuilding of the standards of 
medical education can be most surely and safely 
accomplished under the fostering care and the 
permanent control of the State. The principle 
of State support and supervision is thus extend- 
ed over those formed of culture and scientific 
training by which men and women for that most 
responsible of callings which is devoted to con- 



serving the health and saving the lives of her 
citizens. 

The efficient safeguards of the common- 
wealth are thrown around the people, not mere- 
ly in the regulation of the practice of medicine, 
but in the education of those who are to be en- 
trusted, largely, with the maintenance of the 
public health, with the prevention and control 
of human disease, with the physical and the 
mental development of human beings and with 
the preservation and extension of the term of 
human life. It is a large duty which is commit- 
ted to those who serve, as the representatives of 
the state, in the conduct of medical education, so 
conceived and so interpreted. It is a broad 
horizon which is given to the medical teacher of 
today. The School of Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has entered upon a new era 
of educational and scientific development which 
is full of promise and has been marked already 
by substantial achievement. 

Richard Oldixg Beard. 



G>llege of Homeopathic Medicine and Surgery. 



As a result of several mass meetings of the 
homeopathic physicians of Minneapolis, Doctors 
A. L. Bausman, O. M. Humphrey, John F. Far- 
go, W. E. Leonard, and P. M. Holl, were elect- 
ed on February 23, 1886, as a committee to pre- 
pare articles of incorporation of an homeopathic 
college of medicine and surgery, select the incor- 
porators and secure their signatures, proceed 
with all the necessary details in the establish- 
ment of a journal, and do such other work as 
would naturally devolve upon a board of trustees 
until such board should be formed to succeed 
the committee. 

This was the beginning of the Minnesota 
Homeopathic Medical college, which upon the 
establishment of the Medical department of the 
University, became the College of Homeopathic 
Medicine and Surgery of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

It was with wise forethought that the found- 
ers recognized the necessity for a medical journal 



as a mouthpiece of the college, and the first work 
done by the committees was the establishment of 
the Minnesota Medical Monthly, a journal de- 
voted to the interests of homeopathy, and its 
practitioners in the Northwest. The first issue 
of the Journal was May 1, 1886, under the edi- 
torship of W. E. Leonard, A. B., M. D., who 
had associated with him in the editorial work, 
P. L. Hatch, M. D., and S. M. Spaulding, M. D., 
of Minneapolis, D. H. Roberts, M. D., of Owa- 
tonna, and A. I. Sherman, M. D., of Anoka. 

Shortly prior to this there had been estab- 
lished the Minneapolis Homeopathic hospital 
and in this first issue of the journal we have an 
account of surgical work done in the hospital. 
So fathered by an homeopathic hospital and 
mothered by an homeopathic journal the college 
was born. 

On the evening of May 14th, 1886, the com- 
mittee appointed to draft the articles of incor- 
poration reported. The articles provided that 
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the college should teach all the subjects common 
to such institutions, including pharmacy and 
veterinary medicine; they also provided for a 
board of trustees consisting of twelve members 
(afterwards increased to fifteen), seven to be 
laymen and eight physicians, and the following 
board was elected, for three years: Doctors D. 
M. Goodwin, P. L. Hatch, Geo. F. Roberts, 
and the Hon. W. D. Washburn and R. B. Lang- 
don; for two years, Doctors W. E. Leonard, S. 
M. Spaulding, and H. W. Brazie, and the Hon. 

E. H. Moulton and S. P. Snyder; for one year, 
Doctors J. F. Beaumont and P. M. Hall, and 
the Hon. A. A. Camp, A. L. Bausman, and B. 

F. Nelson. On May 25th the trustees met and 
organized by electing the Hon. W. D. Washburn 
as president. Dr. P. L. Hatch, vice-president, 
Dr. A. A. Camp, secretary, and the Hon. E. H. 
Moulton, treasurer. During the month of June, 
after various meetings, the trustees selected a 
faculty and decided to open the college for the 
first course of lectures the following October; 
the spirit in which this organization was under- 
taken can best be told by quoting from the 
speech of acceptance to a position on the faculty 
by Dr. P. L. Hatch. "The trustees are men who 
comprehend not only the magnitude of the work 
undertaken, but its difficulties also; yet these 
difficulties only nerve them for their duty. It is 
undeniable that difficulties do lie in the way and 
many of them too, but what enterprise of a simi- 
lar kind was ever begun without them ? The high- 
ways to scientific knowledge have their rivers to 
bridge, and their mountains to scale or tunnel, 
but this is understood in the outset. The con- 
tractors base their estimates upon a knowledge 
of all these. The Mississippi, Missouri, Yellow- 
stone, and the rugged crests of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are in the way and are there to stay whether 
this undertaking is inaugurated today, one year 
or ten years hence, they stretch out before us 
just the same and must be surmounted; let no 
man flatter himself that the way is cleared, and 
graded and ready for the iron, but the engineers 
have been over it and driven their stakes with 
the figures in red marked on them, and the first 
shovel-full of dirt must be removed now before it 



will ever be accomplished. The cry of a parallel 
road, too many colleges, etc., are but little ob- 
stacles. No homeopathic college was ever yet 
built without laying the comer stone and erecting 
its superstructure upon granite difficulties; let 
no faint hearts be found among the founders of 
this enterprise, the completion of which lies many 
years ahead and will only be reached by a vast 
amount of unostentatious, unappreciated, self- 
sacrificing hard w^ork, but their reward will come, 
these warm blooded, ambitious young men who 
'enlist for the war' and are determined to fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer, will 
ultimately return from the conquest loaded with 
the laudable honors they fought for." 
The personnel of the faculty was: 
Philo P. Hatch, M. D., dean and professor 
of obstetrics; David M. Goodwin, M. D., pro- 
fessor of principles and practice of surgery; 
Henry W. Brazie, M. D., professor of physiolo- 
gy; Albert E. Higbee, M. D., registrar and pro- 
fessor of gynecology; John F. Beaimiont, M. 
D., professor of ophthalmology; Geo. E. Rick- 
er, M. D., professor of theory and practice of 
medicine; Wm. E. Leonard, M. D., professor of 
materia medica; Robert D. Matchan, M. D., 
professor of clinical surgery; Salathiel M. 
Spaulding, M. D., professor of mental and 
nervous diseases; Pearl M. Hall, M. D., profes- 
sor of clinical medicine and physical diagnosis; 
Martha G. Ripley, M. D., professor of paedol- 
ogy; Samuel A. Lock, M. D., professor of anat- 
omy; Asa S. Wilcox, M. D., adjunct to chair 
chemistry and toxicology; Hon. Henry G. 
Hicks, professor of medical jurisprudence; Cy- 
rus F. Mitchell, M. D., demonstrator of anat- 
omy; Asa S. Wilcox, M. D., adjunct to chair 
of surgery. 

On Monday, October 4th, 1886, at 
9 o'clock, A. M., faculty and students met to- 
gether for the first time at the college building, 
Fourth avenue and Twentieth street, and Doc- 
tor S. F. Brown opened the course with a lec- 
ture on chemistry; instead of a formal opening, 
the dean invited the faculty, professors and stu- 
dents to an informal reception at his residence 
between 8 and 10 p. m. 
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The first announcement provides for a mini- 
mum two years* course for which six months pre- 
liminary study under a preceptor is advised, and 
a three year graded course is fully provided for 
and earnestly recommended by the faculty ; thus 
at its inception the college stood for higher 
medical education, a position which it has main- 
tained throughout its existence — nor did the col- 
lege start before ample provision for clinical in- 
struction had been secured, the students of the 
college having access upon the same terms as all 
medical students to all the general hospitals of 
the city, as well as the Minneapolis Homeopathic 
hospital, the college dispensary, and the Shelter- 
ing Arms. Seven students registered; the year 
was one of unusual activity and labor among the 
faculty and the profession of the city, marked 
by several peaks of success. The dedication of 
the hospital annex on November 7th shows the 
growth and success of the institution supported 
by the profession and aided materially by the 
Ladies* Aid Society; the presentation to the col- 
lege of a crayon portrait of Hahnemann by Dr. 
D. M. Goodwin, to whom it was voted at the 
Hospital Fair, as being the most popular home- 
opathic physician, shows the magnanimity of Dr. 
Goodwin and his interest in the college and the 
enthusiasm of all for the success of the enter- 
prise. 

April 4, 1887, occurred the first commence- 
ment, with twenty students in attendance, two 
of whom received the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine. 

The second year was marked by the resigna- 
tion of Dean Hatch as dean and professor of 
obstetrics; this resignation was regretfully ac- 
cepted as it was necessitated by ill-health of Mrs. 
Hatch, which compelled a residence on the 
Pacific coast. Dr. Hatch was made emeritus 
professor of obstetrics and Professor D. M. 
Goodwin was unanimously chosen as dean and 
professor of obstetrics and his associate in sur- 
gery. Dr. A. S. Wilcox, was advanced to profes- 
sor of the principles and practice of surgery. 
The faculty efficiency was further increased by 
the appointment of Judge Jas. O. Pierce as 
professor of medical jurisprudence. Dr. H. C. 



Aldrich as lecturer on pathology, histology, and 
microscopy; Dr. Geo. E. Dennis as lecturer on 
sanitary science and preventive medicine, and 
Dr. D. A. Lock as demonstrator of anatomy and 
the clinical advantages were added to by the 
establishment of the Maternity hospital. In its 
announcement the college justly prided itself 
on being the first college in the West to require a 
full six months' term. 

On Monday evening, April 2, 1888, the sec- 
ond commencement occurred with the graduation 
of four students; the address was delivered by 
the Rev. A. J. Burrill of Westminster church. 

In April, 1888, the board of regents of the 
University decided that the time had arrived 
for establishing a medical department at the 
University, and plans were formulated looking 
to this end; these plans contemplated giving to 
the homeopathic profession two chairs, one of 
materia medica and one of therapeutics, but 
through the influence of the profession in the 
state the homeopaths were granted a full faculty 
outside the primary chairs common to all schools, 
and the department of medicine as finally estab- 
lished consisted of three colleges: the college 
of medicine and surgery; the college of home- 
opathic medicine and surgery, and the college 
of dentistry, each college having its own secre- 
tary, the whole department under one dean, 
the primary chairs belonging to the department 
and giving instruction to the students of all 
three colleges; two allopathic colleges, one in 
Minneapolis and one in St. Paul, and the Min- 
nesota Homeopathic Medical college voluntarily 
yielding their charters. Thus the Minnesota 
Homeopathic Medical college became the col- 
lege of homeopathic medicine and surgery of the 
University of Minnesota. 

The first faculty under the University con- 
sisted of Henry W. Brazie, M. D., secretary 
and professor of paedology; Albert E. Higbee, 
M. D., professor of gynaecology; John F. Beau- 
mont, M. D., professor of ophthalmology; H. C. 
Leonard, M. D., professor of obstetrics ; George 
E. Ricker, M. D., professor of clinical medi- 
cine; Wip. E. Leonard, M. D., professor of 
materia medica; Robert D. Matchan, M. D., 
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professor of surgery; Warren S. Briggs, M. D., 
professor of clinical surgery; S. M. Spaulding, 
M. D., professor of nervous diseases; Henry 
Hutchinson, M. D., professor of practice; B. 
H. Ogden, M. D., professor of skin and genito 
urinary diseases; E. L. Mann, M. D., professor 
of nose and throat diseases; D. A. Strickler, M. 
D., professor of otology. 

The whole department was under the man- 
agement of an executive committee, consisting 
of the dean of the department and the secre- 
tary and one member from the faculty of each of 
the colleges. It was soon found that the re- 
quirements of the colleges differed so materially 
that this arrangement was unsatisfactory and the 
dean of the department became the dean of the 
college of medicine and surgery, and the secre- 
taries of the colleges of homeopathic medicine 
and surgery and of dentistry became deans of 
their respective colleges, thus effecting a separate 
and distinct organization of each faculty respon- 
sible directly to the board of regents and under 
such organization the college continued. Pro- 
fessor Brazie thus became dean of the college, 
which position he retained until 1893, when he 
resigned. 

During this period various changes from time 
to time occurred in the personnel of the faculty. 
In 1891, A. P. Williamson, M. D., who had come 
from the New York State Homeopathic Insane 
asylum at Middletown to take charge of the Fer- 
gus Falls asylum, was elected to the chair of 
mental and nervous diseases, permission having 
been obtained from the trustees. Dr. H. C. Al- 
drich became associated with the faculty, as pro- 
fessor of skin and genito urinary diseases. Dr. 
H. C. Leonard resigned as professor of obstet- 
rics and Dr. Asa S. Wilcox was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 

In May, 1893, Dr. H. Hutchinson, connected 
with the faculty from its start, resigned from the 
chair of practice. 

During this period the college was located 
at the corner of ninth avenue south and sixth 
street, Minneapolis, in the building erected for 
the Minnesota College of Medicine and Surgery; 
the regents paying a yearly rental for the build- 



ing. In September, 1902 the department was 
moved into a building erected on the campus by 
appropriations from the State legislature; four 
other buildings have since been erected, one for 
chemistry, one for anatomy, a pathological and 
histological laboratory, and a bacteriological 
building used in conjunction with the State 
Board of Health. 

In the summer of 1893 a reorganization of 
the college was effected by the board of regents, 
resulting in the following faculty: A. B. Wil- 
liamson, M. D., dean and professor of mental 
and nervous diseases; G. E. Clark, M. D., pro- 
fessor of practice; H. H. Leavitt, M. D., pro- 
fessor of paedology; A. E. Higbee, M. D., pro- 
fessor of clinical gynaecology; B. H. Ogden, 
M. D., professor of gynaecology and genito ur- 
inary diseases; J. F. Beaumont, M. D., profes- 
sor of ophthalmology; D. A. Strickler, M. D., 
professor of otology and rhinology; A. S. Wil- 
cox, M. D., professor of obstetrics; H. C. Aid- 
rich, M. D., professor of skin and venereal dis- 
eases; Geo. E. Kicker, M. D., professor of clin- 
ical medicine; R. D. Matchan, M. D., profes- 
sor of principles and practice of surgery; W. S. 
Briggs, M. D., professor of clinical and ortho- 
paedic surgery; E. L. Mann, M. D., professor 
of diseases of the heart and respirating organs. 

At the first faculty meeting Professor A. E. 
Higbee and J. F. Beaumont resigned; ophthal- 
mology and otology were combined into one chair 
under Professor Strickler ; Professor H. C. Aid- 
rich was elected to the chair of clinical gynae- 
cology and Dr. L. E. Penny was elected profes- 
sor of skin and venereal diseases, and in lieu of 
the chair of ophthalmology combined with otol- 
ogy, a chair of history and methodology in med- 
icine was established and Dr. P. M. Hall invited 
to accept the chair. 

In January, 1894 Professor Aldrich resigned 
the chair of gynaecology ; the two chairs of gy- 
naecology were combined under Professor Wil- 
cox ; Professor Ogden advanced to the chair of 
obstetrics and a chair of clinical obstetrics 
formed and put in charge of Dr. R. R. Rome. 

In 1895 Prof. Strickler moved to Colorado 
on account of the sickness of his wife and conse- 
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quently resigned the chair of ophthalmology and 
otology; Dr. F. M. Gibson was appointed to the 
chair of ophthalmology; otology was combined 
with rhinology and laryngology and Professor E. 
L. Mann appointed in charge. Professor Gib- 
son continued in the chair of ophthalmology un- 
til 1904 when he resigned on account of poor 
health, and Dr. H. H. Leavitt was appointed to 
take the chair. Professor Mann continued in the 
chair of otology, rhinology and laryngology, do- 
ing both clinical and didactic work until 1904 
when Dr. L. D. Shipman was appointed clinical 
professor of otology, rhinology and laryngology. 
Professor Mann still retaining the didactic work. 
At the death of Prof. Shipman, Dr. Geo. M. 
Haywood was elected in his place. 

Professor Wilcox resigned the chair of dis- 
eases of women in 1895 and Dr. Geo. F. Rob- 
erts and M. P. Austin were appointed to the 
chair. Professor Roberts to do the didactic work 
and Professor M. P. Austin the clinical. The 
following year Professor M. P. Austin was trans- 
ferred to the chair of clinical surgery and Dr. E. 
E. Austin elected professor of clinical gynaecol- 
ogy. Dr. Thomas Gray who had been lectur- 
ing on history and methodology in medicine was 
advanced to the chair of surgery. 

In the fall of 1897 Dr. Asa F. Goodrich 
was elected to the chair of skin and genito xiri- 
nary diseases, and upon his resignation in 1900 
Dr. E. A. Comstock filled the chair until he was 
advanced to the chair of surgery in 1901 upon 
the resignation of Professor E. E. Austin. Dr. 
Ralph St. John Perry was then elected to the 
chair of skin and genito urinary diseases, which 
he filled until his resignation in January, 1904, 
when Dr. C. H. Neill was elected to this chair. 

Upon the resignation of Dr. H. H. Leavitt 
from the chair of paedology in 1898, Dr. H. M. 
Lufkin was elected to fill the vacancy, subse- 
quently, upon the death of Professor Ricker, Dr. 
Lufkin was advanced to the chair of clinical 
medicine and Dr. Geo. B. Hamlin elected to 
the chair of paedology. In 1908, upon the resig- 
nation of Dr. Wilcox, Dr. Lufkin was further 
advanced to the chair of practice and Dr. A. J. 
Hammond elected to the chair of clinical med- 
icine. About this time a new chair of medical 



economics was established and Dr. O. K. Rich- 
ardson elected to the position. 

In 1902, upon the resignation of Professor 
E. E. Austin from the chair of clinical gynae- 
cology Professor R. R. Rome was advanced to 
the position. In 1903 Professor E. E. Austin 
again became associated with the college in con- 
nection with the chair of gynaecology and in 
1904 upon the resignation of Professor Geo. F. 
Roberts, the chair of gynaecology was placed 
in the hands of Professors Rome, Austin and 
Ogden, at the same time Professor Tunstead 
was elected to the chair of clinical obstetrics, al- 
so doing the junior didactic work; Dr. A. E. 
Booth was elected professor of orthopaedia, Dr. 
O. H. Hall professor of renal diseases, Dr. D. 
W. Horning diseases of heart and lungs. Dr. 
Ethel E. Hurd, electro-therapeutics. 

In 1903 Dean Williamson resigned the of- 
fice of dean and Professor E. L. Mann was ad- 
vanced to that office, Dr. Williamson still re- 
taining the professorship of mental and nervous 
diseases and medical jurisprudence until 1904, 
when he accepted a call as superintendent of the 
Southern California Homeopathic Insane asylum 
at Patton, California, when during the session 
of 1904-05 and subsequent years, through the 
kindness of Dr. Geo. O. Welsh and his assist- 
ants the senior class in sections visited the insane 
asylum of Fergus Falls for a period of two 
weeks and to each section was given a course in 
mental diseases supplemented by work in the 
wards. 

In 1905 Professor Clark of Stillwater re- 
signed the chair of practice, and Asa S. Wilcox, 
M. D. of Minneapolis was elected to the vacancy 
temporarily, the chair of nervous diseases being 
added to practice. 

It has been the policy of the college as far 
as possible to invite the interest of the profes- 
sion of the Twin Cities and pursuant to this 
policy physicians outside the regular faculty have 
from time to time delivered lectures on special 
subjects to the students; in this line Dr. Adele 
S. Hutchinson, Dr. Geo. O. Dennis, Dr. O. K. 
Richardson of Minneapolis and Dr. H. Hutch- 
inson of St. Paul. 
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The homeopathic profession has always prid- 
ed itself on the position it has taken in regard to 
standards of medical education and when not 
leading it had been close to the front in all at- 
tempts to raise the standard ; this was true in the 
change from a tw^o-year course in medicine to a 
three-year, and later to a four-year course ; it was 
true in raising the standard of entrance require- 
ments from an indefinite something to a regular 
four- year high school preliminary requirement 
which is now the standard of both the American 
Medical association (Old School National body) 
and the American Institute of Homeopathy 
(New School National body) and while it now 
maintains the proposition that no bounds should 
be set to the preliminary training and that the 
possession of the degree of bachelor of arts is a 
desideratum to one beginning the study of medi- 
cine, yet it holds that the high school diploma 
stands for sufficient preliminary training for the 
thorough understanding of medicine and for the 
development of efficient medical practitioners, 
and that a fifth year in medicine almost entirely 
of a clinical and practical nature would result 
in a more practically efficient physician than the 
same time spent in further preliminary training. 

To return now to the college, the question 
of advancing the entrance requirements to in- 
clude one year of college work had at various 
times been presented by the board of regents to 
the faculty of the college of homeopathic medi- 
cine and surgery ; it had been carefully discussed 
by the faculty and the conclusion reached that 
inasmuch as the high school diploma did form a 
sufficient foundation upon which to build the 
study of medicine and was the National standard 
in this country of preliminary requirements, we 
did not feel that the attendance at the college 
was sufficiently large to warrant the addition of 
a year of academic work to the entrance require- 
ments and be satisfied with the reduced attend- 
ance which such an advance would bring about ; 
we felt that this advance would seriously handi- 
cap us in obtaining students in competition with 
the colleges of Iowa City and Chicago and that 
the college at the University did not have suf- 
ficient extra attractions to compensate in the mind 



of the student for the expenditure of the extra 
year in preliminary work. The college was a 
mixed one, in itself a handicap from a senti- 
mental point of view; it had no building of its 
own on the campus — no home — nothing to dig- 
nify it as a part of the University; it was in the 
position of a small tree trying to grow up in the 
shade of a large one — however, in 1903 the re- 
gents did advance the entrance requirements to 
include one year of academic work and in 1906 
to two years of such work; the expected reduc- 
tion in the student body did take place in both 
schools of medicine, but this reduction placed the 
attendance at this college so small that rumors 
began to be circulated that the college of home- 
opathic medicine and surgery was to be aban- 
doned — rumors which the board of regents took 
no pains to deny. This was the beginning of a 
new attitude of the board of regents towards this 
college, from 1903 the board governed this col- 
lege as if it were an addenda to the college of 
medicine and surgery and all petitions from this 
college were tabled by the board. In addition to 
this, the time required for laboratory work and 
lectures in the primary branches had increased to 
such an extent that all of the lecture hours of 
the first two years were absorbed in that work» 
and the members of the faculty of this college 
did not meet their students until the junior year. 
The fall of 1908 found the college in this 
unenviable position with a very diminutive stu- 
dent body and no hope of obtaining any favors 
from the board of regents. They accordingly 
instituted a legislative campaign and came be- 
fore the legislature which convened in Janu- 
ary, 1909 with a bill for $50,000 for a building 
for the college; this bill was successfully car- 
ried through and the appropriation made ; things 
began to look brighter and the campaign for 
students for the next year was energetically and 
successfully inaugurated, when at the May meet- 
ing of the board of regents the board ruled that 
in lieu of the present organization there should 
be two elective didactic chairs, one of homeo- 
pathic materia medica and one of homeopathic 
therapeutics. The college was dead. 

Eugene L. Mann. 
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The history of the college of dentistry is in 
a way a part of the general history of the medi- 
cal department of the University. One thing 
that should be noted, however, is that medicine 
has as an element of strength a University tra- 
dition which goes back several centuries, whereas 
dentistry is modern in many things and naturally 
has been influenced by the environment. The 
private ownership of dental schools has never 
been encouraged to any extent in Minnesota; a 



Thomas E. Weeks, D. D. S., professor of opera- 
tive dentistry; Edward H. Angle, D. D. S., 
professor of histology and orthodontia; L. D. 
Leonard, professor of pathology and therapeu- 
tics. 

The course covered a period of three years 
of collegiate study, each year representing six 
months in actual attendance. 

In 1890 the following changes occurred: 
Dr. Leonard resigned and Dr. Bailey gave up 
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general tendency and belief in University con- 
trol has always been manifest. The result has 
been good in that the dental horizon in the im- 
mediate northwest partakes less of commercial- 
ism. There is a solidity of structure to rest 
upon which has made higher standards possible 
both in regard to preliminary as well as tech- 
nical attainments. 

We owe a great deal to the early workers 
who made so many sacrifices in order to insure 
success. The first secretary of the college, Ur. 
Charles M. Bailey, had a great deal to do with 
the general installation of University ideals into 
the work. 

First faculty, Cyrus Northrop, I.I-. D., pres- 
ident; C. M. Bailey, D. M, D., secretary, profes- 
sor of prosthetic dentistry and metallurgy ; 
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the secretaryship; Dr. W. X. Sudduth, of Phil- 
adelphia, was called to fill the latter post as well 
as becoming professor of pathology and oral 
surgery. In 1891 Dr. Sudduth was made dean 
and Dr. E. W. Angle withdrew from the col- 
lege and Dr. W. P. Dickinson was made profes- 
sor of operative dentistry. The faculty of the 
college of dentistry proper with a rearrange- 
ment of work then read as follows: \V. Xavier 
Sudduth, A. M., M. D., D. D. S., dean and 
professor of pathology and oral surgery; Thos. 
E. Weeks, D. D. S., professor of operative 
technic and dental anatomy; Charles M. Bailey, 
D. M. D., professor of prosthetic dentistry, me- 
tallurgy and orthodontia; William P. Dickin- 
son, D. D. S., professor of operative dentistry 
and dental therapeutics. 
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In 1893 the title of Dr. Weeks was changed 
to that of professor of operative dentistry and 
dental anatomy and that of Dr. Dickinson to 
professor of therapeutics and crown and bridge 
work. In 1895 Dr. Sudduth resigned and Dr. 
Weeks was made dean and Dr. F. B. Kremer 
was made professor of prosthetic dentistry and 
crown and bridge work. In 1896 Dr. Bailey 
resigned. Dr. F. B. Kremer resigned in 1897 
the faculty was then composed as follows: 

Cyrus Northrop, president; Thomas E, 
Weeks, dean and professor of operative dentis- 
try and dental anatomy; William P. Dickinson, 
professor of therapeutics and clinical professo: 
of operative dentistry; Thos, B. Hartzell 
M. D., M. D., professor of pathology and oral 
surgery; Oscar A. Weiss, D. M. D., clinical pro- 
fessor of prosthetic dentistry and crown and 
bridge work. 

In 1899 Dr. Weeks resigned the deanship 
and Dr. Dickinson was made acting dean of the 
faculty. The course was lengthened to eight 
and one-half months and later to nine months, 
in 1898. 

In 1900 Dr. Alfred Owre was made pro- 
fessor of dental metallurgy and clinical pro- 
fessor of operative dentistry and in 1902 Dr. 



Weeks resigned and Dr. Owre was made profes- 
sor of operative dentistry and dental metallur- 
gy; Dr. C. G. Van Duzee, clinical professor of 
operative dentistry, resigning at the end of the 
same year. In 1903 Dr. E. F. Hertz was made 
professor of dental anatomy and prosthetic tech- 
nic and Dr. James O. Wells professor of crown 
and bridge work. In 1905 Dr. Dickinson resigned 
from the college and Dr. Alfred Owre was made 
dean. 

In 1906 the University offered an optional 
si\ year course of study. The first three years 
of the course were given in the college of sci- 
ence, literature and the arts. The last three, 
in the college of dentistry. The course led to 
the bachelor's degree at the end of the first four 
years and to the degree of doctor of dental sur- 
gery at the end of the six year course. 

In 1907 Dr. Hertz resigned. In 1908 Dr. 
J. M. Walls was made clinical professor of op- 
erative dentistry and the same year Dr. J. O. 
Wells died and Dr. F. H. Orton was made pro- 
fessor to succeed him. In 1909 Dr. H. S. God- 
frey was made clinical professor of operative 
dentistry and Dr. J. N. Pike, clinical professor 
of orthodontia. 
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The faculty of t^e college, as at present 
constituted includes: 

Alfred Owre, D. M. D., M. D., C. M., Dean, 
professor of operative dentistry and dental me- 
tallurgy; Thomas B. HarUell, M. D., D. M. D., 
professor of clinical pathology, therapeutics and 
oral surgery; Oscar A. Weiss, D. M. D., profes- 
sor of prosthetic dentistry and orthodontia; 
James M. Walls, D. M. D., clinical professor of 
operative dentistry; Forest H. Orton, D. D. S., 
professor of crown and bridge work; H. S. God- 
frey, D. M. D., clinical professor of operative 
dentistry; Jay N. Pike, D. D. S., clinical profes- 
sor of orthodontia; Norman J. Cox, B. S., D, 
M. D., instructor in operative dentistry; G. M. 
Damon, D. D. S., instructor in prosthetic den- 
tistry and dental anatomy; R. 0. Green, D. D. 
S., instructor in operative dentistry; Charles A. 
Griffith, D. D. S., instructor in operative 
dentbtry; Mary V. Hartzell, D. M. D., 
instructor in comparative dental anatomy; 
U. E. Heddy. D. D. S., instructor in 
crown and bridge work; R. R. Jones, D. 
D. S., instructor in operative dentistry; W. F. 
Lasby, B. A., D. D. S., instructor in prosthetic 
dentistry; Harry C. Lawton, D. D. S., instruc- 
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Wm. P. DickinuB, D. D. S. 

tor in prosthetic dentistry' and dental anatomy; 
Herman A, Maves, D. D. S., instructor in oper- 
ative dentistry; Oscar Owre, M. D., instructor 
in oral surgery; A. A. Pagenkopf, D. D. S., in- 
structor in crown and bridge work; J. F. Schef ■ 
cik, B. S., Ph. G., M. D., C. M., instructor in 
materia medica; E. T. Tinker, D. D. S., instruc- 
tor in operative dentistry; Andrew J. Weiss, in- 
structor in technics; Amos S. Wells, B. A., D. 
D. S., instructor in crown and bridge work; 
Charles Wiethoff. D. D. S., instructor in crown 
and bridge work; F. R. Wright, D. D. S., M. 
D., instructor in anaesthesia and oral surgery; P. 
J. Brekhus, student assistant in crown and bridge 
work; W. J. Finke, student assistant in elec- 
tricity; A. P. Little, student assistant in crown 
and bridge work; H. C. Whitney, student assist- 
ant in dental anatomy; Mrs. M. C. Clyde, pro- 
fessional nurse; Miss Lucy E. Halbert, profes- 
sional nurse; Miss Agnes G. Elson, professional 
nurse; A, L. Moore, infirmary clerk. 

This list does not include something above 
20 who give instruction in the college but who 
are primarily members of another college fac- 
ulty. 

The growth of the college since its Univer- 
sity aifiliation has been remarkable in many ways. 
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The entrance requirements have been increased 
steadily and are as high as the present stage of 
dental development permits. It is however, the 
aim of this college with other University dental 
colleges to advance conservatively in this direc- 
tion as soon as possible ; the alumni are taking an 
active interest in these plans. 



The college of dentistry has made a plat 



for 



itself which is felt throughout the northwest. 
It may well be said that it has fulfilled its mis- 
sion in the development of the state as far as 
circumstances have allowed. The college has 
had to refuse many students owing to a lack of 
space and equipment. \V'ith some adjustment 
to the present and future needs a realization of 
the higher ideals may not be so far distant. 

Alfred Owre. 
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The College of Pharmacy. 



Prtdnick J. WaUini. Pbm, D.. Dtao. 



The college of pharmacy was organized in 
1892 when it began its first junior course in Oc- 
tober. Professor Frederick J. Wulling of the 
chair of inorganic ph a rmaco- diagnosis of the 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy and formerly of 
the New York College of Pharmacy was made 



dean of tlie faculty and given charge of the 
organization of the college. The legislature at 
its previous session voted an appropriation of 
$5,000.00 for the initial e(]uipment of the col- 
lege. The institution of a thoroughly scientific 
and comprehensive course in pharmacy quickly 
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caused the college to be recognized as a very im- 
portant and active factor in the development of 
Northwestern pharmacy. The entrance and 
graduating requirements and the length and na- 
ture of the curriculum and its affiliation with 
the University of Minnesota gave the college 
very soon a high rank among American colleges 
of pharmacy. During its eighteen years of ex- 
istence it has had a very satisfactory growth in 
most respects. It has become firmly established 
in the confidence and support of Northwestern 
pharmacists. It has inaugurated a number of 
distinctly valuable reforms and progressive steps 
in pharmacy and has always taken active part 
in all state and national pharmaceutical activi- 
ties of a scientific and professional nature. Mem- 
bers of its faculty are found in the high offices 
not only of the Northwestern pharmaceutical 
associations, but also of the several national 
bodies. 

The college provides a regular course extend- 
ing over two college years of nine months each 
and occupying the students' entire time ; a three- 
year course identical with the fonner in scope 
and curriculum, but affording students more 
time for home work and study; a first post- 
graduate course leading to the master's degree 
in pharmacy ; and a second post-graduate course 
leading to the doctor's degree in pharmacy. As 
soon as the building that has recently been pro- 
vided for the college can be occupied, which it 
is hoped will be in about a year, the college will 
offer an additional course extending over four 
years, including some cultural academic work 
and leading to the degree * 'bachelor of science 
in pharmacy." 

The enrollment in 1892 was twelve and in 
1909, one hundred. The first graduating class 
niunbered six, that of 1909, twenty-four. The 
total niunber of graduates is 260, which is about 
forty per cent of the number of matriculants. 

While the growth of the college compared 
with that of others has been satisfactory, 
lack of sufficiently large quarters has materially 
interfered with a more rapid expansion of the 
college. The assignment of Millard hall, a 
four-story building, 60 by 115 feet in dimensions, 
will afford the college somewhat more room 



for growth than it has heretofore enjoyed. At 
present the college is resident in the medical 
science laboratory building. Its equipment is 
very ample. 

The work of the college is largely laboratory 
and practical and the standard maintained is in 
all respects equal or superior to that which is ad- 
vised by the three most representative national 
pharmaceutical bodies. 

The fee for the regular course is $165, which 
may be paid in two or three installments ac- 
cording as the work is taken in two or three 
years. 

The State Board of Pharmacy meets at the 
college four times each year to examine candi- 
dates for registration as pharmacists. Graduates 
of this college are admitted to the examinations 
of the state boards of pharmacy wherever stan- 
dards of efficiency have been established and its 
diploma is recognized in all other states as well. 

The recognition of the need of substantial 
college training for pharmacists finds expression 
in many ways. In New York, Pennyslvania, 
Ohio, Hawaii, Wisconsin and Louisiana such 
training is obligatory either by law or by rule of 
the boards of pharmacy. In a number of other 
states credit is given for college work. Grad- 
uates from this college need have only two years 
of practical experience, while all others must 
have had four years of drug-store experience be- 
fore they become eligible for examination by the 
State Board of Pharmacy for full license to 
practice in Minnesota. Graduates of the three- 
year course, who have gained practical experi- 
ence concurrently with their college work, need 
only one additional year of drug-store experience 
before they become eligible for full registration. 

At the joint conference of the National As- 
sociation of Boards of Pharmacy and the Ameri- 
can Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, re- 
cently held in Indianapolis, Indiana, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted ; "Special education 
for the practice of pharmacy is in this age a 
necessity and should as rapidly as possible be 
made compulsory. The rules of the boards of 
pharmacy are such as to promote and encourage 
it in all practical ways. The special pharma- 
ceutical education should include substantial la- 
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boratory courses." This college affords opportu- 
nities for a considerably higher training in phar- 
macy than advocated by these two most represen- 
tative liodies and by the American Pharmaceuti- 



cal association. It is admitted that the state of 
Minnesota, through its University College of 
Pharmacy, is affording instruction of the most 
approved kind. Frederick J. Willing. 



Uillud H>ll-The Fatnre Hon 



The G)llege of Exlucation. 



The college of education was instituted at the 
University of Minnesota in response to a state- 
wide demand for better training of high school 
teachers, principals, and superintendents. The 
legislature in 1905 directed the establishment of 
the school, and it was organised under the direc- 
tion of the board of regents the following year, 
according to the plans of Professor (leurgc F. 
James, who was chosen dean of the new school. 

The first tentative effort toward the training 
of teachers at the University of Minnesota was 
made in 1885 by the establishment of a brief 
lecture course on nietliods of teaching, which 
was given by Professor Harry P. Judson as a 
senior elective. This course was continued for 
several years, but when Professor Judson re- 
signed to accept a professorship in the newly es- 
tablished University of Chicago, a movement 
was begun looking to the organization of better 
facilities in this line. Dr. D. L. Kiehle, one 
of the foremost men in the history of Min- 



nesota education and at that time state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, planned a teachers' 
course for the first two college years, of which 
he was put in charge. In 1899 this two-year 
course was given up and courses in the history 
of education and the theory of teaching were 
made junior and senior electives. Academic stu- 
dents who elected these subjects and compleled 
a half-year in psycliology were given the univer- 
sity teacher's certificate, a license for secondary 
teaching. In 1902 Dr. George F. James, at 
that time director of the teachers' training work 
in the l.os Angeles State Normal school, was 
chosen professor of education. During the suc- 
ceeding three years the work of the department 
was considerably increased in scope and the num- 
ber of students was trebled. 

When the department of education was dif- 
ferentiated as a distinct school in 1905, broader 
plans were adopted for the university training 
of secondary teachers. The half-year course in 
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psychology was extended to a full year by the 
addition of a course in educational psychology. 
The history of education was made to cover two 
semesters instead of one, and a course in the 
theory of teaching was added to that in the 
principles of education hitherto given. Addi- 
tional courses were oifered in the history of 
secondary education, the organization of high 
schools, in the management of elementary 
schools, in school supervision, in school 
hygiene, as well as seminar courses in current 
elementary, and secondary school problems, with 
other electives in educational classics, in the ad- 
mininstration of higher education, and in the 
history and principles of religious education. 
To meet the larger demand for instruction, Pro- 
fessor A. W. Rankin, long-time state inspector 
of graded schools in Minnesota, was made pro- 
fessor of education, and Dr. Fletcher Harper 
Swift was called from the University of Wash- 
ington as professor of the history of education. 

After the theoretical instruction was thus 
initially organized, the need became evident for 
training on the practical side. In response to 
this need the regents of the university authorized 
the establishment of a secondary school for 
observation and practice teaching to serve as the 
laboratory or clinic of the new college. The 
practice school was opened with the admission of 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades, and 
with each successive year the retention of these 
pupils led naturally to the addition of another 
grade, until the school represented a six-year 
secondary course beginning with the seventh 
school year. It was housed provisionally in one 
of the larger buildings of the new campus, and 
conducted under the general direction of Pro- 
fessor A. W. Rankin, with Dr. Alice J. Mott 
in immediate charge. 

From the first the college of education en- 
deavored to co-ordinate the various courses of 
the university that might be made helpful to 
future teachers and to supplement these with ad- 
ditional opportunities. In accordance with this 
plan, arrangements were made with the college 
of engineering to give special courses during the 
academic year and during the summer school for 
the benefit of future manual training teachers 



and supervisors. In a similar way the college of 
agriculture co-operated by establishing spe- 
cial winter and siunmer courses for teachers of 
agriculture and domestic science and art. In 
order to supply two of the greatest deficiencies 
in the preparation of teachers, the college in- 
stituted courses in voice culture and in public 
school music, and systematically encouraged 
prospective teachers to participate in literary so- 
ciety work, in public debate, and in athletics, to 
the marked advantage of the public high schools 
of Minnesota. 

The college was not even in the beginning 
merely a separate grouping of already estab- 
lished courses of significance to the future 
teacher. On the contrary from the first it defi- 
nitely organized special opportunities in training 
in such a way as to appeal not only to the col- 
lege student looking forward to this work, but 
also to teachers in active practice who had not 
as yet finished the ordinary bachelor's course. 
A goodly number of the more progressive young 
men and women in public school work have been 
attracted to the professional courses of the col- 
lege and have been thus enabled to complete a 
preparation for higher positions. The Univer- 
sity Summer School has been administered in 
close sympathy with the purposes of this col- 
lege and has during the vacation months afford- 
ed valuable opportunities to teachers in pro- 
fessional and liberal training. This happy com- 
bination of vacation study with the courses of 
the college year has been further supplemented 
by Saturday and evening courses conducted un- 
der the direction of the college for the benefit 
of teachers in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

In 1909 the legislature made a special ap- 
propriation to the college of education for the 
conduct of extension work through lectures, 
classes, and correspondence study particularly 
for the benefit of Minnesota teachers. Under 
this foundation, Professor Edward G. Quigley, 
a graduate of the University of Iowa and for 
many years in charge of professional training in 
the Moorhead State Normal school, was engaged 
for work partly in the University and partly in 
the field. Three days of each week are devoted 
by him to school visiting, lectures before city and 
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county institutes, and public evening addresses 
on educational topics. After he was added to 
the teaching force the college found it possible to 
give to the experienced teachers among its stu- 
dents a special preparation for the normal train- 
ing departments so rapidly instituted in the pub- 
lic high schools of Minnesota. 

As a special part of the extension work, cor- 
respondence courses were offered in all the sub- 
jects of the state professional teacher's certificate 
and along many lines in the languages, mathe- 
matics, history, and science common to the first 
two college years, thus affording new opportu- 
nities to teachers and others for both liberal and 
technical study. 



The college of education appears thus as a 
clearing house in the system of public inslructioi; 
in Minnesota, connecting the university with the 
other parts of the system and focusing and dis- 
tributing educational thought, experience, and 
effort throughout the commonwealth. In inti- 
mate touch with the state department of public 
instruction, in close relations with the state nor- 
mal schools, and in immediate contact with the 
public high schools and through their training 
departments with the great body of rural school 
teachers, the college of education may fill a place 
in Minnesota fully proportionate to whatever 
means are put at its command. 

George F, James, 
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VII. GIFTS AND BENEFACTIONS. 



BUILDINGS. 

PlLLSBURY Hall — So named in honor of its 
donor, Governor John S. Pillsbury, who erected 
Ihe building in 1889, at a cost of $131,000,00, 
and presented it to the state. The building is 
two hundred forty-five feet long and is con- 
structed of sandstone, the basement of red and 
the upper stories of white with an occasional red 
stone mixed in. The building is a two story and 
high basement building. It provides quarters 
for the departments of animal biology, botany, 
geology, mineralogy and paleontology. The Uni- 
versity museums are also located in this building. 

SruDENi's' Christian Asholiation Blild- 
ING — This building was erected in 1888 at a cost 
ot $12,000, by private subscription. It was 
dedicated June 6. 1888. The building is a sin- 
gle story and high basement building. It pro- 
vides reading rooms, offices, assembly rooms, 
game rooms, toilet rooms. Since 1889 it has 
been rented by the Voung Men's Christian As- 
sociation, who carry on their work for the stu- 
dent body using this building as headquarters. 
It is built of red sandstone. 

Alice Shkvlin Hall — So named in honor 
of the wife of the donor, Thomas Shevlin, was 
erected in 1906, the cost of the same, $60,000, 
I)eing provided by Mr. Shevlin. The building 
is 114 X 55 feet and is solely for the use of the 
young women of the University. It is intended 
that this building shall provide the young women 
students of the University, a place where they 
can pass pleasantly and profitably the hours they 
must spend every day on the campus and yet not 
in class room. The building is two stories and 
Iwsement. In the basement are found kitchen 
and lunch rooms, toilet and cloak rooms. The 
first floor has a large living room, with fireplace, 
which runs through two stories, together with an 
assembly room, several smaller parlors, and Y. 



W. C. A. rooms and oftices. The second floor 
provides a large study room, a rest room with 
fifteen couches, society rooms, and the offices of 
the matron. The building was designed by Er- 
nest Kennedy, Ex-'88, and is constructed of red 
sand mold brick with terra cotta trimmings. The 
interior finish varies in the different rooms but is 
all very rich and beautiful. The furnishings of 
the building were provided by the V. W. C. A., 
and Woman's league and their friends. 
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In 1909 Mr. Shevlin added $20,000 to his 
gift for the purpose of enlarging the dining 
room of the building. 

Elliott Hospital — Funds for the erection 
of this hospital were provided by the will of 
Mrs. Adolphus F. Elliott, who desired the net 
proceeds of the sale of certain property to be 
used to erect a memorial to her husband. The 
trustee, Mr. Walter J. Trask, asked that the 
money, $114,000, be used to erect a hospital. 
This will be done this summer and the hospital 
will be erected on the site purchased with the 
$44,000 raised by the medical alumni for the 
purpose. 

Ore Testing Works — This building is lo- 
cated on the bank of the Mississippi, and was 
erected in 1894, at a cost of $8,000. Four thou- 



sand one hundred dollars of this sum was pro- 
vided by the state and $3,900 by private subscrip- 
tion of citizens of Minneapolis. It is construct- 
ed of white brick and limestone and is 94 x 66 
feet. The building provides quarters for the 
work indicated by its name, and contains the 
machinery used for such purposes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PiLLSBURY Memorial Fence — This fence 
which extends along University avenue from 
14th to 17th avenues was erected in the summer 
of 1902 by Mrs. Sarah Pillsbury Gale, '88, in 
memory of her father, John S. Pillsbury. The 
fence is of stone and iron in ornamental design, 
the main gateway is at I4th avenue. 

Dorr Drinking Fountain, The — This 
fountain was erected in 1902 by Caleb D. Dorr, 
of Minneapolis. It is a graceful shaft of granite 
mounted on a suitable pedestal of the same stone, 
designed by Ernest Kennedy, Ex-'88. It is lo- 
cated at the intersection of the driveways near- 
est the physics building and about equally dis- 
tant from that building and the chemistry build- 
ing. 

Flag Pole — The pole is a magnificent speci- 
men of Puget Sound fir tree and the gift of 
Messrs. Lewis Schwager, '95, Law '96, and Wal- 
ter Nettleton, ex-'OO, of Seattle, Washington. 
The pole is six inches in diameter at the top and 
slightly over two feet at the base and sunds one 
hundred fifty feet clear of the ground. The pole 
had to be shipped in two pieces and splicing it 
caused a loss of six or eight feet. The pole is 
set in a bed of solid concrete extending twelve 
feet below the surface. 

COLLECTIONS. 

Millard Medical Library — By the bequest 
of the late dean, Perry H. Millard, M. D., who 
bequeathed his entire private medical library to 
the department, the department came into pos- 
session of a collection of several hundred vol- 
umes and pamphlets, including many rare and 
old medical works, sets of journals especially rich 
in surgical works. 
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NzLSON Law Library — This is a rare col- 
lection of fifteen hundred volumes, donated to 
the University by the Honorable R. R. Nelson, 
of St. Paul, upon retirement from the federal 
bench. It contains many old English reports, 
and many ancient treatises upon common law. 

Williams Collection of Photographs 
AND Photographic Negatives — Mr. Anis Wil- 
liams, of Minneapolis, has given to the University 
his extensive collection of negatives and photo- 
graphs. During many years of active work as a 
photographer, he has collected a series of sev- 
eral thousand plates representing geologic and 
geographic subjects, commercial views and his- 
toric scenes. These will prove of great value 
in illustrating the physical, commercial and po- 
litical history of the state. 

TRUST FUNDS. 

GiLFiLLAN Trust Fund, The — The Hon- 
orable John B. Gilhllan has given to the Uni- 
versity the sum of fifty thousand dollars, yield- 
ing an annual income of two thousand dollars, 
to be used by the board of regents to assist 
worthy students, needing such aid, to secure an 
education. The regents are empowered to give 
this aid in the way of loans or gifts, according to 
the circumstances of the case. As a rule the 
fund is used as a loan fund, and a small rate of 
interest is charged. 

LuDDEN Trust, The — The Honorable John 
D. Ludden, of St. Paul, in 1902, gave the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota $5,000, which was after- 
ward increased to $10,000, to be held, invested 
and reinvested by the University, through the 
board of regents, and the income thereof to be 
collected, received and applied by said board 
of regents to the financial assistance of students 
of either sex in the school of agriculture. The 
fund produces about $1,200 a year. 

The following conditions are imposed by the 
donor: "The beneficiaries must be youths who 
are residents of the state of Minnesota; they 
must be and continue of unblemished moral char- 
acter, and of temperate and industrious habits, 
and they must be such as by examination and 
trial shall evince and maintain a taste, habit and 



aptitude for study and improvement; and any 
student who shall fail to come, or shall cease to 
be, within the above conditions shall forfeit all 
claims to the benefit of such fund. Subject to 
these conditions the administration of such in- 
come is entrusted to the said board of regents 
which may make such rules therefor as they 
may deem judicious." 

When Mr. Ludden's will was probated, in 
October, 1907, it was found that he had left 
$15,000 more to be used as the regents may direct 
for the aid of needy and deserving students. 

Elliott Scholarship Loan Fund, The — 



John D. LoddcB, FoDnda of the Laddcd Tratt. 

To fulfill the wish of the late Dr. A. F. Elliott 
to aid young men who find their efforts to obtain 
a practical education embarrassed through lack 
of means, $5,000, the income of which amounts 
to $250 per year, was placed in the hands of the 
regents in 1902, to be used as a scholarship loan 
fund for assisting young men in the school of 
mines. The money was not formally turned over 
to the regents until 1905, being held by Mrs. 
Elliott, only the income, $250, being turned 
over. On the death of Mrs. Elliott the money 
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«as turned over to the board of regents and is 
now invested in N, P. gold 5 per cent bonds. 

The conditions of granting the scholarship 
loans are: the financial needs of the applicant, 
his scholarship, moral character, enthusiasm 
shown in his work and promise of usefulness in 
his profession. When money is available it may 
be loaned to pay expenses of worthy students 
during sickness. The loans are to be repaid, 
without interest, at the earliest convenience of 
the recipients. 

Stvdents' Trust Fund— 'ITie class of 1902, 
of the school of agriculture, left with the school 
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a fund of $100 "to assist by temporary loans at 
a reasonable rate of interest, deserving students 
needing such help, who are not below the B class 
in the school. This fund is in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of the secretary, the principal, 
the preceptress, and the president of the A class. 
The Puritan Colonv Schol.xrship Loan 
—The Puritan Colony of the National Society 
of New England Women has established a loan 



fund for women students of the University. For 
the year 1909-10 this scholarship loan amounts 
to one hundred dollars. It is available for wom- 
en students of New F.ngland birth or ancestry. 
In awarding it the preference will be given to 
young women in the junior and senior classes. 
Application for it may be made to Miss Corn- 
stock, Dean of Women. 

FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 



Albert Howard Scholarship Fund, The 
— Under the last will and testament {1895} of 
Mr. James T. Howard, of the town of St. Johns- 
Iniry, Vermont, $4,166.81 was left to the Uni- 
versity to establish a scholarship to be known as 
the "Albert Howard Scholarship." This schol- 
arship is assigned by the Executive Committee 
upon the recommendation of the faculty. 

Moses Marston Scholarship is English, 
The — Friends and pupils of the late Professor 
Marslon, Ph. D., have given and pledged one 
thousand dollars as a memorial fund. The an- 
nual income of the fund is used to help some 
student in the long English course. The award 
is made on the basis of pecuniary need and of 
deserving scholarship. 

NiNEiv (Class ok) Fellowship— The 
class of 1890 attempted to establish a fellowship, 
at graduation, as a class memorial. It was hoped 
to make the fellowship an annual affair and 
plans were made and an agreement entered into 
with the University fellowship association to 
bring this about. The plans did not work out 
as had' been expected and the fellowship asso- 
ciation asked to he relieved of the obligation 
which it had incurred. This request was grant- 
ed and the class committee took charge. In 
1902, this committee found themselves in pos- 
session of funds sufficient to award the fellow- 

The College Women's Club Scholar- 
ship — The College Women's Club of Minneap- 
olis has established a scholarship for tlie benefit 
of women students in this University. For the 
year 1909-10 this scholarship amounts to $150. 
In awarding it the preference is given to stu- 
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dents in the junior and senior classes and to 
graduate students. 

The Thomas H. Shevlix Fellowship 
Fl-Nd — In January, 1910, the Honorable Thom- 
as H. Shevlin, of Minneapolis, gave the Uni- 
versity $40,000 to establish fellowships. The 
details of the administration of this fund have 
not yet been settled. 

The John A. Johnson Memorial Fund — 
Soon after the death of (Jovernor John A. John- 
son a committee of his friends and associates 
organized to raise froni among the people of 
the state a fund of thirty thousand dollars to be 
known as the J ohn A. J ohnson Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, to be placed under the charge 
of the regents of the University of Minnesota. 
The committee in charge were F. 1!. Lync:i. 
Paul Doty, John V.. Burchard, Charles W. 
Famham, B. F. Nelson, Anton C. Weiss and 
Joseph B. Cotton. 

The purpose of the fund, as slated by the 
committee, is twofold, to provide for Mrs. 
Johnson during her life time and to assist 
worthy students through the University, such 
students being either graduate or undergraduate 
students as may be decidetl by the Board of 
Regents. Upon recommendation of the com- 
mittee, the Board of Regents at its meeting, 
March 22nd, voted to accept the fund upon the 
terms specifie<l which provides that Mrs. John- 
son shall be paid $100 monthly, during her life, 
and upon her demise the income from the fund 
shall he used by the Board of Regents to pro- 
vide scholarships or fellowships for worthy stu- 
dents of the University. It is provided that Mrs. 
Johnson may waive her right to benefit under 
the provisions of this endowment, in which casv 
the whole income shall be used by the Board of 
Regents to establish scholarships or fellowships. 
It is provided that the fund shall be the ab- 
solute property of the University, subject to the 
terms sjwcified and that the control of the same 
shall vest solely in th; Board of Regents. 

Research Scholarship in Medicine — 
The Minnesota Academy of Medicine establish- 
ed in 1910 a research scholarship in medicine 
amounting to $,100 annually. The scholarship 



is given to a graduate of the college of medicine 
and surgery who shall devote his time to some 
particular line of research. The result of these 
investigations to be put in thi form of a paper 
and read before the Academy and afterward be 
published under its auspices. 

Univer-itv Scholarships — It is the policy 
of the Universily to establish scholarships, in 
the different departments, where extra help is 
needed for instruction, under regulations some- 
H-hat as follows : 

1. The appointments are made by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the board of regents, upon 
the recommendation of the department in which 
the ajipointment is desired, after approval by the 
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faculty ; 2, Recipients of scholarships may be 
either graduate or undergraduate students ; 3, 
The scholarships are not intended as gifts or 
benefactions from the state to the recipients, but 
as provisions under which ser\'ices may be ren- 
dered the I'niversity; 4, These services requireil 
of the scholar are of a nature to assist in the 
attaining of a ma.stery of some line of work in 
the department in which the scholarship is pro- 
vided. 

Fellowship Association. The — Incorpo- 
rated March lOth, 1888. Its object Iwing the 
encouragement of graduate students in sjiecial 
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lines of work, and to that end to raise a fund 
by endowment, gift, or bequest, or annual con- 
tributions of members, to carry out the purpose 
of the organization. This association has sup- 
ported fellows as follows: 1888, U. S. Grant; 
1889, K. C. Babcock and O. L. Triggs; 1890, 
J. B. Pike and Louise Montgomery; 1891, T. G. 
Scares and C. P. Lommen; 1892, Andrew Nel- 
son; 1893, Elizabeth Peters; 1894, no appoint- 
ment; 1895, Alexander N. Winchell; 1896, 
appointee ill, no call for funds; 1897, Paul W. 
Glasoe; 1898, Harold M. Stanford; 1903, 
Ernest E. Hemmingway. 

PRIZES. 

Eighty-nine Memorial Prize in History, 
The — The class of 1889, at graduation, estab- 
lished a prize of $25, each year, to be known as 
the '89 Memorial Prize, and to be given for the 
best thesis upon a historical topic to be as- 
signed by the department. The award is made 
by a professor of history in some other institu- 
tion- 

PiLLSBURY Prize, The — Three prizes of 
$100, $50 and $25 are offered by the heirs of the 
Honorable John S. Pillsbuiy awarded for the 
best work in the department of rhetoric, as evi- 
denced finally by an oration in public. These 



prizes were established by John S. Pillsbnry in 



The William H. Dunwoody Prize — Mr. 
William H. Dunwoody has provided a cash 

prize of seventy-five dollars for the members of 
the team winning the inter sophomore debate, 
and another prize of twenty five dollars for the 
student in the sophomore class writing and de- 
livering the best oration. 

The Frank H. Peavey Prize — Mrs. Frank 
T. Heilelfinger continues the prize of one hun- 
dred dollars, established by her father, the late 
Frank H. Peavey. This prize consists of 
seventy-five dollars for the members of the team 
winning the freshman-sophomore debate, and 
another prize of twenty-five dollars to the stu- 
dent in the freshman or sophomore class writing 
and delivering the best oration. 

LowDEN Prize, The — Mr. Frank O. Low- 
den, of Chicago, offers as a prize to be competed 
for by the Northern oratorical league, an endow- 
ment of $3,000, which will yield an annual 
income of about $175. A prize of $100 given 
to the winner of the first place, $50 to the orator 
who gets second place, and the remainder will 
be set aside each year for an interest fund to 
accumulate, and, in time, produce another en- 
dowment. 

Wyman Prize, The — An annual prize of 
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fifty dollars is offered by the Honorable James 
T. Wyman, of Minneapolis, through the depart- 
ment of political science, for the best essay of 
three to five thousand words by an undergraduate 
student on a subject to be announced by the 
donor each year. 

William Jennings Bryan Prize^ The — 
The Honorable William Jennings Bryan has giv- 
en the University the sum of $200 for the en- 
couragement of studies in political science. The 
annual income will be given as a prize to the 
writer of the best essay upon a topic to be 
announced each year. The competition is open 
to all students of the college of science, litera- 
ture and the arts. 

The Rollin E. Cutts Prize in Surgery — 
Dr. Mary E. Smith Cutts, '91 Medical, has 
given to the University, as a memorial of her 
husband, Dr. Rollin E. Cutts, '91 Medical, the 
sum of $500.00, the income from which is to 
be awarded in the form of a gold medal to that 
member of the senior class of the College of 
Medicine and Surgery who presents the best the- 
sis showing original work upon a surgical sub- 
ject. 

The John W. Bell Prize in Physical 
Diagnosis — Dr. John W. Bell, professor emeri- 
tus of physical diagnosis, established in 1910 an 
annual prize of $100 to be given to that student 
who makes the best record in the subject of phy- 
sical diagnosis. 

The Briggs Prize in Foundry Practice — 
For the encouragement of studies in foundry 
practice, Mr. O. P. Briggs, commissioner of the 
National Foundrymen's Association, Detroit, 
Mich., offers $75 annually, in two prizes, which 
are to be accompanied by gold medals. The 
competition is open to sophomores in the College 
of Engineering, and the prize will be awarded 
for the best essay relative to the above subject. 
No prize will be awarded if less than five essays 
are submitted in competition. Essays should 
contain about 3,000 words, and must be sub- 
mitted to the professor of rhetoric on or before 
May 1st. 



Andrews, The George C, Prize — Mr. 
George C. Andrews, M. E. '87, offers an annual 
prize to the senior mechanical engineers for the 
best essay on any subject connected with heating 
and ventilation. The first prize in this contest 
consists of $50.00 in cash accompanied by a suit- 
able medal; the second prize consists of $25.00 
in cash accompanied by a medal. The winner of 
the first prize is offered a position with the 
George C. Andrews Heating Company. 

Pharmaceutical Association Prize — 
Nomination for membership in the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and the first year's 
dues are offered annually by Dean Wulling to 
the student in the College of Pharmacy earning 
the highest total average of all standings. 

Jacobs Cup, The — This cup is the property 
of the Minnesota debating association and was 
presented to it by S. Jacobs & Company, Jewel- 
ers, to be awarded to the winner of the inter- 
society series of debates each year. It is pro- 
vided that any society which wins this cup three 
times in succession, shall become its permanent 
owner. Twice has it been won two years in suc- 
cession, by the Shakopeans, in 1903-4, and by 
the Forums in 1904-5. The cup was first won 
by the Shakopeans in 1900. 

Minnesota Alumni Weekly Gold Medal^ 
The — ^This medal is provided by the Minnesota 
Alumni Weekly and is awarded annually by the 
faculty committee on debate and oratory to that 
student who had made the best record in foren- 
sics during his college course. This committee 
has established certain general principles which 
are to govern the award of this medal, as fol- 
lows: The medal shall only be awarded to a 
student who has shown himself broad-minded, 
unselfish, willing to work courteously and en- 
thusiastically, so as to best serve the interests of 
debate and oratory in the University and bring 
credit to his alma mater and incidentally to 
himself. The recipient must be a type and a 
model, as nearly as the student body offers such 
a candidate each year, of what a man may make 
himself through diligent application to the duty 
next at hand. 
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PiLLSBi-RY Stattje — Dedicated September 
12, 1900. This statue was erected by alumni 
and friends of the University and by the alumni 
presented to the University, as a token of honor 
and appreciation of the services of Governor 
Pillsbury to the University. Tlie committee 
which had the raising of the funds in charge, 
consisted of the following named gentlemen: 
Edward C. Chatfield, 1874, George H. Part- 
ridge, 1879, James A. Quinn, Ex -'76, and Louis 
S. Gillette, 1876. The statue is of bronze, heroic 
size, mounted on a pedestal of granite. The 
sculptor, Daniel C. French, is recognized as one 
of the foremost sculptors of his day, and this 
creation is one of his masterpieces. 

Student Soldier Memorial Monument, 
The — The project to erect such a monument 
had its beginning with the appointment of a 
committee to secure and send Christmas pres- 
ents to the student members of the 13th Minne- 
sota which was then stationed in Manila. After 
the presents had been forwarded. Professor Ar- 
thur Edwin Haynes conceived the notion of 
sending to every student, and former student of 
the University, who had enlisted and served in 
the war with Spain, a simple medal of honor, 
as a token of appreciation of the faculty and 
students of the University. This was done and 
two hundred eighteen of these medals were 
struck off and presented to those entitled to 
them. The idea kept growing in the mind of 
this enthusiastic patriot who wrote a letter to the 
board of regents and made the first donation of 
"$10 toward a fund for placing on the Univer- 
sity campus a fitting memorial for the former 
students of the University who served our coun- 
try, in its army or navy, during the recent war 
with Spain." In response to his request, a com- 
mittee was appointed, he being made the chair- 
man, and upon his shoulders fell the chief bur- 
den of raising the funds to carry the plans 
through. 

The sculptor, Theo. Alice Ruggles-Kitson, 
the most famous woman sculptor this country 
has produced, threw her heart into this piece of 



work in a way that made it one of her best. It 
is notable not only for what it commemorates 
but as a wonderful work of art. The statue of 
bionze stands nine feet high, six inches above 
heroic size, and portrays the soldier of 1898. 
See illustration. Cost, almost e.vactly $6,000. 
The pedestal is of Vermont green granite and 
stands six feet high, weighing about seven tons. 
On the pedestal is a bronze table bearing the 
words — "Erected in honor of the students of the 
University who served their country in the war 
with Spain, 1898-9." 

The monument is located opposite the en- 
trance to the Armory. On either side of the en- 
trance to the Armory, facing the monument, is 
a bronze tablet, the two bearing the names of 
two hundred eighteen men, giving their regiment 
and rank. On the base of the tower, by the main 
entrance is a smaller tablet which has the fol- 
hiwing inscription — 



The cut on the following page shows the 
men who died in service during the war with 
Spain. 
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University in the Spanish-American graduates of the University enlisted; 135 of 

War — The total number of alumni, and students those enlisted have never graduated ; 83 of those 

who served in the war against Spain was 218. enlisted from the University have graduated 

Of this number 52 were in the University at the from the University either before or since the 

time of enlistment; S3 reached the rank of com- war. One man enlisted and serving in the civil 

missioned officers; there were 165 privates; 28 war has since enrolled in the University. 
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THE OFFICE OF DEAN OF WOMEN. 
At their meeting on the eleventh of Decem- 
ber, 1906 the board of regents expressed their 
intention of establishinf! at this University the 
office of dean of women. On the second of 
May, 1907, they elected to the office the writer 
of thifl article, who is now completing her third 
year of service. The position has had- from 



the outset the kindest treatment at the hands 
both of the regents and of the faculty. The 
dean of women is esofficio a member of the Uni- 
versity council, and a permanent member of the 
committee on students' work; and although she 
is at the head of no college she is always treated 
as one of the group of deans. Under such 
favorable conditions the position has had the 
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best possible opportunity to prove its worth; so 
that if it has at all justified its existence at 
Minnesota the credit must be given largely to 
the generous and helpful attitude which the 
faculty and the board of regents have steadily 
maintained. 

The work of the dean of women naturally 
takes three main lines. The first of these, while 
perhaps most important, is most difficult of 
definition. She must make herself accessible. 
It must be easy for those to see her who desire 
her help or her advice. While she cannot 
pretend to stand in the place of a parent or 
even of an older sister, she ought to be able 
to offer some solution for those problems which 
distinctly pertain to college life. The girl who 
finds her course of study too heavy or too dif- 
ficult, the girl who does not know to what 
end to direct her work, the girl who finds in 
her private life hindrances to her work as a 
student — these and many others should have 
free access to such an officer as the dean of 
women. It is impossible to catalogue the variety 
of cases which present themselves for discus- 
sion and settlement, nor can any definite ac- 
count be given of such work. It is highly ex- 
hausting, it consumes what sometimes seems 
like an inordinate amount of time, and it is 
bound to be unsatisfactory to one who knows 
her advice to be, very often, quite the reverse 
of wise and enlightened. Yet it is necessary 
work, and, as our University is at present or- 
ganized, it falls particularly to the lot of the 
dean of women. Nor does it lack its joys and 
Its rewards. 

In the second place, the keeping of a list 
of boarding places, and of opportunities for 
emplojonent is numbered among the duties of 
the office of which we speak. Because of the 
importance which living conditions and con- 
ditions of employment have in the life of the 
college girl, this work should always be a part 
of the general supervision of the women stu- 
dents. Y'et in itself it is somewhat mechan- 
ical and may, in time, be shifted to the hands 
of a secretary or an assistant. 

In the third place, it is the work of a dean 
of women to keep in close touch with the great 



organizations which control certain phases of 
student life. At this University the Woman's 
League, the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion, the Women's Athletic Association and the 
Student Government Association are these great 
controlling bodies. They are the constructive 
forces in which certain principles and ideals 
are given a habitation and a name. To neglect 
them would be, in my mind, to ignore great 
influences for the teaching of democracy, help- 
fulness, and public spirit. In general, this 
work — which, concretely means a faithful at- 
tendance at councils and committees — is wholly 
delightful. The girls who throw themselves 
into these activities are of our finest types. 
To work with them is constantly to renew one's 
belief in the generosity and loveliness of the 
human heart. Very often the chief service 
which an older person can perform is to restrain 
the ardor which urges the students to work be- 
yond their strength. 

At present, the dean of women is connected 
with one of the departments of the University, 
and is occupied for a part of her time with 
teaching. In many ways this division of duties 
is to be desired. The peril which always con- 
fronts this oflice is that it may degenerate into 
the position of a preceptress or head chaperone. 
The holding of academic rank and the per- 
formance of academic duties give the dean of 
women an advantage both with the faculty and 
with students, and afford her with the latter, 
an additional avenue of approach. On the 
other hand, the work of the office grows steadily 
heavier ; and it may soon be necessary either 
to relieve the dean of women of her teaching 
duties, or to reinforce her by an assistant. 

The immediate occasion which led to the 
creation of the office with which this article 
deals was Mr. Thomas H. Shevlin's gift to the 
University of Alice Shevlin hall. This building 
has been the stronghold of the dean of women, 
her domain, and the most effective of her tools. 
The dormitory, now in process of construction, 
will be, it is hoped, another instrument of great 
value. Work among the women students of 
the University is likely to develop it seems to 
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me, in two ways: in the fitting of women for 
a greater variety of gainful occupations, while 
retaining for them the broad training which we 
vith the bachelor's degree ; and in the 



creation for them of influences' tending toward 
the refinement and cultivation which we love 
to call womanly. 

Ada L. Comstock. 



The University Libraiy. 



The act establishing the University of Min- 
nesota passed by the territorial assemby in Feb- 
ruary, I8SI, empowered the board of regents 
to elect, among other officers, a librarian and 
on May 3 1st of that year, the board, at their 
first meeting, appointed to that office William 
k. Marshall, one of their own number and later 
governor of the state. 

The library, however, notwithstanding its 
very dignified head, had little more than a fic- 
titious e.\istence. A few books seem to have 
been collected, which, when instruction ceased 
in 1854, were left in the care of Isaac Atwaler, 
secretary of the board, and by him turned over 
to the new board in 1860. No record of what 
these books were is in existence and it is very 
improl>able that any of them are extant in the 
library of today. 

When instruction in the preparatory depart- 
ment was resumed in the fall of 1867, efforts 
were made at once to gather the nucleus of 
the future library and, at the end of the year, 
Principal Washburn was able to report that the 
University possessed a set of Appletons Cyclo- 
pedia, a few dictionaries, forty volumes of the 
Annals of Congress, ten volumes of ihe Con- 
gressional globe, ten volumes of the reports of 
the Smithsonian institution and a small collection 
of miscellaneous documents. 

Not a very large Iwginning surely but good 
so far as it went. I am inclined to believe that 
this catalog was included in the report to add 
emphasis to the plea which Mr. Washburn makes 
for an appropriation of from $2,000 to $3,000 
to buy the reference Ijooks, without which in- 
struction of any kind was almost impossible. 
Money was, however, very scarce and during 
the following year there were no purchases, 
although 83 volumes were added by gift, 72 
of them from the Minnesota historical society. 



The great accession of this year, and one 
worth far more for the future of the library 
than the purchase, at that time, of the entire 
list of books of which the professors reported 



Juki T. Gtronld. libniiiD. 

tliemselves in need, was the coming of Dr. 
Folwell. In other sections of this volume, there 
arc tributes of appreciation of the work which 
he did in the organization of the University 
but, of all the good things for which he was re- 
sponsible, and they were many, one of the most 
valuable, and probably the most lasting in its 
effects, was his constant interest in the library 
and his far sighted appreciation of what it 
meant and must mean to the I'niversity and to 
the state. A scholar himself, he brought with 
him to his new work not only a scholar's love 
for books but a willingness to sacrifice almost 
cvervthing else, if necessary, to secure them. 
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The University 'and in particular the present 
librarian, will never cease to be grateful that, 
for a period of thirty-seven years, he was the 
head of the library. The writer knows some- 
thing of a good many libraries but he has never 
seen one, which, in his judgment, shows the 
evidence of greater discrimination and catho- 
licity of taste in its collection than does ours 
at the University of Minnesota. The library 
as it stands to-day, is a monument to Dr. Fol- 
well, a "momentum aere perennis" and if those 
of us who are continuing his work can keep 
up the high standard which he has set, we shall 
continue to have a library of which the Uni- 
versity may well be proud. 

When Dr. Folwell became president, the li- 
brary, such as it was, was housed in a room 
at the north end of the top floor of the original 
part of the "Old Main" and was kept open 
during the afternoon under the charge of Ar- 
thur Beardsley, instructor in enineering. 

Shortly after the arrival of Dr. Folwell, 
the executive committee of the board, without 
the knowledge of the president, appointed a 
student by the name of Campbell, a brother 
of Professor Campbell, as assistant in the li- 
brary. It was the understanding of Professor 
Beardsley that Campbell was to work under his 
direction and of Campbell that he was to have 
exclusive charge. 

Sparks flew for a while and one fine morn- 
ing, when Professor Beardsley appeared at the 
library, he found the door locked against him 
and Campbell holding the fort. In the inform- 
al manner of those days, Beardsley kicked in 
the door and took possession. In a few hours 
Professor Campbell appeared on the scene, ac- 
companied by Governor Pillsbury, the president 
of the board, and demanded that Beardsley be 
dismissed from his position in the University. 
The matter was referred to President Folwell 
who succeeded in quieting, if not harmonizing, 
the warring factions and cut the Gordian knot 
by taking charge of the library himself. This 
incident, trivial in itself, was responsible for 
the beginning of Dr. Folwell's long term of 
service as librarian. Mr. John Sinclair Clark, 



then a student and later our honored professor 
of I^atin, was engaged as assistant. 

The legislature of 1867 made an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for repairs and equipment of 
the University building and Dr. Folwell had 
the courage to use $4,000 of it in the purchase 
of books for the library. A portion of this sum, 
$1,200, was used for the purchase of the Rob- 
ertson collection of about 1,300 volumes. Col. 
D. A. Robertson was a pioneer citizen of St. 
Paul, editor of the Democrat and the first pro- 
fessor of agriculture in the University. His 
collection contained many books of great value 
in the fields of anthropology, voyages and trav- 
els, slavery, etc. 

During the same year Professor Campbell, 
who was on leave of absence in Europe, was 
commissioned to expend a considerable part of 
the remainder of the fund and he brought back 
with him nearly 3,000 volumes of great value. 

The purchase of these two collections made 
it necessary to provide larger quarters for the 
library and a room on the second floor next 
to the office of the president was assigned to it. 

An alphabetical author catalog was at once 
begun and completed in time for inclusion, in 
printed form, in the regents' report for 1871. 
As published separately, it makes a volume of 
177 pages and contains about 4,000 titles. Most 
of the work in the preparation of this catalog 
was done, without remuneration, by Professor 
Edward Hadley Twining and Professor Beards- 
ley, and, in accuracy and technical form, it is 
quite on a par with most of the printed cat- 
alogs of its day. Supplements to this catalog 
were printed at various times and were published 
as appendices to the regents' report: that of 
1874 containing the list of additions from March 
1872 to February 1874; that of 1875, the books 
received up to February 1875 and in particular 
the Tappan collection; those of 1877 and 1878 
contain identically the same list, that of the 
books added up to April 1878; and the fifth 
and final printed list, covering the period up 
to June 1881, was included in the first biennial 
report for 1878-80 

This report contained also the first attempt 
at the publication of a subject index. This list 
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had been in preparation since 1873 and was in 
the form of a classed catalog with an excellent 
index. AH of these lists, after the first, were 
very largely prepared by Dr. Folwell and the 
amount of labor which he must have put upon 
them can be realized only by those who have 
had some personal experience in the preparation 
of similar lists. 

The next notable addition to the library 
was made in 1873 by the purchase of the Tappan 
collection of about 2,500 volimies on philo- 
sophical and historical subjects. Dr. Tappan was 
the first president of the University of Michigan. 
He retired in 1863 and spent the remainder of 
his life in Europe leaving his library in Ann 
Arbor. The negotiation for its purchase, con- 
ducted largely by Professor Campbell, exiended 
over two or three years and was finally con- 
summated by the payment of $2,500. 

This was the last purchase of books in bulk 
and from this time on the growth of the col- 
lection was steady but all too slow, the annual 
expenditure for books not exceeding $500 for 
a number of years. 

The addition of the Tappan IkioUs to the 
library again made it necessary to secure larger 
and more convenient rooms and, in the winter 
of 187S, after the completion of the addition , 
to the "Old Main," the library was moved to 
its new quarters consisting of four rooms on 
the first floor of the building where it had for 
the first time adequate and comfortable housing. 

Since 1870 the library had been a designated 
depository for government documents and many 
volumes had been received but, beginning in 
1875. Dr. Folwell began the persistent search 
for these documents which has resulted in mak- 
ing our collection one of the most complete in 
the country. In this effort he was aided by many 
friends of the University and in particular by 
(lovcmor Ramsay, who at various times, gave 
a great many of these volumes to the library. 

The year 1877 is notable in the history of 
the library by reason of the increase in the li- 
brary appropriation from $500 to $1,000. One 
fourth of this sum was expended directly by 
Dr. Folwell and the remainder by the faculty. 

It was in this year, too, that the state legis- 



lature turned over to the University all of the 
miscellaneous books in the state library. For 
a number of years this Hbrarj' had had little 
if any supervision and as a result many valuable 
books were lost or destroyed. At the earnest 
solicitations of the State Historical society, the 
University allowed such of the volumes aA re- 
lated to the history of the state to be taken 
by the society. The total number turned over 
was 1,473 but, after deducting duplicates, doc- 
uments, broken sets, etc., only 378 volumes were 
added to the library. 

For the next few years and until the end 



UKlii y. CitlU. Auiatat Libiiriin. 

of President Fohvell's administration, there were 
few notable changes in the library. The in- 
come remained at about $1,000 and the yearly 
additions varied from 500 to 900 volumes. Mr. 
Clark served as assistant until 1877, when his 
place was taken by Mr. Graham Cox Campbell, 
who. during the previous years, had been work- 
ing with him. Mr. Campbell held the po- 
sition until 1878 when he retired to enter the 
ministry. Miss Charlotte A. RoUit, his suc- 
cessor, was assistant librarian until her death 
in March. 1885 and l.ettie M. Crafts, who had 
already been coimected with the library for 
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two years, was elected to fill her position. It 
is a matter of gratification to all friends of the 
University that Miss Crafts still remains in the 
service of the library. How much we all owe 
to the long continued and devoted service of 
Dr. Folwell and Miss Crafts is difficult to 
estimate. 

Dr. Folwell resigned the presidency in Feb- 
ruary, 1883, but he was persuaded to retain 
the executive position until the coming of Presi- 
dent Northrop in September, 1884, when he be- 
came professor of political science and librarian. 
In September, 1886, he submitted to the 
board, through the president, a report on the 
condition and future of the library which was, 
and still is, of great interest. After calling 
attention to the need for more books, due to 
the development of the institution, the fact that 
manv books soon became out of date and the 
changed methods of teaching, he institutes a 
striking comparison between a college library 
as he knew it in 1856 and the library of Co- 
limibia university at that date. "The ideal 
library," he says, "is not a mere collection of 
books, but it is books plus skilled hands and 
brains to discover and record the contents of 
books and put them instantly before the eyes 
of busy men. ... It involves a large propor- 
tionate expenditure for administration with the 
purpose of converting mere dead volumes into 
live books." He then outlines what, in his 
judgment, a new library building should be 
and, it is interesting to note, suggests the idea 
of the separation of "dead" from "live" books 
which President Eliot so strongly recommended 
twenty years later. He urges the inunediate 
increase of the budget for administration to the 
annual sum of $3,500 and the book fund to 
$5,000 per year, the provision of a building 
fund, the formation of a library council and 
the authorization of the librarian to make an 
annual visit to book centers for the purpose oE 
purchasing books for the library. President 
Northrop strongly urged upon the board the 
necessity of carrying out, so far as possible, 
the recommendations of Dr. Folwell and the 



result was doubtless reflected in the increase 
of the expenditures for the library from 
$1,262.76 in 1886-87 to $3,041.11 in 1887-88. 
President Northrop, in his next report, presented 
an even more vigorous plea for increased li- 
brary facilities and recommended that imme- 
diate action should be taken looking toward the 
erection of a fire proof library building. He 
called attention to the fact that the 23,000 
books, then forming the library, were stored 
in six small crowded and uncomfortable rooms 
in a building which was not fire proof, and 
that facilities for the use of the books was al- 
most absolutely lacking. 

The necessity of a fire proof building was 
shown to be very real by the two fires which 
occurred, one in December, 1889, and the other 
in April, 1892. In both cases the library was 
hurridly removed with a loss in the latter in- 
stance, amounting to at least $2,000. 

Application was accordingly made to the 
legislature for a fund for the erection of a 
library and assembly hall and an appropriation 
of $175,000 was secured. In May, 1893, after 
a competition in which sixteen architects en- 
gaged, the plans drawn by Messrs. Sedgwick 
and Buffington were accepted. The necessity 
for the construction of the building in such a way 
as to provide for such varied uses as those of li- 
brary, the administration of the University, for 
an assembly hall and recitation rooms, made the 
task of planning the building very difficult and 
a satisfactory result impossible. That the pres- 
ent building is unworkable and an adequate 
administration of a library in it out of the 
question is simply the result of conditions under 
which it was built. Dr. Folwell protested vig- 
orously at the time against the adoption of the 
unsatisfactory plan but the necessities of the 
situation caused him to be overruled and we 
are still facing the problem of providing sat- 
isfactory quarters for the library. 

During the next two years the work on the 
building proceeded under the supervision of a 
committee consisting of Regents Pillsbury, Lind, 
Liggett and Kiehle. The material chosen was 
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buff Bedford sandstone and the contracts were 

awarded as follows: 

Construction, Pike & Cook $133,522.00 

Heating and ventilating, Kelly & 

Lamb 6,275.00 

Electric wiring, W. I. (}ray & Co. 705.20 

Plumbing and gas fitting, J. (}. Beat- 
tie & Co 3,410.00 

Early in 1895 the building was completed 

and, during the summer, the library was moved 

into new quarters. 

'ihe increased space provided in the new 
building enabled Dr. Folwell to give up the 
old and out of date fixed location for the book 
and to adopt instead a modern and satisfactory 
relative classification and arrangement. By this 
system a book is assigned, not to a definite shelf 
as before but to a definite class, within which 
the arrangement is alphabetical. The main 
divisions of the new classifications were not 
essentially different from those of the old, the 
ten primary classes of the decimal system cor- 
responding very closely with those adopted by 
Dr. Folwell nearly twenty years before. To 
facilitate the change from the old system to 
the new and to enable those who moved the 
books to place them in approximately their cor- 
rect location in the new stack room a very in- 
genious method was used. Before the books 
were moved from the old building, Dr. Fol- 
well placed in each a small piece of colored 
yarn, a color being assigned to each of the ten 
classes, so that, when the moving was in prog- 
ress it was possible to tell from the color of 
the projecting piece of yarn exactly where each 
lK)ok Ixjlonged. 

Shortly before the removal, a change was 
made in the card catalog. We have already 
seen that, up to June, 1881, five catalogs had been 
printed, each containing a list of the additions 
to the library during a definite period. Such 
a system inevitably broke of its own weight, 
as it was a matter of some difficulty to search 
through a large number of lists for the book 
desired. After 1881, therefore, all new acces- 
sions were cataloged on cards of the so-called 
•'Boston Standard" size and the entries in the 
five printed catalogs were clipped and pasted 



alphabetically in a blank book in somewhat the 
fashion of the present British museum catalog, 
so that the number of places in which a reader 
must search for a book was reduced to two. 
Even this, however, proved unsatisfactory and 
as fast as possible the entries in the old printed 
catalog were again clipped, pasted on cards, 
and filed with those already written. In 1894, 
the cards already in use were trimmed down 
to the library bureau size, now universally 
adopted. 

Lack of funds for proper cataloging made 
it necessary to do the work in a very hasty and 
unsatisfactory way and rendered any attempt 
at subject cataloging impossible. This condi- 
tion continued until 1907 when a special leg- 
islative appropriation made it possible to un- 
dertake the preparation of a complete and, it 
is to be hoped, final catalog of the library. 

The next ten years were comparatively with- 
out incident. The growth of the library was 
steady but very slow. In every report Dr. Fol- 
well and the president urged upon the board the 
necessity for more generous appropriations but 
the growth of the L'niversity was so rapid and 
the demand for buildings and equipment was 
so insistent that it was never found convenient 
to take the library seriously in hand and give 
it the appropriations which were and are still 
necessary to make it the efficient tool for in- 
struction and research which it should be. In 
the meantime many of our sister institutions, 
more farsighted in this particular, far out- 
stripped us in their development of facilities 
for advanced work and, if we are to keep step 
with them, we must in some way provide for 
more f^encrous support of the library. 

On the retirement of Dr. Folwell in 1906, 
James Thayer (}erould, the present librarian, 
was elected to succeed him. Bismarck once said 
that only, — he really did say women, but I 
hesitate to repeat it — and children talk of 
uncompleted work. One or two things should 
however be noted. Reference has already been 
made to the conunencement of the catalog. 
Work was begun in the fall of 1907 under the 
superintendence of Miss Helen B. Shattuck. 
The catalog is in the so-called "dictionary" 
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form, having entries under author, subject, title, 
etc. arranged in one alphabet. After two years 
service. Miss Shattuck resigned her position and 
became librarian of the University of Vermont. 
Her place on our staff was taken by Miss Minnie 
E. Sears, late head cataloger of Bryn Mawr 
college. 

The present organization of the staff of the 
library is in five departments, one -of which, that 
of the catalog, has just been mentioned. 

The order and accession department, at pres- 
ent under the charge of Miss Crafts, assistant 
librarian, has the over-sight of all purchases 
and gifts except those of serial publications, and 
of the library account. 

The reading room is under the most able 
superintendence of Miss Ina Firkins. Miss Fir- 
kins has been a metnber of the library staff since 
1889 and during that time, she has developed 
a degree of efficiency in her work for which 
hundreds of Minnesota students are grateful. 

The loan department, under the charge of 
Miss Helen Smith, is responsible for all books 
loaned either for use in the reading room or 
outside, both to students and members of the 
faculty. 

The department of serial publications, in 
charge of Miss Helen Carson, keeps the records 
of all the nine hundred to a thousand period- 
icals and other serials received by the library. 
In this department also are included the pub- 
lications of universities and of the United States 
government. 

The expenditures of the University for the 
increase in the library, have been, during the 



last three years, greater than ever before, the 
amount aggregating: 

1906-'07 $16,591.21 

1907-^08 26,283.78 

1908-*09 25,630.50 

The purchase and cataloging of the books 
for all departments, except those of agriculture 
and of law, is now done by the library staff. 
More and more every year, the administration 
of our library has been unified and we hope, 
made more efficient. We are still far from 
attaining our ideal, but that ideal is always be- 
fore us. 

James T. Gerould. 

EXPENDITURE FOR BOOKS. PERIODICALS 

AND BINDING 



Date Cur. Exp. 

1884-5 1846.39 


Sp. Lib. 


Sp. Pr. 
&Bd. 


Uw 


Mn. Bid. Totals 
1846.39 


5-6 


1431.89 










1431.89 


6-7 


1212.06 










1212.06 


7-8 


2692.63 










2692.63 


8-9 


2458.31 










2458.31 


9-90 


1806.82 










1806.82 


1890-1 


3534.60 










3534.60 


1-2 


4275.44 


3936.10 








8211.54 


2-3 


9634.25 


5964.51 








15598.76 


3-4 


5402.46 


99.30 








5501.76 


4-5 


7373.30 










7373.30 


5-6 


8400.37 


9737.20 








18137.57 


6-7 


4021.02 


7737.11 








11758.13 


7-8 


3958.75 


8525.69 








12485.44 


8-9 


5928.91 


5113.85 








11042.76 


1899-00 


5X97 . 48 


6710.31 








12607.79 


00-1 


7843.87 


6673.28 








14517.15 


1-2 


7112.53 


7583.52 








14696.05 


2-3 


7824.38 


6503.52 








14327.90 


3-4 


30.75 


7135.00 








7165.75 


4-5 


2834.41 


4276.34 








7110.75 


5-6 


3725.40 


3133.57 


1328 


.01 




8186.97 


6-7 


4947.41 


6097.77 


954. 


88 




8604.23 20604.29 


7-8 


9148.22 


7854.12 


2392. 


14 


2497.48 


4391.82 26283.78 


8-9 


3709.39 


13246.42 


1998. 


79 


6062.86 


592.04 25609.50 
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The Military Department. 



There is a surprising degree of ignorance 
among both the alumni and the students as to 
why military training is conducted at the Uni- 
versity and why it is made compulsory. It is 



deemed advisable to submit the following state- 
ment from Mr. D. W. Sprague together with 
the data furnished by him. 

His statement shows that the Morrill act was 
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originally designed as a war measure and that 
the main object of giving assistance to agri- 
cultural colleges and universities was to insure 
military training to the students who should 
be used as officers of volunteers in time of war. 
Many believe and still continue to erroneously 
believe that the Morrill bill was designed prin- 
cipally to establish agricultural and mechanical 
colleges with the military training as a side issue. 
Such an attitude has been taken by many of 
the institutions in the past but it was and is 
entirely wrong — the primary object of this hill 
being the military training of the students at 
these universities. 

In 1905 the federal governmient directed 
that all institutions comply with the provisions 
of the Morrill act so far as related to military 
training and serious work is now being done 
and the desired results being arrived at to some 
extent. For if the work is of any value it 
should be well done or the military feature 
entirely abandoned. 

STATKMENT BV MR. SPRAGUE. 

The people of the United States have always 
been opposed to a large standing army. A 
force sufficiently large to "man" the government 
posts, keep the Indians in subjection, and to 
be prepared for incipient riots and rebellions, 
like the one which occured in Chicago a few 
years ago, is about all the army the people 
have thought necessary in the past. Our stand- 
ing army, consequently, is a mere bagatelle, 
compared with those of eve>n the second and 
third rate powers of Europe. 

From the time of the American Revolution 
up to the time of the War of 1812, little or 
no effort was made in the several states, or 
bv the general government to provide even a 
"reserve" upon which the government could 
fall back in case of an emergency. There were 
in the larger towns and cities, small independ- 
ent companies of troops, made up usually of 
the sons of wealthy families who were able 
to purchase their own equipment; but these 
troops seldom saw service, except as guards of 
honor upon the occasion of the inauguration 



of a governor or president or at some other 
important civjc function. 

The War of 1812, coming on rather sud- 
denly, found the government wholly unprepared 
to cope with the most powerful nation 'of Eu- 
rope. However, the American army that was 
quickly raised and put into the field, was able 
to hold its own with the finest troops that had 
ever appeared upon a European battle field. 
Pioneer conditions explain, in part, at least, the 
effectiveness of our hastily gathered army, for 
in those days nearly eA'ery .American boy was 
as familiar with the rifle and the shot gun as 
he was with the pitchfork and the axe. This 
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fact will explain, in part, the promptness with 
which our forces were put into the field and the 
superiority of our troops over the British regu- 
lars, to whom they were opposed. However, 
notwithstanding the superiority of our troops 
over the British regulars, many of our states- 
men thought we were running great risks in 
not providing more adequately for the general 
defense. There was no complaint as to the 
efficiency of our army, but the size of our army 
was deemed inadequate. 

In 1800 we had in the regular army less 
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that 5,000 men. In 1808, just previous to the 
War of 1812, we had less than 10,000. The 
greatest number of men under arms during the 
War of 1812. was in the year 1814, when we 
had 63,074; but the next year, 1815, the num- 
ber dropped back to 12,383: nor did the suc- 
ceeding years show any increase. In 1821, we 
had 6,126; in 1832, we had 7,129; in 1838, 
we had 12,539. 

In obedience to the demand for an increase 
in our military forces, the several states organ- 
ized all their able bodied voung men, between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five years, into 
companies, regiments, and brigades, constitut- 
ing a reserve militia, to be called out only in 
case of an emergency. These militia were re- 
quired to spend three days each year in military 
drill, or what was then known as "general train- 
ing." This system of organization and "general 
training" was continued with more or less reg- 
ularity for some thirty years. This system 
of "general training" proved to be of great serv- 
ice to the government in providing trained men 
for our army in the war with Mexico in 1846-8. 

After the Me.vican war, this "general train- 
ing" fell into disuse; the people, becoming tired 
of being warned out to drill, shirked the duty 
whenever possible and in time the whole system 
was abandoned. As a consequence, wlien the 
first shot was fired on Sumter, in April, 1861, 
the North was wholly unprepared to cope with 
the most gigantic rebellion which the world 
has ever seen. We had but a mere handful 
of men in our army, of which nearly one-half 
felt loyal to the South. On the water, also, 
we were weak. Our navy consisted of forty- 
two commissioned vessels most of which had 
been purposely sent to distant seas, so that our 
entire available fleet for the defense of the whole 
Atlantic coast of the United States was the ship 
Brooklyn! of twenty-five guns, and the store ship 
Relief of two guns. A number of the forts 
and arsenals of the North had been stripped 
of their arms and munitions of war; they had 
CadeuinthcOMCdiKQBi. been sent south by Secretary Floyd previous 
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to the breaking out of the war. The ostensible 
reason given for the removal of these stores 
was that they were to be replaced by better 
and more modern equipment. 

The South had taken time bv the forelock 
anl when the crisis came was able, without 
delay, to put a large well drilled and well 
equipped army in the field. The North, while 
not lacking abundance of men, and the ability 
to equip them, yet did lack experienced offi- 
cers to drill the men. It took many months 
to get into the field an army, drilled and 
equipped for service. Consequently the first 
year's struggle resulted in a succession of re- 
verses for the North and victories for the South. 

This lack of men with some training for 
military service gave deep concern to our pub- 
lic men who sought long and earnestly for a 
remedy. To Senator Morrill of Vermont, who 
is the author of the following bill, belongs the 
honor of solving the problem. The "Morrill 
Bill" in sul)stance is as follows: 

"That there be granted to the several states, 
for the purpose hereinafter mentioned, an 
amount of public land equal to thirty thousand 
acres, for each senator and representative in 
Congress to which the states are entitled. That 
the proceeds derived from the sale of these 
lands shall be invested in stocks and bonds, the 
interest of which shall be appropriated to the 
endowment of at least one college in each state 
where the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and including "military tactics," to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts." (Approved July 
2nd, 1862). 

The state of Minnesota received, under this 
grant, ninety thousand acres, among the choicest 
lands of the state. The proceeds from sales 
of these lands amounts to $570,749.59, and the 
annual interest amounts to about $25,000. This 
has been supplemented by a direct annual ap- 
propriation of $25,000, which is increased an- 
nually by $5,000, until the direct appropriation 
shall reach $50,000 per annum. This sum, 
together with the annual interest named above, 
will give an annual income in a very short time 
of $75,000. 



The Morrill bill has proved to be one of 
the wisest measures that has been passed by 
(Congress during the last twenty years and stamps 
its author as one of the ablest statesmen of his 
time. The Morrill bill was introduced osten- 
sibly as a peace measure for the promotion of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, but in reality 
it was a war measure. 

We had a militarv school which was able 
to provide all the officers needed in times of 
peace; but in a war like the rebellion of 1861, 
West Point could not furnish one in a hun- 
dred of the number required. Senator Morrill 
had, no doubt, witnessed the old "general train- 
ings" of his boyhood days, when an effort was 
made to teach the art of war to all the young 
men of the country in the "general training**^ 
of one or two days in a year. That system 
had proved a dismal failure and had become 
extinct away back in the "forties." 

Senator Morrill's measure was wise in that 
it kept steadily in view the national opposition 
to standing armies and military camps; and in- 
stead of undertaking to train large masses of 
private citizens to become soldiers, it has under- 
taken to teach the manual of arms to a class 
of bright, intelligent, and well educated young 
men, studying at the agricultural colleges or 
universities in the several states, the very men 
who would naturally be selected as officers in 
organizing companies and regiments. In case 
of war, we have as a result in each state, thou- 
sands of intelligent men who understand the 
manual of arms, and who in a month's time 
could give the necessary military instruction 
to a million of men. These are some of the 
reasons why "military tactics" has become a 
part of the curriculum of agricultural colleges 
and of some universities. 

The government pays for this military in- 
struction ; it provides the necessary arms and 
equipment, except buildings and grounds; it 
furnishes the instructors for this department, 
men who have been educated at West Point 
and who have seen more or less service in the 
regular army. Since its organization, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has received from the gen- 
eral government under various grants, including 
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those provided for in the Morrill bill $2,437,- 
000 for equipment and support. 

In return, the University is preparing its 
young men for possible military service. In 
this year, 1910, over one thousand students are 
receiving military training at their state Uni- 
versity. 

As a result of the Morrill act the University 
became a beneficiary of the United States gov- 
ernment and the institution has been aided in 
other ways by the federal government, through 
the Nelson bill, and about four or five thou- 
sand dollars' worth of ammunition is furnished 
each year. 

Some of the beneficiaries of the Morrill act 
were not conscientiously fulfilling their obliga- 
tions in establishing proper military training 
and led the war department with the authority 
of the president of the United States to issue 
in 1905 an order which required all such in- 
stitutions where regular officers were detailed 
as instructors to make a part of their scheduled 
course military training for three hours per 
week for two years or a minimum of eighty- four 
hours per year. 

The present year, 1909-10, the cadet corps 
comprises nine companies, one battery field ar- 
tillery, bugle corps and band and also two com- 
panies of the college of agriculture who attend 
drill at the main university in the spring on 
Saturdays — thus making an entire regiment (less 
one company y which drills the entire school 
year. Beside this regiment there i.^ the school 
of agriculture which has but a course of six 
months from October to March. This school 
has an organization of six companies, band and 
bugle corps and numbers over three hundred. 
The cadets live in dormitories and next vear 
will have a regular military dormitory system. 
The school of agriculture is composed of young 
men who come from the farm and most of 
whom return to the farm. They are interested 
in drill and farmers will always be found in 
a larger per cent than any other class in the 
regular army and in the volunteers. 

THE ARMORY. 

The armory was erected in 1896 at a cost 
of $75,000. It is two stories high with basement 



and is built of white brick. The building was 
designed by Charles R. Aldrich and embodies 
some of the features of old Norman castles, 
giving it a decidedly military aspect. It covers 
220 X 135 feet. The building serves as an as- 
sembly hall for large University gatherings on 
special occasions and for a drill hall. It also 
shelters the gymnasium for both men and women 
and provides quarters for athletic teams. It is 
provided with a main hall which runs through 
the two stories, with a gallery, which will seat 
4,000 persons; and two wings, one of which 
is used for a gymnasium for men and the other 
for women. Offices for the officials who have 
their headquarters in this building are provided. 
In the basement are baths and toilet rooms, a 
running track and in the sub-basement a shoot- 
ing gallery for target practice. 

This armory was all right at the time it 
was built but at the present time there is hardly 
standing room when nine companies, the bat- 
tery and band are present. At present it is 
used as a g\Tnnasium by male and female stu- 
dents and as a convenience by all branches of 
athletics from fancy dancing to football. 

The school of agriculture is in even a worse 
plight for an armory as the drill must now 
be held in cellars and a small gymnasium and 
there is so little time during the outdoor season 
that the school is greatly handicapped. 

The drill ground is too small at the Uni- 
versity and in the plans for the new campus 
space should be left for a drill ground and a 
larger armory. 

The aim of the war department in instruct- 
ing the cadets is to fit them for officers of in- 
fantry of volunteers in time of war. To that 
end the instructions covering these class "B" 
institutions — as they are called — provide that 
all cadets shall be taught drill regulations, 
guard duty, small arms firing regulations and 
service regulations. At this institution they re- 
ceive good instruction in the first two, i. e., 
the principles of ordinary drill and guard duty; 
in the last two, i. e., target practice and field 
service work, they have never had any instruc- 
tion; so that the practical part of soldiering, 
from the conditions which limit the military 
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training, has not been given. It is now ex- 
pected that there will be an encampment during 
the first week of the school year next Sep- 
tember and that the present freshmen and sopho- 
mores can be taken to Fort Snelling and given 
a full week of target practice and instruction 
in camp life and field service conditions. This 
should be of great benefit to them. Twenty- 
seven colleges held encampments last year. 

The cadet officers are taken from the third 
and fourth year men or even beyond the fourth 
year. These men take the work voluntarily 
and are deserving of great credit for the interest 
they take in drill and for giving their time to the 
instruction of cadets of the lower classes. They 
do this without remuneration with the exception 
of the cadet colonel. 

The military department is bound to take 
a more prominent place in the University as 
time goes on. It should be looked upon as a 
vital part of the instruction that the student 
receives. When encampments become yearly 
affairs it will be found that they will do much 
to unify the mass of students at the University. 
After three encampments there will be more 
unity at this institution than could be attained 
in any other way in ten years. 



The office of professor of military science 
and tactics has been held by the following named 
gentlemen: Maj. Gen. R. W. Johnson, (re- 
tired), 1869-71; Maj. E. L. Huggins, 1872-75; 
Lieut. John A. Lundeen, 1876-79; Professor 
O. J. Breda, who came to the University as 
professor of Scandinavian, in 1884, conducted 
work in military drill, for some time; Lieut. 
Edwin F. Glenn, 1888-91 ; Lieut. Geo. H. Mor- 
gan, 1891-94; Lieut. Harry A. Leonhaeuser, 
1895-98; Cadet Major Frank M. Warren, Min. 
'99, held the office for 1898-99; Cadet Maj. 
Edward Wiltgen, for 1899-00; Cadet Maj. 
Walter J. Allen, for a part of 1900-01 ; Lieut. 
Haydn S. Cole, (retired) 1901-03; Maj. Geo. 
H. Morgan, 1903-05; Capt. Edward Sigerfoos, 
1905 to 1909. Capt. Sigerfoos was recalled for 
a few months in 1906, and during his absence, 
the cadets were commanded by Cadet Lieut. Col. 
Charles P. Schouten. Captain Sigerfoos was 
returned to duty at the University and continued 
in service until the end of the college year 
1908-9, when he was succeeded by Captain Ed- 
mund L. Butts, 

Edmund L. Butts, U. S. A. 
Captain and Commandant. 



Intercollegiate Oratory and Debate. 



The University Oratorical Association was 
organized in 1880, for the purpose of fostering 
the spirit of oratory in the University and for 
holding contests to choose representatives to 
compete in the state league which held an annua] 
contest for the purpose of selecting a representa- 
tive to represent Minnesota in the inter-state 
contest held each year. The state league was 
made up of the University and Carleton, and 
later, in 1883, Hamline came into the league. 
At first Minnesota was represented by three 
orators in the state league, but with the coming 
of Hamline, the number was reduced to two. 
In 1881, Owen Morris, a Carleton man, won 
first place and the honor of representing the 
state, though Minnesota representatives won 



second, third and fourth places, C. M. Webster, 
W. W. Clark and F. B. Snyder, coming in 
the order mentioned. In 1882, Minnesota won 
first, fourth and fifth places, her representatives 
being W. W. Clark, S. L. Trussell and J. C. 
Wilson, coming in the order named. In 1883, 
Minnesota won first and second places, F. N. 
Stacy, then a freshman, and S. D. Catherwood, 
coming in the order mentioned. In 1884, the 
same result was secured and the University was 
represented by John W. Bennett and James 
Gray, in the order mentioned. In 1885, Carle- 
ton college dropped out of the league and Min- 
nesota took second, third and fourth places, 
being represented by F. N. Stacy, T. E. Trus- 
sell, and E. R. McKinney. In 1886, the Uni- 
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versity took first, second and sixth places and 
was represented by N. M. Cross, F. N. Stacy, 
and G. E. Burnell. In 1887, the University was 
represented by A. B. Gould, J. D. Hinshaw and 
Edward Winterer, and won first and second 
places. In 1888, the University was represent- 
ed by J. E. Erf and P. R. Benson, who won 
second and third places respectively. Macales- 
ter was, at this time, admitted into the league, 
and signalized her entrance by carrying off 
first honors. In 1889, Minnesota was represent- 
ed by H. D. Dickinson and T. G. Soares, who 
won first and second places respectively. In 
1890, the University was represented by B. H. 
Timberlake and H. P. Bailey, who won first 
and second places respectively. In 1891, Minne- 
sota was represented by B. H. Timberlake and 
T. G. Soares, who won second and third places. 
In 1892, the University was represented by P. J. 
Neff and C. S. Pattee, who won second and third 
places. In 1893, by C. S. Pattee and W. A. Smith, 
and took first and third places. In 1894, by Laura 
Frankenfield and J. G. Briggs, Mr. Briggs took 
second and Miss Frankenfield fourth place. In 

1895, Minnesota was represented by Clair E. 
Ames and Arthur L. Helliwell, Mr. Helliwell 
received second place and Mr. Ames fourth. In 

1896, Minnesota was represented by A. Eliason 
and W. Pendergast, who took first and second 
places. In 1897, the University was represented 
by Booth and Savage. Mr. Booth won first 
and Mr. Savage third place. In 1898, by E. A. 
Slocum and F. E. Force, who took third and 
fourth places. In 1899, for the first time, the 
winner of first place in the Pillsbury contest, 
was sent to represent the University in the North- 
ern Oratorical League contest though Minnesota 
did not drop out of the old state league until 
1902. Joseph W. Beach was Minnesota's first 
representative in the Northern Oratorical League 
contest and took sixth place in the contest of 
1899. A. J. Finch and F. G. Sasse, who won 
second and third places in the Pillsbury con- 
test went to the state contest and won second 
and sixth places. In 1900, W. M. Jerome won 
the Pillsbury contest and represented the Uni- 
versity in the Northern Oratorical League contest 
and was awarded fourth place. H. G. Spauld- 



ing and W. R. Hubbard who won second and 
third places in the Pillsbury contest won the 
same places in the state contest. The next 
year T. D. Schall won first and R. L. Dillman 
and (). A. Lende second and third in the Pills- 
bury contest. Mr. Schall was given fifth place 
in the Northern Oratorical League contest and 
Mr. Lende fourth place in the state contest 
and Mr. Dillman was debarred on a techni- 
cality. In 1902 T. D. Schall carried off first 
honors in the Pillsbury contest being followed 
by J. A. Layne and J. G. Steenson in the order 
mentioned. Mr. Schall won first place in the 
interstate contest. The following year George 
P. Jones won first and was followed by J. A. 
Layne and J. G. Steenson, in the order men- 
tioned, and Mr. Jones was given third place in 
the interstate contest. In 1904 Mr. Jones won 
first at home and first in the interstate contest 
and was followed in the home contest by A. J. 
Bushfield and W. I. Norton, in the order men- 
tioned. In 1905 Theodore Christianson won 
first at home and second in the interstate con- 
test. In the home contest he was followed by 
Fanny Fligelman and H. L. Brock way. In 
1906 Lucile Way won the home contest and 
was given fifth place in the interstate. At 
the same home contest O. B. Flinders and Fanny 
Fligelman won second and third respectively. 
In 1907, Minnesota was again represented by 
a woman and Vivian Colgrove won the first 
place in the home and fifth place in the inter- 
state contest. The second and third places in the 
Pillsbury contest were won by Louis Schwartz 
and Algernon Colburn. 

The contest of 1908 resulted in Clarence 
I. Harter's winning first place, followed by 
Louis B. Schwartz and Zenas N. Potter. Mr. 
Harter was given sixth place in the interstate 
contest. The 1909 contest was won by T. R. 
Dahl, who was not eligible to go to the inter- 
state and so the second man, Sigurd Peterson, 
represented Minnesota in the interstate contest 
and won second place. Mr. Zenas N. Potter won 
third place in the home contest. The Pillsbury 
contest of 1910 was held April 5th and Edwin 
W. McKeen won first place and the honor of 
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representing Minnesota at the interstate contest 
held in this city. He was followed by Chester 
L. Nichols and Rhoda Jane Dickinson. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATE. 

Debate has always been a prominent feature 
of the work of the literary societies of the Uni- 
versity. In the very beginning, when there were 
but the two literary societies, the Delta Sigma 
and the Hermean, these societies used to hold 
joint debates, sometimes as often as four times 
a year, while the weekly programs of the so- 
cieties provided, almost always, for a debate. 

The first intercollegiate debate was held May 
26, 1893, with the University of Iowa, in Min- 
neapolis. Several debates were held with Iowa 
and Wisconsin, without any formal organiza- 
tion of any kind to back the Minnesota teams, 
which teams were composed of volunteers who 
were willing to devote what little time used to 
be devoted to the preparation for a debate. In 
1896, the federated literary societies took up 
the subject and formed plans for the choosing 
of debaters to represent the University. This 
rather loose form of organization and super- 
vision was kept up until 1898 when the Uni- 
versity debating board was formed and plans 
made for sifting the material available for de- 
bate until the best material was secured to make 
up the teams to represent the University. 

Minnesota has been a member of two formal 
intercollegiate debating organizations, the first 
the Ontral Debating League composed of the 
debating associations of the University of Mich- 
igan, the University of Minnesota, Northwestern 
university, and the University of Chicago. Its 



purpose was to discuss in public leading ques- 
tions of the day and to develop ready and force- 
ful speakers. The four universities were ar- 
ranged in two groups for the semi-final debates, 
which were held the second Tuesday in January. 
On the first Friday in April in each year, the 
winners from the groups met in a final debate in 
the city of Chicago. Minnesota withdrew from 
this league in 1906 and proceeded at once to 
organize the new Central debating circuit of 
America including the universities of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska. 
The constitution of the central debating circuit 
provides that each university shall have two 
teams, one on the affirmative and one on the 
negative of the question which is to be the 
same for all the Universities in the league. The 
affirmative is always supported by the home team 
and the negative by the visiting team. 

Minnesota's record in intercollegiate debate 
follows : 

Three debates with Chicago — lost in 1899 
and 1905, won in 1901. 

Two debates with Illinois — won in 1907 and 
lost in 1908. 

Fourteen debates with Iowa — won 1894, 
1900, 1902, 1904, 1906, 1907 and tied in 1905; 
lost 1893, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1901, 1903. 

Two debates with Nebraska — won both, 
1907 and 1909. 

Three debates with Northwestern — won 
1900 and lost 1903, 1906. 

Eight debates with Wisconsin — won 1895, 
1903, 1909: lost 1894, 1896, 1897, 1902, 1907. 



Football. 



The history of football at the University of 
Minnesota, like that of all things subject to 
varying fortunes, may be most easily told by 
dividing it into periods. Four periods, each 
marked by its own peculiar characteristics, may 
be readily distinguished. The first, a period of 
very small beginnings, lasted until the season 
of 1890. The seasons of 1890 to 1893 inclu- 



sive constitute the next period — one of undis- 
puted supremacy among the colleges and uni- 
versities of the northwestern states. The next 
four years, 1893 to 1897, brought some suc- 
cess but more failure; taken as a whole those 
years must be characterized as the period of 
decline. Looking upon the seasons of 1898 and 
1899 from the standpoint of games won there 
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would appear to be no reason for separating 
them from the preceding period ; but when 
viewed from the standpoint of the whole foot- 
hall situation it becomes 'apparent that these 
years marked a period of revival, one distin- 
guished by the growth of a new spirit and the 
development of new methods which augur well 
for the future. 

BEGINNINGS. 

The date of the first actual playing of foot- 
ball at the University seems not to have been 
recorded either in oral or written tradition. But 
the first game played against an outside team 
was properly regarded as a great event and 
given extended notice in the Ariel. The oc- 
casion was the first intercollegiate athletic meet- 
ing in which the University of Minnesota ever 
participated, a field day held at the old fair 
grounds in South Minneapolis on September 30, 
1882. Carleton, Hamline and the University 
of Minnesota had agreed to participate, but 
the Carleton men did not appear. The foot- 
ball game was the last event on the program 
and it was given a characteristic notice in the 
Ariel. 

"It was now half -past five, and Hamline 
did not want to stay. They said that they 
had promised to be back at halfpast six, and 



if they didn't do it the faculty wouldn't let 
iheni come again, and besides they didn't really 
like the idea of playing on a race track. The 
University boys now tried to persuade them 
by promising to intercede for them in case it 
was not all right, and if their intercessions were 
not heeded they would come down and help 
them charivari their faculty in such a way 
that the University faculty would be jealous. 
This satisfied them, and the game was called. 
It is only fair to say that the Hamlines did 
not have their full strength, and the Univer- 
sity won the game by two goals in fifty-six 
minutes. This ended the day and the crowd 
dispersed well satisfied with the beginning which 
had been made in intercollegiate sports." 

Later that same season the University ex- 
perienced its first defeat, Hamline administer- 
ing it. After about an hour of play the Ham- 
line captain got the ball near his own goal 
and when a spectator cried foul, ran the length 
of ihe field, while the University team made 
no elfort to stop him, supposing that the um- 
pire had called a foul. No more games were 
played that season though the Academy team 
thought itself equal to the task of defeating 
the University. 

The season of 1883 witnessed greater activity 
and uniform success except on one occasion, 
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when the team, iti the language of the Ariel, 
ventured away off to Northfield where it re- 
ceived a severe drubbing at the hands (or feet, 
rather) of the North fie Id- Car let on Farmers' 
Alliance Football association. This defeat was, 



ployed. In the fall of 1884 the Ariel pub- 
lished the Rugby rules, but the immediate ef- 
fect, if there was any, seems to have been un- 
favorable, for the next two years have nothing 
for the history of football save the first ap- 



however, in the eyes of the University world pearance of two now familiar appeals — for can- 
of that day more than atoned for when the didates to come out and for the students to 
team "marched" to Hamline and defeated the support the team. As for the team, it was 



VVesleyans by a score of 5 to 0. As a token 
of gratitude the Ariel published the names of 
the players, remarking that it was in the habit 
of publishing the names of everybody about 
the University. 

The games of 1882 and 1883 seem to have 
Iwen played according to no set of rules now rec- 
ognizable ; probably local rules drawn from Ixitb 
the association and the Rugby games were em- 



probably mastering the intricacies of the new 
rules. 

At the opening of the University in 1886 
the first agitation in behalf of football was 
staffed. It began, and apparently ended, with 
the Ariel's greeting, "Boom football." Some- 
what later in the season, after some instruction 
by Professor Jones, who was then just begin- 
ning his career as promoter-in-cbief to football 
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at the University, the team went to Faribault 
and defeated Shattuck, 9 to 5. Just before 
winter set in Shattuck played a return game 
at the old baseball grounds on Park avenue, 
the first for which an admission fee was charged. 
There was "quite a crowd" present and the 
gate receipts paid the expenses of the game, 
which was won by Shattuck, 18 to 8, the Uni- 
versity losing, as the Ariel put it, for "want of 
practice." Next year in midseason the team 
boasted that it "had met and conquered" the 
Minneapolis high school and in consequence 
it decided to arrange for a game with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan if the state of the weather 
would permit Probably the weather did not 
permit for the game was not played. 

The fall of 1888 brought to the University 
the class of 1892 — a mighty football class — 
and with it came renewed interest and improved 
play. Only two games were played, however, 
both of them with Shattuck. The first, at Fari- 
bault, was notable for the presence of about 
twenty University enthusiasts under the lead- 
ership of Lieutenant Glenn. To them belongs 
the proud distinction of originating at the Uni- 
versity what has become the most unique of 
all football institutions, the rooters. That day 
they learned how to be good losers, for Shat- 
tuck won the game in the second half after 
victory for the University seemed assured. When 
the return game was played in Minneapolis, 
the mighty yelling of these same enthusiasts, 
much reinforced, and the "surprisingly moun- 
tainous contour of the campus" in front of Pills- 
bury hall contributed to a University victory 
by a score of 14 to 0. 

In 1889 the usual two games with Shattuck 
were played with the usual results. Shattuck 
won the game at Faribault, 28 to 8; the Uni- 
versity the game at Minneapolis, 26 to 0. The 
most notable feature of the season was the in- 
auguration of a series of games which extended 
over several seasons, and which played an impor- 
tant part in the evolution of high grade football 
at the University. These games were with teams 
usually known as the ex-collegians or the Min- 
nesotas, made up of men who had played on 
the best of the eastern college teams. For sev- 



eral years prior to the introduction of a regu- 
lar system of coaching, the experience obtained 
in playing with these teams was an excellent 
substitute for instruction in the science of the 
game. The gate receipts from these games was 
also an important factor, for the entire amount 
went to the University, and in those days when 
the University following in Minneapolis was 
still quite small it constituted no small source 
of revenue. The honors that year, as most 
often happened while the series lasted, were 
evenly divided, each team winning one game. 
That year a game with the University of Mich- 
igan was again agitated and was at one time 
thought to be a possibility; but when it was 
discovered that Michigan wanted Minnesota to 
pay all the expenses of the trip, amounting 
to the sum of two hundred dollars, the Min- 
nesota management, which was noted in its 
day as the most enterprising in the annals of the 
game, felt compelled to relinquish the idea. 

SUPREMACY. 

After the season of 1889 was over, the foot- 
ball association elected Byron H. Timberlake 
as president. Mr. Timberlake had served as 
secretary of the association, and as business man- 
ager of the Gopher of *91. In the latter po- 
sition, especially, he had acquired the reputation 
of doing things on a big scale, and his election 
was secured for the express purpose of bringing 
about a new departure in football. This ex- 
pectation the season of 1890 realized; from that 
season dates the beginning of scientific football 
at the Universitv. With the introduction of 
improved playing came also four years of un- 
interrupted success on the gridiron. 

At the beginning of the season an inspired 
editorial in the Ariel set forth the problems 
which confronted the management. These were 
the lack of experience on the part of the players, 
their physical condition, and the ever present 
money problem. The management announced 
its intention of proceeding upon the theory that 
if the first two problems were solved satisfac- 
torily, the third would take care of itself. For 
the solution of the first two problems, the man- 
agement hired the first trainer ever employed 
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by a university athletic team, exacted from the 
players an iron-clad written agreement to ob- 
serve training rules, and to be on the field for 
every match or practice game. Announcement 
was also made that a training table would be 
started, but apparently that was too much of 
a venture, and it was not undertaken. 

During September and October the team 
practiced four times a week on the campus, not 
venturing to try its prowess against outsiders 
until late in October, when Hamline was de- 
feated 44 to 0. A week later this success was 



vals from outside the state. Grinnell had an 
excellent team, and the handful of enthusiasts 
who braved a fierce snowstorm on that occasion 
witnessed one of the most exciting games ever 
played by a University team. At the end of 
the first half, the snow lay undisturbed upon 
Grinnell's territory; but in the second half the 
superior physical condition of the University 
team reversed the aspect of affairs, and Minne- 
sota won, 14 to 8. Clever, plucky and scientific 
playing made the Grinnells prime favorites with 
the audience, and the same qualities exhibited by 



more than duplicated at Faribault, when Shat- 
tuck was defeated 58 to 0, to the great amaze- 
ment of the University world, which on the rec- 
ord of preceding years, looked for defeat. The 
event was signalized by the first football jol- 
lification. A crowd of several hundred stu- 
dents met the players at the depot and carried 
them about the business quarter of the city to 
the accompaniment of University yells and sim- 
ilar racket. Two days later the pride of the 
team was somewhat humbled by a drawn game 
with the Minnesotas, neither side scoring a point. 
In three days more came a great event — the 
first occasion when a University team met ri- 



their successors every year since, have made the 
Grinnell game one of the most popular of the 
football season. 

A week after the Grinnell game, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin met for the first of the ten games 
which have filled so large a place in the history 
of football of both universities. Little was 
known beforehand about the Wisconsin team, 
and that little was not reassuring, for the only 
word that came from Madison was that Wiscon- 
sin was confident of success and rather despised 
the prowess of Minnesota. Tradition says that 
the Minnesota players met in their training 
room before starting for the field, joined hands 
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Throvch the center 
in a circle and vowed that they would at least 
compel Wisconsin to respect Minnesota. And 
the vow was kept, for Wisconsin was given a 
terrible drubbing. The game was one con- 
tinual procession towards the Wisconsin goal, 
and only once, for a few seconds, did Wiscon- 
sin come within spy-glass distance of Minne- 
sota's goal line. The score was 63 to 0. 

Two games with the alumni of eastern col- 
leges brought the season to its close. The first 
was lost, 14 to 11, owing to a fumbled punt, 
the University team having the ball within their 
opponent's five-yard line when the game ended. 
The largest crowd of the season (about 1,000 to 
1,500) witnessed this game. The second game 
was won by the University, 14 to 6. After the 
last game had been played, the Ariel proclaimed 
the University team the champions of the North- 
west. This happy result was, in the opinion of 
the Ariel, due to the enterprise of the manage- 
ment and the superior physical condition of the 
men, Grinnell and the Eastern alumni having 
excelled in the science of the game. As for 
the future, the Ariel ventured this prediction : 
"We believe that in a very few years, these 
games will be one of the events of the year * * * 
and that the baseball park will be filled to its 
utmost capacity by admirers of the game." 

Despite the great success achieved in 1890, 
the season of 1891 opened inauspiciously. A 
change in the management had to be made after 
the first of October, and until after the middle 
of that montli there was no training, and but 
little real practice. A defeat by the Eastern 
alumni brought about greater and better directed 



activity. On October 17, the compensation of 
the team was announced and the training table 
started — the first at the University, and thought 
of at the time as a piece of phenomenal enter- 
prise. One week later came the Wisconsin game, 
which Minnesota entered feeling much handi- 
capped, since Wisconsin, early in the season, 
had obtained by subscription, for training and 
coaching expenses, the siun of four hundred and 
fifty dollars. So much money, it was thought, 
would certainly produce a superior team. At 
the end of the first half the prospects were 
not reassuring for Minnesota — Wisconsin had 
scored twelve to Minnesota's six. Wisconsin 
worked a mass-on -center play for repeated gains, 
while Minnesota lost the results of most of its 
efforts by dropping the ball just as it crossed 
the Wisconsin goal line, permitting a Wisconsin 
half-back to pick it up and run the length of 
the field for a touchdown. But in the second 
half Minnesota's play greatly improved, while 
Wisconsin could do nothing, leaving the final 
score, Minnesota 26, Wisconsin 12. 

The most notable event of this season was a 
trip into Iowa, the first ever taken outside of 
the state. Two games were played, one on 
Saturday at Grinnell, the other on Monday with 
Iowa State University at Iowa City. The former 
resulted in a tie, 12 to 12 ; the latter was an easy 
victory for Minnesota, 42 to 4. A pleasant fea- 
ture of this trip, which the more stringent train- 
ing rules have since almost eliminated, was its 
social side. At both places the men were royal- 
ly entertained, Grinnell arranging a reception 
at the home of President Gates, and Iowa Uni- 
versity a dancing party and banquet. Neither 
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Grinnell nor Minnesota was satisfied with the 
outcome of the game, and a return game was 
played at Minneapolis. This game Minnesota 
won, 22 to 12. Again Minnesota claimed the 
championship of the Northwest. 

Until after the season of 1891 was over, 
little attention was ever paid by the students in 
general to the management of football. Each 
year a few enthusiasts paid fifty cents for mem- 
bership in the association and elected a presi- 
dent and secretary, who between them managed 
the team. In the winter of 1891-1892 a num- 
ber of circumstances, mostly political, combined 
to bring about a great contest for the two places. 
The membership of the association increased 
from about thirty to nearly three hundred, and 
so close was the contest that one candidate on 
each of the two combination tickets was elect- 
ed, Mr. Charles S. Dever getting the presidency, 
and Mr. George H. Spear the secretaryship. In- 
cidentally the contest had a beneficial effect in 
awakening general interest in the management 
of football affairs. Before the opening of the 
football season a league known as the Inter- 
Collegiate Athletic association of the Northwest 
was formed, consisting of Minnesota, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Northwestern. Naturally most 
of the interest that season centered in these 
championship games. The first of the series 
was played in Minneapolis against the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Michigan that season intro- 
duced an innovation in Western football by se- 
curing the services of an eastern coach, and in 
consequence came to Minneapolis thinking her- 
self invincible. Much to the surprise of all, 
Minnesota's rushing proved more than a match 
for Michigan's running game. Michigan did 
not score until the game was nearly over, after 
Minnesota had made victory certain by scoring 
fourteen points. One who has known the Uni- 
versity for the past three or four years only 
can scarcely realize what joy that victory gave. 
Up to that time the University of Minnesota 
had been thought of, and had in the main 
thought of itself, as a small college, while the 
University of Michigan had held a position of 
unapproached supremacy in all lines. The vic- 
tory was celebrated exuberantly, and, be it re- 



membered to the credit of that generation of 
University students, without anything at which 
the greatest stickler for propriety could take 
offense. The enthusiasm even lasted until spring, 
when the Gopher celebrated the victory on many 
pages, most strikingly in a parody on the well 
known Michigan song "The Yellow and Blue." 

IX MEMORIAM 
(Dedicated to the University of Michigan.) 

BEFORE 

Sing to the colors that float in the light 

Hurrah for the yellow and blue; 
Yellow's the gold we put up tonight. 

And takers we find are quite few. 
For great is our team! and loud is our scream! Hail! 
Hurrah for the colors that gloat in the light. 

For we have played football with Yale. 

AFTER 

Blue are the billows that bow to the sun. 
Our feelings are something like that. 

Our pocket books ache, for they're empty of mon — 
And our heads — Oh! where were we at? 

Blue are the blossoms — you know all the rest — 

We supposed they couldn't play football out West. 

H 1! 

Well — Hail to the ribbons that nature has spun. 

Hurrah for the yellow and blue! 
Here's to the college whose colors we wear, 

Here's to the hearts that are true! 
Had our center been stronger our tale would be longer 

For we'd have shown them a thing or two. 

Garlands of blue-bells and maize intermix 

When the yellow-robed morning — Oh — 14 to 6 

Hail to the college whose colors we wear. 
Hail to the yellow and blue. 

The Wisconsin game was played at Madison 
and was an easy victory, 32 to 4. Wisconsin 
had been beaten by Michigan and consequently 
did not expect to do anything against Minne- 
sota. Minnesota started the game rather poorly 
and the four hundred spectators were momenta- 
rily surprised into hope for a victory; their 
demonstraticn of enthusiasm nettled Minnesota 
and from that time Wisconsin could gain only 
by kicking, its only score being made on a 
fumbled punt. 

The most desperately contested game of the 
season was that played with Northwestern at 
Minneapolis on election day. Northwestern had 
for its captain, Noyes, a former Yale player, and 
a victory over Michigan made it supremely con- 
fident that the outcome of the Minnesota game 
would make it the champion of the Northwest. 
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At the end of the first half the score was 6 to 6. 
Northwestern opened the second half with a rush 
and carried the ball to Minnesota's six-yard 
line where Minnesota made a determined rally 
arid got the ball on downs. Minnesota then took 
the ball and by short desperate rushes carried it 
to the Northwestern goal line without once losing 
it. A number of brilliant runs by the North- 
western backs tied the score, but Minnesota re- 
sponded by making six more points. North- 
western was now desperate and seemed about 
to tie the score again, but was stopped on Min- 
nesota's ten-yard line. The game ended a mo- 
ment later, with the ball in Northwestern terri- 
tory. The result of the game made Minnesota 
the champion of the league and carried with 
it the undisputed supremacy in the Northwest, 
as the games with Grinnell and Eastern alumni 
were both easy victories. For the first time Min- 
nesota went through a season without a defeat 
or a tie game. The season w^as also notable as 
the first in which there was any very general 
interest on the part of the students. Much of 
the interest was developed by prodding editorials, 
such as this, with which Horace E. Bagley 
filled the columns of the Ariel : 

"Go to the game on Monday. Don't stay 
away under any circumstances. If you have out- 
side work beg away, steal away, run away, get 
away some way and go to the game. You can't 
afford to miss it. If you haven't money enough to 
go, beg it, borrow it, get it some way. The 
going will do you more good than the money 
can possibly do. If you haven't college spirit 
enough to go, go from a sense of duty. You owe 
it to the college. In fact, go if you have to 
creep, or if you have to be carried. Y'ou will be 
a better student and a more loyal son of the Uni- 
versity for having done so." 

The season of 1893 was, like its predecessor, 
one of unbroken victory. Kansas University was 
defeated in a poorly played game at Minneapolis, 
12 to 6, and Grinnell, 36 to 6. Afterwards a 
trip was made to Ann Arbor and Evanston, 
Michigan being defeated 34 to 20, and North- 
western two days later, 16 to 0. The feature 
of the season was the Wisconsin game. Wis- 
consin had beaten Michigan and everybody at 



Madison expected Wisconsin to give Minnesota 
a close contest, while almost everybody expected 
to win the game and the championship. A big 
procession and a mass meeting enthused some 
Wisconsin students to the point of venturing to 
Minneapolis and the rest of them to buy up 
yards of cardinal bunting for use in celebrating 
the victory which was coming. Some cannon 
were pulled from Capitol Park to the top of 
University Hill. This done, the Wisconsin stu- 
dents waited for reports from the game. In 
Minneapolis the situation was different. So 
much had been heard of the wonderful things 
which Lyman, formerly captain of the Grinnell 
team, had been able to do for Wisconsin that 
nobody knew precisely the state of his own mind 
regarding the probable outcome. Minnesota's 
team was considered a good one, but it had not 
been tested against a formidable rival. In the 
first fifteen minutes of the game Wisconsin kept 
the ball most of the time in Minnesota's terri- 
tory, but at the end of twenty minutes Minne- 
sota made her first touchdown. One more was 
made before the half ended. Between the halves, 
Jacobs, the big Wisconsin guard, confidently 
predicted that Wisconsin would overcome Min- 
nesota's lead, but Wisconsin scarcely touched the 
ball except after Minnesota's touchdowns. Five 
minutes before time was up, when the score 
stood Minnesota 40, Wisconsin 0, Lyinan sug- 
gested that the game be called, a courtesy readily 
conceded. While the game was still in progress, 
a telegram reached Madison saying that the 
score was 34 to 0, but nobody believed it. Later 
the true score was received but everybody took 
it as a mistake for 4 to 0. Still later there were 
rumors of 50 to 0, and in consequence many re- 
fused to believe any of the reports until the next 
morning when they read the story on the faces 
of the team as they left the cars at the station. 

A game with Cornell was arranged for 
Thanksgiving day at Minneapolis, but after- 
wards was cancelled by the Cornell management, 
owing to the breaking up of the Cornell team. 

DECLINE. 

In 1894, the first season in the period of de- 
cline, only four games were played, the Wis- 
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consin game again being the feature but for quite 
a different reason. The season opened portent- 
ously. Grinnell was beaten 10 to 2, but in a game 
described as "about as poor a specimen of foot- 
ball as any one would care to see." Two weeks 
afterwards wonderful improvement was shown, 
when Purdue, a team with a great reputation, 
was defeated 24 to in the presence of 3,000 
people. Beloit made its first appearance at Min- 
neapolis and was beaten 40 to 0, but Illinois 
University cancelled its date. Until late in the 
season it looked as if Minnesota and Wisconsin 
would not meet. Wisconsin insisted that Min- 
nesota ought to come to Madison, to which Min- 
nesota objected for financial reasons, its last game 
there having brought into the treasury but a hun- 
dred dollars, A vigorous and not altogether 
creditable war of words was waged in the col- 
umns of the Ariel and the Cardinal ; finally Min- 
nesota consented to go to Madison and had no 
ground for complaint, as a large crowd was in 
attendance. For the first time in the history of 
AVestern football, a large delegation went a long 
distance to lend support to its team. About two 
hundred Minnesota enthusiasts went and made 
their presence felt before and during — but not 
after — the game. At the opening of the season 
the Cardinal had besought its readers to remem- 
ber "that we must beat .Minnesota," and Wis- 
consin did win, 6 to 0. The touchdown was 
made late in the second half on a long run, made 
possible by the fact that the Minnesota fullback 
was dazed from a fall on the frozen ground, 
though his condition was not discovered until he 
jwrmitted the runner to pass without an attempt 
to down him. Nevertheless, ^V■isconsin deserved 
to win, and the Ariel displayed sportsmanlike 
spirit in acknowledging that Minnesota "was 
outplayed and outgeneraled at every point." 
and that "Madison deserved to win." The Min- 
nesota men, individually, played magnificently, 
but the Minnesota team did not, and in that lay 
the whole story. 

At the beginning of the season of 1895 a new 
departure in coaching methods was made. Prior 
to that date Minnesota had won its victories 
with but little coaching, and that little of the 
occasional sort. The defeat by Wisconsin and 
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the practice of other Western universities led to 
the engagement of Walter Heffelfinger, the fa- 
mous Yale guard, as coach for 1895. The sea- 
son itself is a hard one to characterize. Taking 
it as a whole, .Minnesota had less success than 
in any year up to that date, but as all of 
the Western teams except Michigan led check- 
ered careers that season, and as two of our vic- 
tories were so gratifying, the year seemed like 
a great success. At the very beginning Grinnell 
treated Minnesota to a great surprise, winning 
the game, 6 to 4. Two weeks of hard practice 
improved the team wonderfully, and Ames was 
beaten on ils first appearance in Minneapolis, 24 
to 0. A trip to Chicago and Lafayette, Indiana, 
followed. The University of Chicago, then just 
beginning to play high grade football, was de- 
feated on Marshall P'ield in one of the best con- 
tested games ever played by a Minnesota team. 
A'ictory was snatclied from the very jaws of de- 
feat — not by luck, but by (he hardest kind of 
hard playing. VVhen the game was nearly over, 
Chicago led, 6 to 4, and considered the game as 
good as won, but desperate playing in the last 
five minutes enabled Minnesota to make another 
touchdown, leaving the final score 10 to 6 for 
Minnesota. Three days later the game with 
Purdue was lost, the result being largely due to 
the handicap imposed in playing too soon after 
the Chicago game. A long inten-al of prepara- 
tion enabled Minnesota to enter the game with 
Wisconsin in the Iwst of trim. The two teams 
faced each other on very eijual terms ; the 
weights were almost identical, each had about 
the same number of experienced men, both teams 
had tasted victory and defeat. At the end of 
the first half the score stoi«l 10 to 4 for Wiscon- 
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sin, and its large delegation of followers put in 
the time between the halves waving cardinal ban- 
ners and singing songs of triumph. In the sec- 
ond half Minnesota added ten to its score, while 
Wisconsin could make no further gains, though 
they did work the ball nearly to Minnesota's 
ten-yard line just before the game closed. I'he 
season ended a week later at Detroit, where the 
heavy Michigan team, on a sleet-covered field 
proved too much for Minnesota, and won, 20 to 
0. Financially the season was a great success. 
Manager Grant Van Sant secured a large sub- 
scription from the business men of the city, the 
attendance at all of the games was good, and at 
the close of the season there was a large surplus 
in the treasury. The financial outlook was never 
brighter, but under some bad luck and more, bad 
management, during the next two years, the sur- 
plus gave place to a deficit. 

In 1896 a new coach had to be engaged, as 
Heffelfinger could no longer be secured. Pre- 
posterous as the idea now seems, football coaches 
were then selected upon their records as players, 
instead of their qualifications as teachers and 
disciplinarians. Minnesota had an opportunity 
to get Phil King, but took Alexander N. Jer- 
rems, of Yale, instead, a choice for which Wis- 
consin has never displayed the gratitude to Min- 
nesota which she ought to feel. The team, in the 
opinion of many competent critics, was as good 
a one as Minnesota ever had, but both of the big 
games were lost by small margins on low scores. 
The minor games in the early part of the season 
were promising, and when Michigan came to 
Minneapolis early in November, hopes ran high. 
The game was most stubbornly contested, but all 
the luck was with Michigan. In the first half, 
neither side scored. In the second, each side 
made one touchdown, but Michigan kicked the 
goal and Minnesota did not. As it was, many 
of the spectators believed that blundering by the 
officials deprived Minnesota of the game, or at 
least, of a tie. The Wisconsin game at Madison 
was lost in the last ten seconds, after a chance 
to make the score a tie had been thrown away by 
bad judgment in trying to keep the ball, instead 
of kicking it. The only considerable success of 
the season was at Kansas City on Thanksgiving 



day, when Kansas University was defeated, 12 
to 0. 

The season of 1897 is one which, for obvious 
reasons, would be gladly omitted entirely. A 
very few words will suffice for all that must 
needs be said. The material at the time was 
pronounced of the best, and it is safe to say that 
it was good; the student and city interest was 
greater than ever before, as is attested by the 
gate receipts which were the largest in the his- 
tory of the game. All the games but one were 
lost, most of them by humiliating scores, and a 
large deficit created. At the end of the season 
the Ariel voiced a very general, and probably 
well-grounded opinion, when it declared that 
the fault lay with the management. The one 
compensation was that disaster and disgrace led 
to reorganization. Four years before, a general 
athletic association had replaced the old football 
association, but did not lead to any real change 
in the methods of managing football aflFairs, for 
the manager was still chosen by the students, 
and the Advisory Board had no real control 
over them. In December the constitution was 
revised, and the present excellent system in- 
augurated — one which it is safe to predict will 
make forever impossible a repetition of the con- 
dition of 1897. 

REVIVAL. 

The past two seasons are still fresh in the 
minds of all, and are, perhaps, too near for re- 
liable estimation of them. A complete chron- 
icle would show few victories and many defeats, 
but it is a safe prediction that in the future these 
two years will occupy an honored place in the 
history of football, for in spite of adversity, 
enthusiasm for the game and all of its interests 
steadily developed. In 1898, among the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, were an unfavorable 
schedule, bad weather, small attendance, absence 
of material, a new style of playing, a new coach, 
and an accident which deprived the team of its 
captain in mid-season. Yet one important game 
was won, and the business management left a 
record which will constitute the standard of ex- 
cellence for years to come. Moreover, the Uni- 
versity learned to feel proud of its team, despite 
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its defeats, and acquired courage for the innova- 
tion in 1899, which will make that season notable 
in the annals of football. Aside from the games, 
which are familiar to all, the season will be 
memorable from four things — the removal of the 
debt, the equipment of Northrop Field, the 
wspaper. Football, and the trial of the system 



employed by our two great rivals, which have 
two of tlie best coaches in the country engaged as 
resident directors, makes necessary for Minne- 
sota a modification of the system, but alumni 
coaching has become a permanent feature of 
football at the University, 

Has football paid? Yes. most emphatically. 



of alumni coaching. The removal of the debt Some of its beneficial effects, especially in the 
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should be credited to the whole student body 
who attended the games in large numbers, to 
careful management by all in charge of affairs, 
and to Mr. Sidney Phelps, who arranged the ex- 
cellent schedule. Northrop Field we owe main- 
ly to Governor Pillsbury and Professor Jones. 
The credit for Football and the interest it 
aroused in the game twlongs to Messrs. Miller, 
Luby, and Bagley. The system of alumni coach- 
ing was, all things considered, a success, and 
Messrs. Leary and Harrison dese^^■e great credit 
for it. Compared with the system which it dis- 
placed, it deserves nothing but praise. The system 



development of the University spirit, must be 
apparent to all who do not shut their eyes and 
refuse to see. A thousand others are so bound 
up with the general University life as to escape 
separate notice ordinarily. Whether we like it 
or not, football is a part of the University life 
and is deserving of consideration and support by 
every one of its loyal sons and daughters. 

Frank Maloy Anderson, '94. 
SCORES 1889-1899. 
1889— Minnesota vs. ex-collegians, 10-0; vs. 
Shattuck, 8-28; vs. Shatluck, 26-0; vs. ex-col- 
legians, 2-0. 
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1890 — Minnesota vs. Shattuck, S8-0; vs. ex- 
collegians, 0-0; vs. Grinnell, 18-13; vs. Wis- 
consin, 63-0; vs. ex- collegians, 11-14; vs. ex- 
collegians, 14-6. 

1891— Minnesota vs. ex-collegians, 0-4; vs. 
Wisconsin, 26-12; vs. Grinnell, 12-12; vs. Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 42-4; vs. Grinnell, 22-14. 

1892 — Minnesota vs. ex-colIegians, 18-10; 
vs. Michigan, 14-6; vs. Grinnell, 40-24; vs. 
Wisconsin, 32-4; vs. Northwestern, 18-12. 

1893 — Minnesota vs. Michigan, 34-20; vs. 
Wisconsin, 40-0; vs. Northwestern, 16-0; vs. 
Grinnell, 36-0; (vs. Kansas, 12-6; vs. Hamline, 
10-6)? 

1894— Minnesota vs. Grinnell, 10-2; vs. 



1899 — Minnesota vs. Shattuck, 40-0; vs. 
Carleton, 35-5 ; vs. Ames, 6-0 ; vs. Grinnell, 5-5 ; 
(vs. Alumni, 6-5; vs. Beloit, 5-5); vs. North- 
western, S-11 ; vs. Wisconsin, 0-19; vs. Chicago, 
0-29. 

THE PAST TEN YEARS. 

In the foregoing, Professor Anderson 
brought the history of football down to the end 
of the season of 1899. At the close of that sea- 
son, the board of athletic control made a con- 
tract with Dr. Henry L. Williams, who had had 
successful experience as a coach, to come to 
Minnesota and coach the football and track 
teams for a term of years. L. A. Page, Jr., 
was captain of the team and he immediately 



Purdue, 24-0; vs. Beloit, 40-0; vs. Wisconsin, 
0-6. 

1895— Minnesota vs. high school, 20-0; {vs. 
Macalester, 40-0); vs. Grinnell, 4-6; vs. Wis- 
consin, 14-10; vs. boat club, 6-0; vs. Ames, 
24-0; vs. Chicago, 10-6; vs. Michigan, 0-20; 
vs. ex-colIegians, 14-0; vs. Grinnell, 4-6; vs. 
Purdue, 4-18. 

1896 — Minnesota vs. South high school, 34- 
0; vs. Central high school, 50-0; vs, Carleton, 
16-6; vs. Grinnell, 12-0; vs. Purdue, 14-0; vs. 
Ames, 18-6; vs. ex-collegians, 8-0; vs. Michigan, 
4-6; vs, Kansas, 12-0; vs. Wisconsin, 0-6. 

1897— Minnesota vs. South high, 22-0; vs. 
Macalester, 26-0; vs. Carleton, 48-6; vs. Grin- 
nell, 6-0; vs. Ames, 10-12; vs. Purdue, 0-6; vs. 
Michigan, 0-14; vs. WLsconsin, 0-39. 

1898 — Minnesota vs. Carleton, 32-0; (vs. 
Rush medics, 12-0); vs. Grinnell, 6-16; vs. 
Ames, 0-6; vs. Wisconsin, 0-28; vs. N. D., 15-0; 
vs. Northwestern, 17-6; vs. Illinois, 10-11. 



entered into correspondence with Dr. Williams 
and under the direction of Dr. Williams got a 
squad of boys out for spring practice, Mr. Page 
was an untiring and never discouraged worker 
and under his leadership the squad became im- 
bued with the determination to turn out a win- 
ning team. 

Dr. Williams arrived early in the fall and 
took hold of the material presenting; he soon 
had the loyal support of all the men and what 
is more he was able to instill into them a con- 
fidence in their ability to make good. The first 
game against the Central high school team was 
a tie and the croakers predicted another disas- 
trous season ; St. Paul high school was defeated 
by a score of 26 to and then Macalester, Carle- 
ton and Ames followed, being defeated by scores 
of 65, 44 and 27 to 0, respectively. Then came 
one of the most famous games Minnesota ever 
played; Chicago was met and for sixty-nine min- 
utes Minnesota pushed Chicago at will over the 
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tield and the score stood 6 to 0. During the last 
minute of the game, Chicago attempted a play 

which was easily stopped and the Minnesota men 
thought the play was over, when suddenly, 
Henry of the Chicago team slipped by the 
Gopher boys and was on his way down the field 
for a touchdown and the score was tied. So 
clearly was the game Minnesota's that the most 
ardent adherents of Chicago did not attempt to 
claim any standing in the championship race, 
despite the tie score. And the rest of the sea- 
son's scores followed with Grinnell 26 to ; 
North Dakota 34 to 0; Wisconsin 6 to 5 (this 
was a famous struggle and it was only by grace 
of Wisconsin's failure to kick the goal that Min- 
nesota won) ; Illinois 26 to 0; Northwestern 21 
to ; and Nebraska 20 to 12. 

In some respects this was the most famous 
team Minnesota ever produced and has been 
pronounced by experts to be one of the best 
scoring machines the country has ever produced. 
All of the men composing this squad were large 
and Dr. Williams won a reputation, which has 
not yet entirely disappeared, for winning games 
by the use of "beef." 

The following year, Warren C. Knowlton 
led the team as captain and the men started the 
season with unbounded faith in Dr. Williams' 
ability and with the determination to better the 
record of 1900 and they came near doing it. 
Up to tlie \\'isconsin game every game was won 
by a good score and not a tally against Minne- 
sota. The scores were— St. Paul high 16; Carle- 
ton 35;. Chicago Physicians and Surgeons 27; 
Nebraska 16; Iowa 19; Haskell 28; North 
Dakota 10; and then came Minnesota's Water- 
loo — \\'iscoiisin won the game by a score of 18 
to 0. Many explanations have been made of this 
game but the only one that explains is that, on 
that day, Wisconsin had the better team, though 
the showing through the season, oi^tside this 
game all favored Minnesota. The remaining 
two games of the season were won by handy 
scores of 16 points each against Northwestern 
and Illinois. 

The season of 1902 promised a strong team 
but the record was marred when Nebraska de- 
feated the Gophers on their own field by a 



score of 6 to 0. Two weeks later Minnesota met 
Grinnell. Nebraska had played Grinnell and 
had made a total of seventeen points against 
that team. Minnesota started out to wipe out 
the defeat by Nebraska and actually piled up a 
score of 102 to 0, seventeen touchdowns and a& 
many goals, scoring as much by means of goals 
kicked as Nebraska had been able to make alto- 
gether. It is said that the Grinnell captain said 
to the Minnesota captain during the progress 
of the game, "Let up on us a little; we'll take 
your word for it that you could beat Nebraska 
rather than to have you take it out of us." The 
rest of the season's scores show excellent work 
until the final game of the season when Michi- 
gan was met and in that game Minnesota was 
completely outplayed. The only touchdown 
Minnesota was able to make was the one made 



by "Johnnie" Flynn, who got the ball on a 
fumbled punt and carried it over for a touch- 
down. This season saw the evils of football 
reach a maximum at the University. The sea- 
son's scores were— 

Minnesota vs. Hamline, 59-0; vs. Central 
high. 24-0; vs. Carleton, 33-0; vs. Ames, 16-0; 
vs. Beloit, 29-0; vs. Nebraska, 0-6; vs. Iowa, 
34-0; vs. Grinnell, 102-0; vs. Illinois, 17-S; vs. 
Wisconsin, 11-0; vs. College team, 11-5; vs. 
Michigan, 6-23. 

The habit of pointing to Minnesota's 
"giants" and scoring their slowness was by this 
time firmly fi.\ed upon the sporting writers of 
the west. However, the season of 1903 gave 
these writers a severe jolt when the scores against 
opponents began to mount up from the "teens" 
to the forties, seventies and went to 112 in the 
game against Macalester, 'I'hough the season of 
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1902 had seen one score running above 100, 
the remaining scores were not high, as scores 
ran in those days. The scores of 1903 were 
high and when Iowa was defeated by a score 
of 75 to 0, the largest ever piled up against a 
conference college, the critics sat up and began 
to take notice. Michigan had been hailed as 
the leader of the west and when the two teams 
met, few outside Minnesota thought that vic- 
tory would come to the Gophers. The game 
was Minnesota's until the middle of the second 
half when Michigan got the ball and carried it 
over for a touchdown. Then followed one of 
the most magnificent rallies ever seen on a foot- 
ball field. Minnesota took the ball near the 
center of the field and carried it straight over 
for a touchdown and tied for the championship 
of the west. The only other score against Min- 
nesota this season was six points in the first game 
of the season when the Minneapolis Central high 
team managed to score a touchdown. This was 
the first season when the games were played 
upon greater Northrop Field, a field made 
possible by the generosity of (Governor Pillsbury 
and his heirs, who purchased over half the neces- 
sary land, enclosing the field with a brick wall. 
The season's scores read — 

Minnesota vs. Central high, 21-6; vs. St. 
Paul high, 36-0; vs. East high, 37-0; vs. Carle- 
ton, 29-0; vs. Macalester, 112-0; vs. Grinnell, 
40-0 ; vs. Hamline, 65-0 ; vs. Ames, 46-0 ; vs. 
Iowa, 75-0; vs. Beloit, 46-0; vs. Wisconsin, 17- 
0; vs. N. D. Ag. Col., 49-0; vs. Illinois, 32-0; 
vs. Lawrence, 46-0; vs. Michigan, 6-6. 

The season of 1904 found Minnesota with 
another famous team that started with a record- 
breaking score against the Twin City high 
schools, 1 76 points being piled up in short halves. 
Later in the season Grinnell was defeated by a 
score of 146 to 0. pA^ery game of the season was 
won and the only score against the team was 
made by Nebraska and the score of that game 
was 16 to 12. This team won an absolutely 
clear title to the championship of the west and 
the record of the season was one to be proud 
of as the following will show — 

Minnesota vs. Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Central high school teams, 176-0; vs. S. D., 77- 



0; vs. Shattuck, 74-0; vs. Carleton, 65-0; vs. 
St. Thomas, 47-0; vs. N. D., 35-0; vs. Ames, 
32-0; vs. Grinnell, 146-0; vs. Nebraska, 16-12; 
vs. Lawrence, 69-0; vs. Wisconsin, 28-0; vs. 
Northwestern, 17-0; vs. Iowa, 11-0. 

The season of 1905 brought Qut a good team 
but not one particularly remarkable among the 
many good teams produced of late years. All 
of the season's games were won by large 'scores 
save that with Wisconsin which was lost by a 
score of 12 to 16. This was the last season of 
the unlimited schedule of games, the re-action 
against the fact that football was taking entirely 
too large a part in the life of the college world 
had set in and numerous reforms were instituted. 
The scores for the season show that Minnesota 
had a strong and well-balanced team and one 
that played ball all the time. 

Minnesota vs. Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Central high teams, 74-0 ; vs. Shattuck, 33-0 ; vs. 
St. Thomas, 42-0; vs. N. D., 45-0; vs. Ames, 
42-0; vs. Iowa, 39-0; vs. Lawrence, 46-0; vs. 
Wisconsin, 12-16; vs. S. D., 81-0; vs. Nebraska, 
35-0; vs. Northwestern, 72-6. 

1906 brought out a team capable of most 
!)rilliant work at times and again capable of 
falling far from form. The Chicago team, ex- 
ploited as one of the strongest that ever represent- 
ed the Maroon, fell an easy victim in a game 
played in a drizzling rain on Marshall Field in 
Chicago. The following Saturday Minnesota 
met and was defeated by Carlisle by the humili- 
ating score of 17 to 0. The score was no more 
distressing than the game which the Minnesota 
team put up and it is one of the few games 
Minnesota men seldom like to speak about. The 
following Saturday Indiana, which was not 
particularly strong was met and defeated by a 
score of 8 to 6, on a field that had been frozen 
and was thawed just sufficiently to make it slip- 
pery. 

Minnesota vs. Ames, 22-4; vs. Nebraska, 13- 
0; vs. Chicago, 4-2; vs. Carlisle, 0-17; vs. In- 
diana, 8-6. 

The season of 1907 saw Minnesota still 
down. Of the five games played two were lost 
and two won and one tied. None of these games 
were lost by large scores and the followers of 
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the maroon and gold were inclined to take a 
philosophical view of the situation. The Car- 
lisle game was lost rather through hard luck than 
poor playing and in the Chicago game, which 
was lost, Minnesota put up a wholly creditable 
game. This season brought out the most famous 
kicker ever produced at Minnesota; George Ca- 
pron did some of the best work in this line ever 
seen in the west, rivalling the far-famed O'Dea 
of Wisconsin and Herschberger of Chicago. But 
the possession of a star of such magnitude was 
not conducive to the best team work and in foot- 
ball team work is what wins. The season's 
scores were — 



in the game from the beginning of the season 
and the results of the season's work show that 
Minnesota was master of the new game. The 
team of 1909 was, all things considered, the best 
that ever represented the institution. No team 
ever played in harder luck and never was there 
such an abundance of good material. Hardly 
a game of the season when Minnesota did not 
lose a star player and after winning every game 
of the season, by most brilliant work, the game 
with Michigan was lost by a score of 6 to IS. 
In this game, McGovern, the only Minnesota man 
who ever made the Ail-American team, was suf- 
fering with a broken shoulder which was not 



. Ames, 8-0; vs. Nebraska, 8-5; 
vs. Chicago, 12-18; vs. Carlisle, 10-12; vs. 
Wisconsin, 17-17. 

There is only one game of the season of 
1908 that Minnesota men like to talk about and 
that the game with Carlisle when the Indians 
were finally defeated by a most decisive score of 
11 to 6, the game being at all times clearly 
Minnesota's. Wisconsin won her game with 
Minnesota by a score of S to and Cliicago 
literally buried Minnesota with a score of 29 to 
0. The new game proved the undoing of Min- 
nesota, though the last game was won by bril- 
liant use of the new game. In this game the 
forward pass and onside kick were used repeat- 
edly for large gains. The Nebraska game was 
tied with a score of to 0, and the Ames game 
won by a score of 15 to 10. 

By the year 1909 the new football was ac- 
cepted without question and the team was trained 



thoroughly healed and Pettijohn, the mainstay in 
the forward pass work, was out through injuries 
received in the game with Wisconsin. The smooth 
running machine which had been in evidence all 
the fall failed to work with the precision and 
force it had previously e.xhibited and the game 
was lost. No one had any complaint to make 
over the loss of the game for the men played 
their best and under the hardest sort of fortune 
and won honor even in losing to a worthy foe. 

With the return of prosperity, which came 
with the winning teams turned out by Coach 
W'illiams, there came a wave of football enlliu- 
siasm, or frenzy, as some would term it. tJiat 
gave football an importance in college life all 
out of proportion to its real significance. In 
other words, football became "the whole thing" 
and overshadowed every other activity of stu- 
dent life. With this state of affairs grew up 
evils incident thereto, that threatened to bring 
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the most serious consequences. The reaction be- 
gan to set in in the season of 1905 and reforms 

* 

were instituted with two ends in view — to elim- 
inate, as far as possible, accidents to players 
and then to curb the tendency of football to 
absorb too much of the attention and energy of 
the student bodies. The schedule was cut down 
and games with preparatory schools prohibited 
and the length of time any player might partici- 
pate was limited to three years and freshmen 
were denied membership on the college teams. 
These reforms were worked through the Big 
Nine conference and other reforms were worked 
within the various colleges by college action. In 
the case of Minnesota football was placed under 
the complete control of the faculty as the fol- 
lowing regulations, now in force, will show. 

The athletics of the University are under 
the supervision of a board of control made up 
of seven student members, two faculty members, 
and two alumni members. This board has gen- 
eral supervision of all matter connected with 
athletic contests and the arrangement of the 
schedules of games and all details connected 
with the same. The final authority, however, 
lodges in the faculty committee of five members, 
created in conformity with a resolution adopted 
by the board of regents, May 3, 1906. By vir- 
tue of the authority conferred upon this com- 
mittee by the said resolutions, the committee has 
charge of all tickets and other sources of revenue. 
An auditing committee, of this committee, has 
charge of all expenditures and no bills can be 
paid without its approval. This committee also 
is vested with power to determine the eligibility 
of all candidates for participation in athletic 
contests. The committee also has the veto power 
over all proposed expenditures by the athletic 
board of control, and of Northrop Field and all 
grandstands thereon. In short, this committee 
is given full and absolute control of athletics, 
subject to the revision and ratification of the 
University Council. See minutes of the board 
of regents meeting of May 3, 1906. 

During the past ten years the game has not 
changed more than the attitude of the general 
public toward the game. Beginning with 1900, 



when the only style of football known was the 
heavy line plays that barely netted five yards 
in three downs and time was frequently taken 
out to measure distance, down through the his- 
tory of the years when, in response to the de- 
mand of the public for a more open game and 
one less liable to cause injury to the players, to 
the present open style of play, the interest of 
the public, and especially the student public has 
been never-failing. The intense interest in the 
game and the consequent pressure upon the coach 
to turn out winning teams brought in many evils 
which threatened the very life of the game. 

With the peaceful revolution at the end of 
the season of 1905, some of these evils were 
forever removed, but in their place have been 
growing up other problems that are likely to 
tax the wisdom of the college world. The prob- 
lem brought into existence by the piling up of 
immense sums as the result of paid admissions to 
the games, with all its tendency to extravagant 
expenditures is a very real problem and now that 
football has been brought within certain boimds 
so that it is no longer dangerous to question mat- 
ters connected with the game, people are begin- 
ning to wonder if it does not still occupy too 
large a place in the life of the college world. 
It is openly questioned tvhether all that is now 
gained by a schedule of seven games with other 
colleges could not be gained by a single inter- 
collegiate game each fall and a great deal that 
is desirable secured in addition. 

At the present time the preparation for the 
intercollegiate games makes a local schedule, 
within the walls of the college, practically im- 
possible. The cream of the college football 
material is taken to build up the 'Varsity team 
and those who are naturally most interested in 
football are bending all their energies to make 
the team and there is no incentive and none with 
special interest in the game to urge their more 
leisurely brethren to get out and arrange inter- 
class, inter-fraternity, and inter-society games. 
In addition the interest in the larger inter- 
collegiate games absorbs the attention of the 
public whose only interest in the game is to 
watch the contests and there are few to stand 
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by and cheer the class, fraternity or society 
teams when they do meet and so there is little 
interest in such contests. 

Football is a noble game and entirely too 
good a game to be the property of the few. 
Instead of seventy men out trying for the 'Var- 
sity team each fall there ought to be several 
hundred out trying for their class, fraternity or 
society teams. The past has shown progress, 
not only in the form of the game and its interest 
to spectator and participant but in its real value 
as an educative force and a promoter of Uni- 
versity spirit and there is little doubt that the 
future will show changes of similar merit and 
progress. 

FOOTBALL CAPTAINS. 

1887, Howard T. Abbott; 1888, Alfred F. 
Pillsbury; 1889, Alfred F. Pillsbury; 1890, 
Horace R. Robinson; 1891, William J. Leary; 
1892, Alfred F. Pillsbury; 1893, James E. 
Madigan; 1894, Everhart P. Harding; 1895, 
Augustus T. Larson; 1896, John M. Harrison; 
1897, John M. Harrison; 1898, Henry A. 
Scandrett; 1899, Henry A. Scandrett; 1900, 
Leroy A. Page; 1901, Warren C. Knowlton; 
1902, John G. FlvTin; 1903, Edward Rogers; 
1904, Moses L. Strathem; 1905, Earl Current; 
1906, Earl Current; 1907, John Schuknecht; 



1908, Orren E. Safford; 1909, John McGovem; 
1910, Lyle Johnston. 

DR. HENRY L. WILLIAMS, COACH. 

No account of football would be complete 
without a statement concerning the coach. Dr. 
Henry L. Williams has coached ten football 
teams for the University. Three times his teams 
have won the middle-western championship, in 
1900, 1904, 1906, and once tied, in 1903. Every 
team turned out by him has had points of 
strength that were commendable. Under the 
old form of rules he turned out some of the 
best teams that the west has ever seen. Under 
the new rules he has not been so successful until 
the season of 1909, which, despite the defeat by 
Michigan, was one of the best teams that ever 
fought for the maroon and gold. Every coach 
has his ups and downs and Dr. Williams has 
turned out quite as many good teams as any other 
western coach and more than most of the 
coaches. 

On account of his growing medical and 
surgical practice it is only a question of a few 
years when Dr. Williams will feel that he can no 
longer afford to take time from his practice to 
coach the 'Varsity team. It is to be said, how- 
ever, that if he should devote himself to this line 
of work to the exclusion of his practice, he might 
have a life lease on the position. 



FOOTBALL FACTS. 





1900 
6- 5 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 
17-17 


1908 
0^ 5 


1909 

34- 6 
iui.«» 


Won 


Totals 
Lost 


Tied 


Wisconsin 


0-18, 11- n 


17- 
6- 6 


28- 


12-16 




5 

2 
6 

22 

21 

78 


3 
2 
2 




7 
1 


2 
3 

•10 


1 


Michigan 




6-23 


1 


Chicaffo 


6-6 








4- 2 


12-18 


0^29 2ft-^^ 


1 


Iowa 


i9^ 6 


34- 


75- 


11 -0 
17- 


39- 6 
72-6 




41- 





Northwestern 


21- 
23- 


16- 
16- 













Illinois 


...... 

17- 5 


32- 













Indiana 










8- 6 

12- 8 

13- 











Big Nine Record 

Nebraska 


56-11 
20-12 


51-18 
16- 


68-28 
0- 6 


130- 6 

'46-0 
46- 


5^ 
16-12 
6^0 
32- 


123-28 
35-0 
46-0 
42- 


29^35 
8- 5 


0-34 
0- 


101-27 
14- 
25- 
18- 


3 , 
1 


Lawrence 





Ames 


27- 




16- 


22- 4 

0-17 

35-21 

47-29 


8- 
10-12 
26-17 

55-52 


15-10 
11- 6 





Carlisle 





*Otttside 


47-12 
308-25, 


i6^ a i6^ 6' 


92- 


ii7-i2 


123- 


26-16; 57- 6 


1 


♦•ToUl Scores 


183-18. 


342-39, 

1 


657-12| 


792-12 


522-28 


26-50 


158-21 


5 



Clear tiUe to the Middle Western Championship in 1900, 1904, 1906 and tied in 1903. 
* Bfajor teams outside Big Nine. 
** Totals for all games played. 



FORTY YEARS OF THE 

Athletics 



Almost from the beginning the University 
has had its basebalj and track teams, but owing 
to the fact that no coach has been employed to 
look after such work, or, at best has looked 
after such training for only a short period each 
season, few records have Ijeen kept and for the 
most part the records have not been such as the 
University followers would care to have kept, 
though some excellent material has been turned 
out in the years past. 

It is impossible, at this time, to make up 
anything like a complete record of the various 



toward the top and once won the national record 
for team as well as endurance work. 

The track records of the University have 
never been officially kept and any figures given 
must be understood to be the best available from 
the information at hand. The coaching of the 
track teams has been for the most part lacking 
and under the circumstances the records are 
nothing to be ashamed of. As nearly as can 
be determined the University records in the fol- 
owing events are as follows and held by the per- 
sons named. 



Preihatn Cl*» in Ihe Annory 

meets that have been held by the track and lHYy ySrt d"h"" '^^'^ 

g)-mnasium teams and even the records of the One hundred yam 

baseball nines have not been kept carefully Two tweniy yard 

, . , , „ daali :22 1-6 

enough to make it worth while to try to com- Four forty yard 

pile anything like a complete and accurate rec- Qu^ter niiie 'riiii^" -53 4-5 

ori of the Kores. EiSrVh"." ' V.ri "" 

Minnesota has had some very excellent gym- ^."■u" -■■ - TL^ c 

■' "-' Thousand yard run. Z:5« 2-5 

iiasium teams that have made enviable records Mne run 4;3fl4-B 

, , , . Two mile run 10:33 3-5 

and in strength tests which were kept up tor Mile walk 7;29 

, ,,. , ,, Sixty yard low hur- 

several years, Minnesota was always well up die -.i 



Bookman, 1901 



O. C. Nelson 



Hull 

Tread well 
Bedford 
Beddall. 1910 
F. S. Bunnell 
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Sixty yard hisli h 

Two twenty ysrd 

hurdle 

Quarter mile bicycle 

Ulle bicycle- 2 

Two mile bicycle... E 

High Jump 

Running broad 

Standing broad 

role vaaii ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

18 lb. hammer ] 

1( lb. fhot 



had 

id has alwav's 



Buckman. lUftl. Ost- 



U A. l-age 
F. A. Erb 
I. N. Tate 

R C. Gaines. 1899 



LaPanfl and Knc 



some excellent gymnasium 
made a good showing in 



that date and some excellent work has been 
done. 

From almost the beginning of the Univer- 
sity down to 1897, the annual field day during 
commencement week was a feature of that week. 
The events of these meets were always hotly 
contested and created no end of interest, though 
lack of proper training caused the records made 
to be of little consequence. 

DR. RICHARD GRANT, TRACK COACH. 

In the spring of 1909, the athletic board of 
control secured Dr. Dick Grant as coach for 
the track team and since then he has been de- 



F. E. Trdonan Dr. Dick Grant. Coach 

R. B. Rithbnn Hmld Hall Datid Picldai 

The 1909 Wutcrn tBtercolleciate Champlanihip Crou Connli 



intercollegiate n 
by seven points. 

Intercollegiate track meei 
ture of athletics since 1900 ■ 
was held with Wisconsin. 

The first indoor all-around meet wa.s held in 
1898. This has been an annual affair since 



., winning first place in 1908, 



I have been a fea- 
'hen the first meet 



voting his full time to the work and the results 
have shown the wisdom of such course. Not 
only have the men been doing better work and 
entering into their work wiih greater enthusiasm, 
but many times as many men are getting out for 
work and so securing the training that is so 
valuable, the most valuable part of all athletics. 
The man who writes the next history of the 
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Roy W. Allia, 1900-31 Nmianiil Chiimpianshiii Stjona Uan 

L'niversity will have an abundance of material team but a year, but in that time he has won the 

to make up a record of track work that will be enthusiastic allegiance of all men who have been 

a source of pride to every man interested in under his direction. He has boundless enthu- 

such work. siasan and an ability to train and inspire the 

Dr. Dick Grant has been coach of the track men under his charge to always do their best, 
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and under his leadership that best is always 
good. Dr. Grant holds many records for long 
distance running and in other lines, and is a man 

whose influence, outside his technical training 
of the men, is the very best. 

STRONG MEN. 
The University for several years was entered 
in the strong men's contests among the colleges 
of the United States. Each year Minnesota 
was among the leaders, and in 1900-01, had a 
liberal lead over all others. The records for the 
years when Minnesota was in competition are as 
follows: 1898-99, M. Ferch, 1242.4 points; 
1899-00. R. W. Allis. 1558.8 points; 1900-01, 
K. W. Allis, 1782.8 points. 



rules and the increased roughness of the game 
a larger number of colleges have entered the 
field and have turned out excellent teams and 
Minnesota has had to work to keep near the head 
of the list, but she has done this and the record 
of the years since the game was started is as fol- 

1897-98 — Minnesota vs. Minneapolis V. M. 
C. A. triangles, 6-18; II-S; vs. Alphas, 6-23; 
6-13; vs. Coalites, 11-7: vs. Picked team, 5-5; 
vs. Macalester. 11-9. 

1898-1899— Minnesota vs. St. Paul V. M. 
C. A., 4-28; 9-23; vs. Macalester, 9-7; 9-8; 
vs. Minneapolis Y. M. C. A., 12-2; 0-2; vs. 



The mz N>ti«B*1 Colltciate BMkpt &>I1 Chunplou 



BASKET BALL. 
In basket ball, Iwcause it is a comparatively 
new game and because the team has had in Dr. 

Cooke a most e\cellent coach, the matter is dif- 
ferent and the records are complete and a source 
of pride to every lover of the game. Under the 
old form of rules, making the game a test of 
skill and eliminating rough features, Minnesota 
turned out some of the best teams that the coun- 
try has seen and won the national championship 
ill 1902 by defeating Yale. With the change of 



School of Agriculture. 7-10; 9-20. 

1899-1900 — Minnesota vs. Minneapolis Cen- 
tral, 8-14; vs. Fargo Y. M. C. A., 3-27; vs. St. 
Cloud Normal, 7-14; 2-32; vs. Iowa, 4-30; vs. 
Wisconsin, lS-18; vs. Superior Normal, 26-11; 
19-15; 7-27; 9-13. 

1900-1901— Minnesota vs. Alumni, 31-2; vs. 
Carleton, 1 2-3 ; vs. Central high, 27-4 ; vs. 
School of Agriculture, 17-4; vs. St. Paul Y. 
M. C. A., 37-19 ; vs. W. Superior Normal, 23 S ; 
12-14; vs. Iowa, 38-5; vs. Fargo Y. M. C. A., 
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37-7; vs. Fargo College, 26-5; vs. N. D. A. C, 
24-5; vs. Wisconsin, 15-3. 

1901-02— Minnesota vs. Alumni, 44-11; vs. 
Sophomores, 13-8; vs. Seniors, 18-1; vs. South 
high, 2-0 (default); vs. Yale, 32-23; vs. East 
high, 44-4; vs. Central high, 22-5; vs. N. D. 
A. C, 47-7; 60-9; vs. Fargo high school, 50-4; 
vs. Fargo college, 56-24; Co. E, Fond du Lac, 
22-16; vs. Nebraska, 52-9; vs. Wisconsin, 30-10; 
vs. Iowa, 49-10. 

1902-03 — Minnesota vs. Faculty, 44-4; Cen- 



13; vs. Faculty, 27-11; vs. Illinois, 31-19; 27- 
25; vs. Fargo A. C, 26-15; vs. Wisconsin, 24- 
31, 16-10; vs. Purdue, 27-25; vs. Wabash, 16- 
26; vs. Chicago, 31-29; 20-17; vs. Nebraska, 
25-16. 

1907 — Minnesota vs. Wisconsin, 18-11; 20- 
31 ; vs. Illinois, 42-3, 36-29; vs. St. Thomas, 44- 
6; vs. All-stars, 25-12; vs. Nebraska, 20-19, 20- 
18; vs. Purdue. 37-26; vs. Chicago, 24-27, 21- 
10; vs. Stout, 47-28. 

1908— Minnesota vs. Stout, 40-12 ; St. 



Tliel9D3ChuniiioDihi 

tral high, 42-6; Orinnell, 39-2; Fargo college, 
57-11 ; Fargo high school, 41-20; N. D. A. C, 
31-13; Superior normal, 37-10; 44-6; Anoka 
high school, 37-4; Fargo college, 46-7; Wiscon- 
sin, 38-11; Nebraska, 41-4. 

1904-05 — Minnesota vs. Alumni, 36-18; vs. 
Holcomb, 61-10; vs. Iowa, 49-17; vs. Nebraska, 
21-32; 25-28; vs. Rochester, 41-12; vs. Wash- 
ington Continental, 27-35; vs. Columbia, 15- 
27; vs. Co. E, Schenectady, 18-47; vs. Dart- 
mouth, 16-16; vs. Williams, 11-32; vs. Ohio 
State, 27-25; vs. Purdue, 34-19; vs. Chicago, 
22-25; 33-22. 

1905-06 — Minnesota vs. High school, 27-11; 
vs. Macalester, 49-9; vs. Holcomb, 47-12; 47- 



I Gymouium Turn. 

John's, 52-15; Columbia, 9-8, 16-11; Iowa, 32- 
12, 33-25; Wisconsin, 16-37, 14-34; Grinnell, 
19-25; Illinois, 15-16, 20-22; Chicago, 23-26, 
12-22; Nebraska, 43-12, 32-10; Purdue, 34-25, 
2-0 (default). 

1909 — Minnesota vs. Ripon, 41-7; Illinois, 
18-17, 20-21; Wisconsin, 13-14, 14-37; Chica- 
go, 2-27; 15-20; Northwestern, 21-16; Nebras- 
ka, 24-17, 39-21, 28-26, 29-21; Iowa, 16-37. 

1910 — Minnesota vs. Stout, 36-8; Purdue, 
18-10, 15-17; Iowa, 20-9, 22-18; Wisconsin, 
14-24, 16-9; Chicago, 15-10, 15-18; Illinois, 
22-9; Northwestern, 31-18; Nebraska, 33-14, 
27-9. 
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Basketball at the University, really began 
with the students of the school of agriculture, 
who used to have a winning team in the days 
before the 'Varsity team was thought of. The 
first 'Varsity team of which there is record is 
that of 1897-98. The score cards for the various 



years tell the tale of development in this line of 
sport. In 1901-2 the 'Varsity team had a clear 
title to the college championship of the United 
States and since that time has been one of the 
teams to be reckoned with in iiguring out the 
championship of the country. 



The Alumni 



The first official mention of the General Alum- 
ni Association is found in the records of the 
original Alumni Association (representing the 
colleges of science, literature and the arts, engi- 



This action was taken June 5th, 1900. A year 
later, June Sth, 1901, Mr. Firkins, for the com- 
mittee, reported a constitution which had been 
prepared by the joint committee. This con- 



Henri F. Nuhtricb. 

neering and agriculture — all of the colleges in 
eixstence when this association was organized). 
The record is that, on motion of Professor 
Springer, a committee consisting of Mrs. Alice 
Adams F.ggleston, '88, and Messrs. O. W. Fir- 
kins, '84 and Frederick W. Sardeson, '91, was 
appKiinted to confer with similar committees 
from the alumni associations of the colleges of 
law, medicine, and agriculture, "for the pur- 
pose of promoting affiliation of the various alum- 
ni associations of the University of Minnesota." 



CharlH F. Kem. ■%. L»* "». Tittwaret 

stitution, which was substantially the one finally 
adopted at a joint meeting of all alumni of all 
departments of the University, held January 
30th, 1904, was adopted by this association and 
representatives from the college association were 
elected to the board of directors of the new gen- 
eral alumni association. 

The law alumni association did not approve 
the plan, but appointed a committee to consider 
it and make a report ; the college of medicine 
and surgery approved the plan; the college of 
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homeopathic medicine and surgery made no re- 
port; the colleges of dentistry and phannacy 
also approved the plan and elected delegates. 
For some reason, which does not now appear, 
nothing was done to effect an organization and 
the association did not come into existence until 
January 30th, 1904. 

Upon call of Professor Henry F. Nachtrieb, 
'82, the following named gentlemen met in the 
office of President Northrop and took action 
which finally resulted in the adoption of a con- 
stitution and the organizing of an association 



Sec. 2. The ohjects of this Association shall 
be— 

1. The promotion of the welfare of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota through the stimulation of 
an interest therein of all graduates and non-grad- 
uate matriculates of all colleges, by keeping 
them in touch with and informed of the doings 
of their Alma Mater, and by the cultivation 
among them of a fraternal spirit. 

2. The furnishing of such specific informa- 
tion as may be sought by any graduate or former 
matriculate upon any subject in connection with 



E. Bird Johnion, 'SB, S«n«l*ry 

for active work. Those present at this meeting 
were Messrs. Fred B. Snyder, Charles F. Keyes, 
Louis B. Wilson, and Henry Nachlrieh, and a 
few others whose names we have not been able 
to secure. This meeting was held in the winter 
of 1903-04 and plans were made for a meeting 
to be held at the University Armory, January 
30th. The constitution was submitted to the 
alumni at this meeting and was adopted. 

The constitution follows: 

Article I. — name and objects. 

Section 1. This Association shall be called 
the General Alumni Association of The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 



Sorcn P. Reea, '95. Med. '97, Medial Repmenlalive 

the University or any of its organizations. 

3. The disbursing of any contributions made 
for specific objects connected with the Univer- 
sity. 

4. Tlie maintenance of a list as nearly cor- 
rect as possible of the names and addresses of 
all graduates and matriculates of the Univer- 
sity. 

Article II. — membership. 

Section 1. The membership of this Asso- 
ciation shall consist of the graduates of all the 
departments of the University. 

Sec. 2. There shall be eligible to — 
Associate membership — 
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Matriculates who have not been graduated. 
Honorary membership — 

(a) Members and ex-members of (he teach- 
ing corps of the University. 

(b) Members and ex-members of the Board 
of Regents. 

Sec. 3. The annual membership dues shall 
be fifty cents or such amount as may be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors, which Board 
shall also determine the method of collecting 
the dues. 



Association, a Secretary- Treasurer, who shall by 
such election become an ex-officio member of the 
Board of Directors if not already a member of 
said Board. 

Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of two members from each of the college 
alumni associations represented in this Associa- 
tion, and shall be chosen by the alumni asso- 
ciations of their respective colleges to serve for 
two years from the date of their appointment. 

Provided, that of the first Directors so 



Frad B. Satitr, 'St.Prcndcpt at Uic Aadcmic AlDinni Au'n 

Sec. 4. Any person eligible to membership 
may become a life member of the Association by 
the payment at one time of the sum of ten dol- 
lars ($10.00) which fund shall be invested as a 
permanent fund, the principal of which shall 
be kept intact, and the income thereof shall be 
used as determined by the Board of Directors, 
Article III. — officers. 

Section I. The officers of this Association 
shall consist of a Board of Directors, who shall 
elect from among their number, a President, a 
Vice-President and from the members of (he 



Loni*B. WiluB. Mid. "fi. one at the oriclBariiTomatcn 

selected, one shall be chosen to serve for one 
year and one for two years from each college 
and that annually thereafter, one Director from 
each college shall be elected to serve for two 
years. 

Proi'ided furthermore, that (he present repre- 
sentatives of the several colleges as announced 
shall continue on the Board of Directors until 
their respective college alumni associations shall 
elect representatives in accordance with the ahovu 
provisions. 

Sec. 3. Vacancies on the Board of Direc- 
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tors shall be filled by representatives from the 
respective college alumni associations appointed 
thereto by the presidents of the respective college 
alumni associations. 

Sec. 4. The management of the affairs of 
the Association shall be vested in the Board of 
Directors, which Board shall annually make a 
report at the regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

Article IV. — meetings. 

The time and place of the annual meetings of 
the Association shall be definitely determined by 
the Board of Directors. 

Article V. — quorum. 

Fifty members shall constitute a quorum of 
the Association and five members a quorum of 
the Board of Directors. 

Article VI. — by-laws. 

By-laws or changes therein, recommended by 
the Board of Directors may be adopted at any 
regular meeting by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present. 
Article VII. — changes in the constitution. 

Amendments to this Constitution recommend- 
ed by the Board of Directors may be adopted 
at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present. 

The work of the association was launched 
under the leadership of the following named 
board of directors. 

For the College of Science, Literature and 
the Arts — Fred B. Snyder, '81; Henry F. 
Nachtrieb, '82; Frank M. Anderson, '94. 

For the College of Agriculture, and School 
of Agriculture — Benjamin T. Hoyt, '96; Wil- 
liam H. Tomhave, '02. 

For the College of Law — Hugh V. Mercer, 
'94; Frank Arnold, '97. 

For the College of Medicine and Surgery — 
Soren P. Rees, '95, Med. '97 ; Louis B. Wilson, 
'96. 

For the College of Homeopathic Medicine 
and Surgery — Oscar K. Richardson, '90, Horn. 
'93 ; Albert E. Booth, '99. 

For the College of Dentistry — Thomas B. 
Hartzell, Dent. '93, Med. '94 ; Jay N. Pike, '03. 

For the College of Pharmacy — Gustav Bach- 
man, '00 ; Arthur G. Erkel, '02. 



At the first meeting of the board of directors, 
which was held February 8th, 1904, representa- 
tives of the colleges of science, literature and 
the arts, agriculture, medicine, homeopathic med- 
icine, dentistry and pharmacy, met and organized 
by electing Professor Nachtrieb, president; Dr. 
Louis B. Wilson, vice-president and Charles F. 
Keyes, secretary-treasurer. 

One of the first things to engage the attention 
of the newly organized general alumni associa- 
tion was the fight against the board of control. 
The members of the board did their best to 
arouse the interest of the aliunni out through 
the state to the necessity of such relief and ex- 
erted a strong influence in securing the release 
of the University from the board of control 
supervision. The alumni were, by all odds, the 
strongest single factor in this fight. 

In addition to this the association entered 
upon a definite program of raising an endow- 
ment fund through life memberships for the 
support of the work. But it was soon seen that 
there were a vast number of matters which needed 
to be done but which could not be done prop- 
erly because there was no one whose business 
it was to do them when thev were needed to 
be done in order to be effective. There was a 
growing feeling that something must be done 
along this line. This feeling reached a crisis 
at the annual meeting held February 10th, when 
Professor Nachtrieb reported what he had found 
out about the workings of the alumni associa- 
tion of the University of Michigan. After the 
meeting a few alumni got together and talked 
over the situation and the result was that on 
the 27th of the same month, Dr. Soren P. Rees, 
'95, Med. '97, addressed the following letter to 
the president of the general alumni associa- 
tion. 

Henry F. Nachtrieb, President General Aliunni 
Association. 

My dear Professor Nachtrieb: The last 
vear has shown that as an association we do not 
lack in interest, energy or even money, but that 
w^e do need some one who can give his whole 
time to harmonizing and focussing these efforts 
and making them effectual. Personally I feel 
the regents made a very big mistake when they 
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did not a year ago adopt our plan for creating 
such an officer, a "financial secretary" of the 
University, to be a "field man" for all Univer- 
sity interests. All the agitation for a change in 
location of the new main, the offer of money 
to be donated for this purpose, talk of a greater 
campus, etc., etc., would not have petered out to 
nothing if some one had been constantly on the 
ground to arouse and direct effort along prac- 
tical lines. 

Not only should the life membership fund 
grow by $5,000 a year for some years to come, 
but the Alumni Weekly should be developed and 
reach not only every alumnus, but become 
the medium of keeping the state and the whole 
northwest in close and correct touch with the 
University. Private gifts should be encouraged 
and surely when another Hovland comes for- 
ward, I care not how difficult it may be to 
comply with the conditions, the money and the 
spirit which prompts the gift, must never be 
turned down. And lastly the alumni must be 
aroused to take such united and wholesome in- 
terest in the University that we shall never again 
have regents appointed for political favors, but 
largely selected from the alumni who can be 
trusted to act in a broad and generous spirit 
towards the University. 

It is because of the present great need that 
I have solicited aid to be used as a guarantee 
fund wherewith to pay such an officer until the 
funds of the Association will be able to sup- 
port him. I have met with sufficient encourage- 
ment to warrant my asking you to consider the 
plan and, if you think well of it, to call a 
meeting of the board to further discuss it. 

Yours truly, 

Soren P. Rees. 

On the 9th of March, the same year. Dr. 
Fred C. Bowman, *97, president of the Duluth 
alumni association, also addressed a letter to 
President Nachtrieb, urging that steps be taken, 
at once, to enlarge the work of the association 
along lines suggested by President Nachtrieb in 
his report on conditions which he found at Mich- 
igan. 

The board entered into negotiations with E. 
B. Johnson, *88, formerly registrar of the Uni- 



versity and at that time no longer connected 
with the University, though editor and proprie- 
tor of the Alumni Weekly. Mr. Johnson gave 
up the business he was engaged in and entered 
upon his duties as secretary April 21st, 1906, 
devoting his whole time to the work and two 
years later formally turned the Weekly over 
to the association. 

During the past four years, since it has had 
the services of a secretary to devote his whole 
time to the work, the work has progressed in 
a most satisfactory way. In addition to an im- 
mense amount of detail work, all valuable 
in itself and all tending to promote the welfare 
of the University, the association has had a 
large part in promoting the highest welfare of 
the University. It was almost wholly due to 
the efforts of the association and its members 
that the fight for larger appropriations from 
the state for the distinct purpose of raising Uni- 
versity salaries was undertaken and pushed to 
a successful completion. An appropriation was 
secured large enough to allow of an average 
increase to all persons giving instruction in the 
University of about 30 per cent. The associa- 
tion took up a movement that had been in- 
stituted by C. J. Rockwood, an alumnus, a num- 
ber of years before, namely, the securing of more 
land for the campus, and pushed this to a suc- 
cessful completion. An appropriation of $450,- 
000 was secured from the legislature of 1907 
and an additional appropriation of $350,000, 
from the legislature of 1909 for this purpose, 
enabling the University to practically double 
the size of the old campus. The work of the 
association has been almost wholly responsible 
for the fact that open public sentiment con- 
cerning the University is more favorable to-day 
than ever before. 

The budget of the association at the present 
time runs well above six thousand dollars a year 
and the association has made its influence felt 
on the life of the University so that it has a 
well defined place in the life of the University. 



THE ACADEMIC ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
The alumni association of the University of 
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Minnesota held its first annual meeting June 6th, 
1877. An informal sort of an organization had 
been in existence for two years previous to this 
time; a constitution was adopted June 22nd, 
1876. At the first meeting that was held it was 
voted that a committee "be appointed to draft 
a bill to be presented through the proper chan- 
nels to the next legislature asking that the choice 
of one of the regents be given to the alumni 
of the University." This motion was amended 
so as to call for a drafting of such a bill and 
its submission to the next annual meeting. The 
point thus raised was, however, one of the ques- 
tions that was kept alive for a number of years by 
the alumni, nothing being accomplished along 
this line. This association included the alumni 
of all departments of the University as it then 
existed and is now perpetuated as the associa- 
tion of the academic alumni. 

Among the things that engaged the atten- 
tion of the alumni in those early days was the 
so-called dropping of the fourth class or the 
merging of the fourth and third classes into a 
proposed sub-freshman class and other matters 
connected with the internal affairs of the Uni- 
versity. The association usually held only an 
annual meeting at commencement time though 
occasionally meetings were arranged for when 
matters of special importance seemed to demand 
action. An annual banquet was held at com- 
mencement time for the alumni and members 
of the graduating class. This practice was kept 
up for a number of years and finally the Uni- 
versity took charge of the commencement din- 
ner and maintained the practice until about ten 
years ago when it was discontinued. In a gen- 
eral way this constituted the activity of the 
association until 1888. 

A meeting of the alumni was called February 
22nd, 1888, for the purpose of organizing a 
University fellowship association for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining a fellowship 
at the University. This meeting was called by 
C. J. Rockwood, *79. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft the articles of incorporation 
for a University fellowship association and in- 
structed to report on the 10th of the following 
March. The officers of this association were. 



George B. Aiton, president, E. A. Hendrick- 
son, vice-president, James Gray, secretary, Fred 
B. Snyder, treasurer, and directors E. A. Currie, 
H. C. Leonard, F. C. Bowman and A. H. Hall. 

The purpose of this association was the 
encouragement of graduate students to pursue 
special lines of work and to assist them in this 
work by raising a fund for the purpose. The 
association supported fellows as follows. U. S. 
Grant, *88; K. C. Babcock and O. L. Triggs, 
'89; J. B. Pike and Louise Montgomery, *90; 
T. G. Soares and C. P. Lonmien, *91 ; Andrew 
Nelson, '92 ; Elizabeth Peters, '93 ; Alexander 
Winchell, '95; Paul W. Glasoe, '97; Harold 
Stanford, *98; Ernest E. Hemingway, '03. 

On July 30th, 1892 this association entered 
into an agreement with the class of 1890 to 
take charge of a fellowship fund raised by that 
class and later an appointment was made to 
Charles E. Stangeland who was known as the 
class of '90 fellow and who spent a year pur- 
suing graduate work in (Germany. 

Since the organization of the general alumni 
association few meetings of the academic alumni 
association have been held, the members of that 
association preferring to put their efforts into 
the support of the work of a general alumni 
association. Its representatives on the board of 
directors of the general alumni association are 
Henry F. Nachtrieb and Fred B. Snyder. 



THE ENGINEERING ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The engineering alumni association was 
originally merged into the University alumni 
association when the two colleges were prac- 
tically one in everything except name. In later 
years, as the colleges began to become more 
distinct in their organization and purposes, it 
was found that the engineering alumni had in- 
terests that were not common to all other alumni 
and so an engineering alumni association was or- 
ganized. This organization has usually held 
an annual meeting for the purpose of getting 
together for social purposes and for the dis- 
cussion of live questions of interest to the college. 

This association has made its influence felt 
upon the college in many ways. The associa- 
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tion, through its members, has kept closely in 
touch with the college and has offered sug- 
gestions concerning various matters connected 
with the college and toot an active and effective 
part in legislative campaign to secure for the 
college an appropriation for the new engineer- 
ing building. The association has also taken a 
very active and effective part in the proposition 
to secure, from the United States govertunent. 



THE AGRICULTURAL ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 
The activities of the agricultural alumni as- 
sociation, up to the present time have been largely 
social. The association has undertaken once 
or twice some particular thing which was be- 
lieved to be in the interests of the department 
and has made its influence felt. The plan of 
the organization, as at present constituted, in- 



Eds. '92, Encine 
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certain water rights on the Mississippi at the 
government dam near Fort Snelling. The mem- 
Iwrs of this association have always taken an 
active interest in the work of the general alumni 
association and they are represented on the board 
of directors of that association by Messrs. W. I. 
Gray and W. R. Hoag. 



THF, SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 
The school of chemistry alumni association 
has been organized but a very short time and 
its field of activity has not yet been determined. 
This association is represented in the general 
alumni association by Frank W. Emmons and 
Edward J, Gutsche. 



WaltcT N.}CuR>tl.lUw -H. Law RcprcKnUtiTc :^ 

eludes the taking of a larger interest in all mat- 
ters relating to the department of agriculture 
and the making of the influence of the alumni 
of that department felt over the whole north- 
west. With a view to carrying out this idea 
a special committee of alumni, none of them con- 
nected with the department, has been appointed 
to keep in touch with the department and to 
do whatever may be done to further the in- 
terests of the department. 

The officers of the association are John A. 
Hummel, president; Andrew Patterson, vice 
president; William Hagerman, secretary- treas- 
urer. The executive committee includes the ad- 
ditional names of Professor Coates P. Bull and 
Miss Anna Wilkinson. 
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The representatives of this association on 
the board of directors of the general alumni as- 
sociation are Professor Thomas Cooper and 
Harvey Bush, 



I'he officers of the association are Edward 
O. Wergedahl, St. Paul, president; Charles F. 
Keyes, Minneapolis, vice president; Fred Spicer, 
Minneapolis, secretary and Josiah H. Chase, 
treasurer. 



THE LAW ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The law alumni association has been in exist- 
ence since the very beginning of the depart- 
ment. The activity of the association has been 
confined chiefly to holding an annual meeting 
and banquet for its members at commencement 



Hugh V. Hercer, L«w •«. L.W Repmentitivc 

time. At these meetings the attendance runs all 
the way from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty and it is the custom to have some dis- 
tinguished judge or lawyer, brought from a dis- 
tance, make the address of the occasion. The 
graduates of the college of law have always 
been well represented in the state legislature 
and when occasion has arisen they have been 
able to do many things worth doing for the 
University. The association has under consid- 
eration a proposition to create an advisory com- 
mittee of law alumni whose duty it shall be to 
cooperate with the dean and the faculty in all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the college. 



THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY. 
The alumni association of the college of medi- 
cine and surgery is undoubtedly the most effective 
college alumni association connected with the 
University. This organization has been actively at 
work in the interests of the college for many 
years. They take a very earnest and active in- 
terest in all matters connected with the college. 
The association is organized for work and has 
an advisory committee of twelve graduates of the 
college whose duty it is to keep in touch with the 
University and to be ready at all times to do any- 
thing possible to further the interests of their 
college and of the University as a whole. The 
alumni of the college of medicine and surgery 
are loyal to the University as a whole. A large 
percentage of the alumni of recent years have 
held degrees from the college of science, lit- 
erature and the arts or have had at least two 
years' work in the same, causing them to be 
interested in other departments of the Univer- 
sity outside their own. This association took 
a large part in securing the appropriations from 
the legislature for the new medical buildings 
and also contributions from the citizens of Min- 
neapolis amounting to $40,000 for the purchase 
of a site' for the Elliott memorial hospital. A 
member of this association, Dr. Louis B. Wil- 
son, was one of the organizers of the general 
alumni association and until his removal from 
the city, its vice president. The members of 
this association have been among the most active 
in the work of the general alumni association 
and it is due to the activity of one of the rep- 
resentatives of this association in the general 
alumni association that the larger work calling 
for the full time of the secretary was taken 
up at the time it was. The officers of the 
association are Drs. Charles A. Erdmann, Min- 
neapolis, president; J. W. Meighen. Twin Val- 
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ley, first vice president; Nellie Bareness, St. 
Paul, second vice president; Herbert W. Jones, 
Minneapolis, secretary- treasurer. The represen- 
tatives from this association on the board of 
directors of the general alumni association, are 
Drs. Soren P. Rees and Frank C. Todd. 

THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
COLLEGE OF HOMEOPATHIC 
MEDICINE AND SUR- 
GERY. 
The alumni association of the college of 
homeopathic medicine and surgery has always 



ished, the alumni who have received their diplo- 
mas from the college are as loyal a set of alumni 
as the University has and they are ever ready 
to do their part to promote the general welfare 
of the University. The members of this as- 
sociation took an active part and had a large 
influence in securing from the legislature an 
appropriation of $50,000 for a building for their 
college, which the board of regents felt it wa-i 
not wise to construct. The a.ssociation has 
been represented in the general alumni associa- 
tion by two representatives. Dr. A. E. Booth 
and the late Dr. O. K.. Richardson. Dr. Richard- 



Alnmtil AuodttkD at the time of hi> deaih. Dm. ID. 1M9 

been an active and effective working organiza- 
tion. The annual meeting of the association 
has usually been held at the time of the state 
meeting of homeopathic physicians and frequent- 
ly their banquet has been merged with the ban- 
quet of that association. The members of this 
association have always been very active in be- 
half of the interests of their college and have 
taken an effective part in the activities of the 
general alumni association. Although their col- 
lege, as an independent college, has been abol- 



Albirt E. Booth, Hgn. -». Moneopitfait RcptCMnlalive 

son at the time of his death and for three 
yeare previous to that time, had been vice presi- 
dent of the general alumni association. 



THE DENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 
The college of dentistry has maintained an 
alumni association from the earliest days. Dr 
Caroline Edg^r, now Mrs. C. A. Erdmann, was 
the first president of the association and Dr. 
Alfred Owre, the present dean of the depart- 
ment, was the first secretarj'. The activity of 
the formal organization is confined practically 
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to holding annual meetings and transacting busi- 
ness that presents itself at that time. However, 
the members of the association, since they con 
stitute such a large portion of the practicing 
dentists of this state, really meet very frequently 
at the meetings of the various local and state 
associations. When the state association meets 
usually half or more of the members present at 
the meetings are graduates of the college. 

The loyalty of the dental alumni to the den- 
tal college is pronounced and their interest in 



progress of dentistry is a matter of interest. 
Many of the alumni are contributing papers, 
the result of research work, and some have an 
international reputation as authorities in their 
particular lines. The standard authority on or- 
thodontia is a text book by an almnus. Dr. 
PuUen, who is located at Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. 
Dahlgren who had won a great reputation in 
his specialty l)efore changing his line of work 
is now recogni;ted as one of the world's greatest 
workmen in a particular line and is connected 



FrinkW. EmmonB. '99. Schoolol Chimiitrr RrprcKnlalire 

all matters relating to the general cause of den- 
tistry never wanes. Wherever a Minnesota grad- 
uate in dentistry is found, there will be found 
a man who has high ideals of what his pro- 
fession should 1)6 and a man who is thoroughly 
awake to the interests of the profession. The 
number of graduates from the college of den- 
tistry, including the class of 1909. is 5"5, most 
of whom are practicing in this state and in the 
immediate northwest, some however, will be 
found scattered in various places over the coun- 
try and even in Europe. Among the dental 
alumni will be found numerous contributors 
to dental lilerature and many who are making 
the name of Minnesota known wherever the 



Ailbnr G. Eikel. '02, Pbarmacy RepceaCDUtiTe 

with the Field Columbian museum of Chicago. 
The dean of the college has always stood for 
the highest ideals in dentistry and is fre-iuantly 
called upon to contribute to dental magazines 
and dental te.\t books. The alumni of this 
college are recognized as peculiarly well fitted 
for the practice of dentistry and are upholding 
the name of Minnesota wherever they may be 

The denial alumni are represented on the 
board of directors of the general alumni as- 
sociation by Drs. Thomas B. Hartzell and Frank 
E. Moody. Bolb of these men have taken an 
active part in promoting the interests of the 
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general alumni association and have helped to 
make the work of that association effective. 

THE AI.UMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 
The activities of the alumni association of 
the college of pharmacy have been in the pasi 
nrkainly social. The annual meeting and banquet 
have been held during commencement week of 
each year and the alumni have shown their 
interest in the college by turning out to these 
meetings and renewing memories of their college 
davs. The members of this association have 
taken an active interest in college affairs in 
trying to secure, through the legislature, an 
appropriation for a building for the college of 
pharmacy ; the graduates of the college are scat- 
tered through the northwest and wherever one 
is found will be found a loyal Minnesota man. 
The officers of the association are Nelson 
Root, president; Miss Emily Lyman, vice presi- 
dent ; A. E, Lovdahl, secretary ; A. G. Erkel, 

The representatives on the board of direc- 
tors of the general alumni association are A. 
G. Erkel and Oscar Hlosmo. 



versity in any way possible. The largest local 
alumni association is that of northern Minnesota 
at Duluth, which has a membership of something 
above two hundred. This association has taken 
a very active part in University affairs and has 
made its influence felt in niunerous ways for 
the good of the University. Dr. Fred C. Bow- 
man, '79, has been president of the association 
since its first organization. 



THE COLLEGE OF EDIC-VITON 
ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
Though the alumni of the college of edu- 
cation number scarcely a score they arc active 
in the interests of their college and have main 
tained an organization since the first class of 
four members graduated. As the years go on 
this association will take a larger and larger 
part in the affairs of the college and will doubt- 
less do effective work in its behalf. This as- 
sociation is represented on the board of di- 
rectors of the general alumni a.ssociation by 
Conrad G. Selvig and Edgar C. Higbie. 



LOCAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS. 

The alumni of the University fcatlere.l in 
-various places over the country have organized 
themselves into local alumni associations for 
the purpose of getting logelber for social meet- 
ings and to further the interests of the Uni- 



I'here are local associations organized at 
Seattle. Spokane, San Francisco (northern Cal- 
ifornia), Portland, Histon, New York, Wash- 
ington, I). C. In Minnesota and the Dakotas 
there are also a number of local associations — 
in .Miimesota at Alexandria, Crookston, Fari- 
bauil. Mankalo, Anoka, New Ulm; Williston, 
N. 1). The alumni of a number of other lo- 
calities are planning local associations. 

The Spokane alumni are particularly active 
and hold bi-weeklv "Dutch treat" luncheons at 
which the attendance runs up to as high as fifty. 
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University Buildings 



Year Built. Cost. Equipment. Total. 

♦The Old Main Building 1857-8 and 1875 $113,573.33 $12,000.00 $125,573.33 

Agricultural College Building 1875 12,500.00 4,500.00 17,000.00 

♦The Coliseum 1884 35.000.00 35.000.00 

Farm House 1884 25,000.00 25,000.00 

Farm Barn 1884 15,000.00 15,000.00 

Mechanic Arts Building 1886 40,085.97 1 1,478.68 51,564.65 

Boys* Dormitory 1888 18,000.00 18,000,00 

♦Station Building 1888 15,000.00 15,000.00 

Plant House 1888 4,000.00 4,000.00 

Pendergast Hall 1889 25,000.00 25,000.00 

Pillsbury Hall 1889 128,735.00 25,302.09 154,037.00 

Law Building 1889 56,546.89 56,546.89 

Boiler House 1890 18,295.31 11,818.00 30,113.31 

Economics Building 1890 6,500.00 6,500.00 

Dairy Hall 1891-2 and 1896 30,000,00 3,000.00 33,000.00 

Chemical Laboratory 1891 81,481.52 25,666.55 107,148.07 

Millard Hall 1893 60,737.46 5,799.71 66,537.17 

Medical Laboratory 1893 14,127.65 2,000.00 16,127.65 

^"» Hall 1893 28,997.43 1,526.56 30,523.9Q 

Library and Assembly Hall 1895 164,230.07 6,676.23 170,906.30 

Ore Testing Works 1895 7,176.69 10,794.69 17.971.38 

Sheep Barn 1895 2,718.21 19.09 2.737.30 

Swine House 1895 937.94 143.13 1,081.07 

Poultry Hou?e 1895 906.72 39.10 945.82 

Blacksmith .Shop 1895 1.764.00 471.81 2,235.81 

Dining Hall 1895 39,897.70 2,601.90 42,499.60 

Laboratory of Medical Science 1896 33.450.95 20,208.19 53,659.14 

The Armory 1896 77,983.67 4,514.32 82,497.99 

The Astronomical Observatory 1896 2,266.24 7,064.16 9,330.40 

Power House 1897 and 1900 18,000.00 10,000.00 28,000.00 

Girls' Dormitory 1897 35.973.47 1,026.53 37,000.03 

The Clinical Building 1899 15.000.00 15,000.00 

Horticul. & Physical Lab. Bldg 1899 and 1900 35,000.00 35,000 03 

Engineering Shops IQOO 33,000.00 33.000.00 

Electrical Building 1900 20,000.00 60,000.00 80.000.03 

The Anatomical Building 1900 15.000.00 15,000.00 

Meat House 1901 7,500.00 7,500.00 

The Physics Building 1901 66.000.00 9,000.00 75,000.03 

'^^^ Ram 1901 1,000.00 1,000.00 

\eterinary Building 1902 25,000.00 25,000.00 

Chemi.stry Building 1902 30,000.00 30,000.00 

Hog House 1902 3,000.00 3,000.00 

Boys' Dormitory 1903 40.000.00 40,000.03 

School of Mines Building 1903 57.675.51 14,824.49 72,500.00 

Livestock Pavilion 1904 32,000.00 32,000.00 

Farm Machinery Building 1904 5,000.00 5,000.00 

Laboratory of Pathology 1906 100,000.00 25.000.00 125,000.00 

Alice Shevlm Hall 1906 60,000.00 60,000.00 

Folwell Hall 1907 372,500.00 37,500.00 410,000.00 

New Mam Building 1907 172,571.00 42,429.00 215,000.00 

Heating Plant 1909-11 150.000.00 150,000.00 

Anatomy Building ' 1909-11 200,000.00 200,00003 

General Medical Building 1909-11 200,000.00 200,000.00 

Elliott Hospital 1909-11 158.000.00 158.000.00 

Homeopathic Medical Building 1909-1 1 50.000.00 50.C00.0O 

Woman's Dormitory 1909-1 1 100,000.00 100,000.00 

Woman's Dormitory, School of Agriculture 1909-1 1 50.000.00 50,000.00 

Alcohol Plant 1909-11 6,000.00 6,000.00 

Coal Bunkers 1909-11 6,000.00 6,000.00 

Mechanical Building 1909-1 1 100,000.00 100,00003 

Engineering Building 1909-11 2.SO,000.00 250,000.00 

General Building 1909-11 40.000.00 40,000.00 

Woman's Dormitory, Crookston 1909-1 1 25.000.00 25,000.00 

Crookston Station 1909-11 3,500.00 3,500.00 

T^o^als $3,542,632.73 $355,404.14 $3,898,036.87 

♦Destroved bv fire. 
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DEGREES GRANTED. 

Men Women Total 

The ColUge of Science, Literature and the Arts' — 

Bachelor of Arts 812 1078 1890 

Mnster of Arts 126 88 214 

Bachelor of Science 463 152 615 

Master of Science 63 8 71 

Bachelor of Literature 132 331 463 

Master of Literature 10 11 21 

Bachelor of Philosophy 4 6 10 

Doctor of Philosophy 40 4 44 

Doctor of Science 1 1 

The College of Engineering and the Mechanic Arts — 

Bachelor of Civil Engineering. 48 48 

Civil Engineer 150 150 

Bachelor of Mechanical En- 
gineering 22 22 

Mechanical Engineer 115 115 

Bachelor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing 23 23 

Electrical Engineer 188 188 

Bachelor of Architecture 5 5 

Bachelor of Science (in En- 
gineering) 17 17 

School of Chemistry — 

Chemical Engineer 4 4 

Bachelor of Science (in Chem- 
istry) 23 3 26 

Bachelor of Science (in Chem- 
ical Engineering) 4 4 

Analytical Chemist 8 8 

School of Mines — 

Bachelor of Mining Engineering 6 10 

Mining Engineering 10 10 

Engineer of Mines 110 110 

Metallurgical Engineer 4 4 

College of Agriculture — 

Bachelor of Agriculture 31 31 

Bachelor of Science (in Agri- 
culture) 42 42 

Bachelor of Science (in Home 

Economics) 10 10 

Bachelor of Science (in Fores- 
try) 8 8 

Master of Industrial Pedagogics 

Master of Agriculture 3 3 

College of Law — 

Bachelor of Laws 1664 19 1683 

Master of Laws 183 8 191 

Doctor of Civil Law 2 2 

Department of Medicine — 

Bachelor of Medicine 8 19 

Doctor of Medicine 872 52 924 

Doctor of Medicine (homeopa- 
thic) 78 15 93 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 293 3 296 

Doctor of Dental Medicine 206 4 210 

Bachelor of Pharmacy 36 6 75 

Doctor of Pharmacy 69 6 75 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 107 15 122 

Master of Pharmacy 2 2 

The College of Education 12 18 30 

Total Degrees Granted 6004 1838 7842 
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Vni. MISCELLANEOUS INTERESTING FACTS 



ENDOWMENT. 

From sales of lands granted by the United 
States government, $1,413,817.35. 

Lands granted by the United States govern- 
ment unsold, many rich in iron ore deposits, 
estimated at from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

The State of Minnesota in natural resources 
ranks as one of the richest states in the Union. 



FINANCES FOR 1909-10. 

For the ciirrent fiscal year the Uni- 
versity pay roll will be approxi- 
mately $590,000 

Current expense bills will be .... 353,150 

A total for the year $943,150 

In addition the University has the following 
available for the biennial period ending July 31, 
1911: 

Campus extension $ 350,000.00 

Buildings, repairs and permanent 

improvements 1,460,672.07 

A total of $1,810,672.07 

VALUE OF PLANT. 

Campus, very conservative $1,500,000 

Farm Lands' (Exp. Station) 500,000 

Substations 45,000 

Buildings and those provided for . . . 3,542,632 

Books, Pamphlets, Maps and Charts 346,000 

Furniture 140,000 

Scientific Apparatus, Instruments . . . 263,000 
Photos, Lantern Slides, Paintings, 

Engravings 28,780 

Machinery 94,750 

Live Stock 28,000 

Miscellaneous 1 7,400 

Total $6,505,562 

United States land grant lands unsold 24,- 
826.72 acres valued at from $30,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. 

These figures do not take into account the 
fact that many of these buildings could not be 
duplicated for fifty per cent more than they 
cost originally, nor the fact that extensive 
changes and improvements have been made in 



many of the buildings, nor the fact that thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent for equipment 
of a nature that would not naturally be included 
in an inventory, but valuable and costing money, 
such as sinks, desks, tables, etc., built into the 
building and considered part of the same. The 
lands are valued at an exceedingly conservative 
estimate and it would be fair to say that the 
plant could not be duplicated today for less than 
seven or eight million dollars. 



RANK OF THE UNIVERSITY IN POINT 
OF ATTENDANCE. 
Omitting the summer school enrollment the 
University of Minnesota ranks first among the 
colleges of the country. Figures, except for 
Chicago, from catalogues of 1908-09. 

Minnesota 4685 

Michigan 4579 

Columbia 4484 

Pennsylvania 4223 

Cornell 4158 

Illinois 4017 

Har\'ard 3918 

Wisconsin 3903 

New York 3492 

Yale 3434 

When the summer schools are included the 
institutions rank as follows: 

Columbia 5633 

Chicago 5 114 

Michigan 5082 

Minnesota 5066 

Cornell 4999 

Harvard 4915 

Pennsvlvania 4570 

Wisconsin 4521 

Illinois 4379 

New York 4118 

GRADUATING CLASSES— STATISTICS 

CONCERNING. 

Men. Women. Total 

1873 2 2 

1874 2 2 

1875 8 1 

1876 11 1 12 

1877 13 3 16 

1878 13 3 16 
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1879 18 

1880 13 

1881 20 

1882 20 

1883 15 

1884 19 

1885 14 

1886 13 

1887 28 

1888 27 

1889 42 

1890 108 

1891 114 

1892 145 

1893 208 

1894 213 

1895 246 

1896 300 

1897 261 

1898 259 

1899 242 

1900 328 

1901 337 

1902 351 

1903 335 

1904 347 

1905 402 

1906 380 

1907 351 

1908 378 

1909 421 

Total 6004 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

The number of student onranizations is Ic- 
gion and have to do with every phase of student 
life and activities. Briefiv stated thev include : — 

Men's organizations — general 1 ; technical 6 ; 
nationality 2; literary 6; social 10; Christian 1; 
musical 5; fraternities 33. 

Women's organizations — general 2 ; terhniral 
1 ; literary 5 ; social 6 ; Christian 1 ; nuisi(\il 1 ; 
sororities 10; graduate 1. 

Both sexes -technical 2 ; nati(»nalily 1 ; liter- 
ary 1; dramatic 3: Christian 2; nuisical 2; 
honorary fraternities 7. 

Athlt'tics are routrolle*! by a student, fac- 
\dty and ahunni IxKird of eontrol and teams are 
maintained in fixithall. haskrthall, ])aM'hall, 
bowling. h(Mkey. gymnasium. ernsv (^ountry, 
tra(^k and tennis. 



This statement of student organizations is 
by no means exhaustive, a great many more or- 
ganizations of less importance being maintained 
by small groups of students. 



Sororities 



22 



Totals 435 

Trofessioxal. 

Phi Delta Phi 18 

Delta Chi 21 

Delta Phi Delta 29 

Alpha Kappa Phi 15 

Nu Sigma Nu 31 

Aljiha Ka])i^a Ka]»pa 44 

Phi Peta I'i 24 

Phi Rho Si-ma 39 

Di'lla SiL,nn;. Delta 29 

Xi Psi Phi >1 

Phi Delta Chi 17 

Alplia /eta 17 

'I'hcta Tau 31 

Sigma K;i]tpa Alplia 31 

Totals 377 
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FRATERNITY AND SORORITY STATIS- 
TICS. 

General. 

Fraternities 

Chi Psi 19 

Kappa Kappa Gamma 

Phi Delta Theta 21 

Delta Gamma 

Delta Tau Delta 27 

Phi Kappa Psi 25 

Sigma Chi 25 

Kappa Alpha Theta 

Beta Theta Pi 30 

Delta Kappa Kpsilon 22 

Phi Gamma Delta 25 

Delta Upsilon 26 

Alpha Phi 

Psi TJpsilon 31 

Alpha Delta Phi 20 

Theta Delta Chi 20 

Delta Delta Delta 

Zcta Psi 24 

Kaj)pa Sigma 21 

Sigma Alpha K})silon 29 

Alpha Tau ( )mega 31 

(iamma Phi Beta 

Sigma Nu 16 

"*• Acacia 23 

Pi Beta Phi 

Alpha Xi Delta 

Ali)ha Gamma Delta 



33 



20 



23 



22 
11 
21 
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Honorary. 
Men 



Phi Beta Kappa ... 4 

Sigma Xi 40 

Delta Sigma Rho . . 7 
Scabbard & Blade. .19 

Mu Phi Delta 4 

Tau Beta Phi 26 

Alpha Chi Sigma.. 2 5 

Totals 125 



Women 

(Scholastic) 14 

(Scientific) 5 

(Forensic) 

(Military) 

(Musical) 

(Engineering) . . . . 
(Chemistry) 

19 



SCHOLARSHIP. 

The following table represents the result of a 
very thorough and extended investigation into 
the effect of fraternal relations to scholarship 
and also the effect of preparatory school in- 
fluences upon university scholarship: 

Freshmen 1906-8 Delinquent 

Per Cent 

All Freshmen 127/1454 8.7 

Non-Fraternity men 50/482 10.4 

Non-Fraternity women .... 43/675 6.2 

From private schools 20/133 15.0 

From public schools 107/1321 8.1 

From Twin City pub. schools 66/667 9.9 

From other Minn. j)ub. schools 20/474 4.2 

Fraternity men 29/145 20.0 

Fraternity women 5/152 3.3 

The numerators of the fractions indicate the 
number of students on the delinquent list and 
the denominators the total number in the group. 



STUDENT EXPENSES. 

The following figures are based upon reports 
received from one hundred seventy students liv- 
ing awav from home and ninetv-five students 
living at home and attending the University. 

The out-of-town student spends all the way 
from $215 to $885 a year, the average being 
$427.45. Students can get along comfortably 
on from $350 to $450 a year. Tlie out-of-town 
student spends from $r)0 to $75 on clothing. 

The student who lives at liome and attends 
the University spends on an average $325 a year, 
nearly one-half of this sum, $133, being for 
clothing. 

About 65 to 70 per cent of the students earn 
their way in whole or in part. A]H)ut one-third 



of what the students spend they earn themselves. 
Probably more than half that is earned by 
students to pay their way through college is 
made during the summer vacations. 

A pamphlet has been printed by the Uni- 
versity in which are related the actual experi- 
ences of students who have made their way 
through the University. 



UNIVERSFFY PUBLICATIONS. 

The students of the University own and 
publish the Minnesota Daily, a newspaper issued 
five times each week during the University year. 

The Minnesota Magazine is edited by a 
board of students chosen from the senior class 
and is devoted to the cultivating of literary taste 
and effort among the students of the University. 

The Minne-ha-ha! is a humorous magazine 
published monthly by the students of the Uni- 
versity. 

The junior annual, which is known as the 
Gopher, is published annually by the junior class 
of the University. 

The Minnesota Engineer is published quar- 
terly by the society of engineers of the college 
of engineering. It is devoted to the publishing 
of articles upon engineering subjects by Uni- 
versity professors, students and alumni. 

The Minnesota Forester, the official organ of 
the Minnesota State Forestry Association, is 
edited by the forestry department of the Uni- 
versitv. 

The Minnesota Alumni Weekly is the official 
organ of the General Alumni Association of the 
I'niversity. It is published every Monday dur- 
ing the college year and is devoted wholly to 
the interests of the University and the alumni. 

The Minnesota Farm Review is a paper 
owned and published by the Alumni Association 
of the school of agriculture and is the official 
organ of the Farmers' (Hub. Its aim is to keep 
the alumni and former students of the school of 
agriculture in touch with the school and with 
each other and also to bring the farmers of the 

(Continued on page 247.) 
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state into close touch with the school, the college 
and the experiment station. 

The official publications of the University 
itself include the bulletins and catalogues which 
are issued regularly throughout the year and 
special bulletins of the agricultural department, 
containing reports of the work done in connec- 
tion with the college of agriculture and the ex- 
periment station. 

The department of botany publishes Minne- 
sota Plant Studies in connection with the work 
of the department and investigations made in the 
botanical branch of the geological and natural 
history survey. 

The Minnesota Stockman is the official organ 
of the Live Stock Breeders' Association but it is 
published by members of the University faculty 
and its offices are on the campus of the school of 
agriculture. 



DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES. 

The University has conferred 7,842 degrees 
upon 7,434 different individuals. Of this nimi- 
ber 5,519 are men and 1,915 are women. There 
have been 275 deaths reported among the alumni, 
leaving the total number of living alunmi 7,159. 



RELIGIOUS LIFE AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY. 

We quote the following from Professor San- 
ford's commencement address since it states so 
well the general facts concerning the religious 
life as it is to be obser\'ed at the University. 

"The University is a teacher of righteousness. 
It knows no creed; as it is bound to do, it 
leaves all, Protestant and Catholic, Jew and 
Gentile absolutely free; but it exerts upon all 
a powerful influence for good. At this transi- 
tion time, when we hold so lightly dogmas for 
which the fathers went cheerfully to dungeon 
and to death, when there is so great danger that 
with the form the essence also of religion may be 
lost, it is of the highest consequence that the 
influence of the University is decidedly religious. 
This could not be otherwise while the hand that 
has so long guided the University is still upon 



the helm. Let us pray that, whatever changes 
may come this priceless influence may not be 
lost. Here the student learns reverence for any 
faith which lifts the souls of men toward love 
of God and man; and learns also the liberality 
which not only tolerates in others beliefs which 
he does not accept, but tolerates the idea that 
he himself may be wrong. He is taught by the 
lives of those from whom he receives instruc- 
tion that liberty does not mean license, and that 
in accepting the conclusions of science one does 
not renounce his allegiance to God. 

"The narrow zeal of the bigot may declare 
that the University is irreligious but anyone, 
who with jealous care and watchfulness for 
the interests of religion, has studied for years 
the influence of the University upon the student 
body and upon the state, must emphatically deny 
the charge. If students sometimes give up tenets 
which they held before, they learn to reverence 
'their conscience as their king,' and to accept 
as *true religion and imdefiled,' *to deal justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly before God'." 

The students are organized into four distinct 
bodies for religious ends. The Young Men's 
and Young Women's Christian Associations are 
affiliated with the national and international as- 
sociations and conduct not only religious work 
but employ numerous other lines of work for 
the sake of helping the student body, such as 
educational classes for the removal of entrance 
conditions, employment bureaus, information bu- 
reaus, and the paid secretary of each of these 
two organizations make it their business to help 
the students in every way possible. 

The Young Women's Christian Association 
has offices and parlors in Alice Shevlin Hall 
so that the work is not a thing apart from 
the life of the young women of the University 
but it is a part of the life of the women of the 
University. 

The Young Men's Christian Association has 
a building on the campus in which its work is 
prosecuted. It is expected that when a men's 
building is erected on the campus that the work 
of this association will be transferred to such a 
building, making the work as in the case of the 
young women, a part of the life of the men of 
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the Univei^ity. These two organizations, ac- 
tively backed by the international committee, 
have undertaken a work that is entirely new in 
university life, that is, the maintenance of a 
student pastor who is the representative of the 
so-called evangelical churches, who is to be the 
religious work director of both associations, de- 
voting his whole time to work in Bible study 
and what might fairly be termed pastoral duties 
with the students who desire such relationship. 

Students of the University affiliated with the 
Catholic church maintain an organization and 
expect very soon to erect a club house near the 
campus for the prosecution of their work with 
the young men and women of the University 
who are naturally affiliated with that church, 
working along lines to some extent similar to 
those employed by the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 

The Episcopal church likewise has an or- 
ganization of students connected with that church 
and the assistant pastor of one of the city 
churches is known as the student pastor of the 
Episcopal students in the University. Of course 
in a state university in which all denominations, 
and those without any denominational affiliations 
are represented, the religious life must be broad- 
ly tolerant yet is none the less strong and effect- 
ive for the up-building of all that is desirable 
in character. 



FIRES. 

The University has had fifteen fires during 
the course of its existence. December 3d, 1888, 
the agricultural building, on the campus, which 
contained the plant house and chemical labora- 
tory, was totally destroyed, insurance received, 
$5,087.00. October 5th, 1890, the station 
building, at the University farm burned, total 
destruction, insurance received, $10,000.00. 
Pillsbury hall suffered by fire December 3d, 
1889, the insurance received covered loss, $10,- 
355.50. The old main was partially burned 
twice and was finally destroyed, September 
24th, 1904. The first fire occurred January 
3d, 1890, the loss was covered by insurance 
which was collected to the extent of $5,587.06. 
The second fire was that of April 30th, 1892, 



the evening when a "Box of monkeys" was 
being given in chapel. The loss, fully covered 
by insurance, was $2,887.90 on contents and 
$6,423.99, on the building. When this building 
was finally destroyed, insurance was collected 
on the contents to the extent of $5,000, and 
on the building itself, $58,000.00. The Coli- 
seum was totally destroyed by fire, July 24th 

1894, insurance collected was $19,000. A fire 
in the mechanic arts building, January 13th, 

1895, caused a loss of $1,662.32 on contents and 
$806.00 on the building. A second fire occurred 
in this building, October 29th, 1904, the loss 
on the contents being $3,646.30, and on the 
building $1,409.00; fully covered by insurance. 
The laboratory of medical sciences suffered a 
loss of $84.82, June 21st, 1898. The laboratory 
of medical chemistry suffered by fire, February 
23d, 1901, the loss on the contents being 
$1,66^.11 and on the building, $2,571.71; fully 
covered by insurance. The medical building, 
now Millard hall, was injured by fire, July 
22nd, 1905, the contents suffering to the ex- 
tent of $3,333.45, and the building to the ex- 
tent of $3,540.22. The anatomical building 
was partially burned January 29th, 1902, the 
loss was fully covered by insurance, and was 
$2,564.70, and on the building, $5,006.73. The 
ore testing building was injured by fire, August 
29th, 1902, the loss, covered by insurance, was 
$2,300.00 on the contents and $4,112.33 on the 
building. July 25th, 1905, the anatomical 
building suffered a second time by fire; the 
loss was covered by insurance and was $1,225.56 
on the contents and $881.84 on the building. 
The physical laboratory was injured by fire, to 
the extent of $50, in June 1898, the insurance 
being collected to cover loss. Originally, all 
money collected from insurance was used by 
the regents to replace the loss occasioned by fire. 
Later, when the Coliseum burned, the state 
auditor ruled that money collected on buildings 
burned, when the loss was complete, must go 
into the general revenue fund of the state and 
must be appropriated to the institution by the 
legislature. This rule has not always been fol- 
lowed strictly, but it has been the rule, and the 
latest case in point is the appropriation of the 
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$58,000 insurance collected on the old main 
toward the erection of Folwell hall. October 
6th, 1908, the anatomy building again suffered 
loss by fire, the amount collected on insurance 
was $11,667. The building has not been re- 
built. The same day Millard hall suffered loss, 
due to the same fire and insurance was collected 
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to the sum of $3,931.36. On December 24th, 
1909, Millard hall again suffered a heavy loss 
by fire, the insurance allowed on this loss was 
$30,785.27. D. W. Sprague. 



THE UNIVERSITY SONG. 
The University song, Hail Minnesota, was 
originally the class song of the class of 1904. 
The song so appealed to the student body that 
it soon became, by general consent, considered 
the University song. The second verse of the 
original version of the song applied to Presi- 
dent Northrop and was written as a tribute of 
the regard which the students feel for him. At 
President Northrop's suggestion, this verse was 
dropped and a second verse, written by Arthur 
Upson, '05, was substituted therefor. The song 
as it is now sung, consists of the first verse 
of the original, composed by Truman Rickard, 
'04, and the second verse from the pen of Mr. 
Upson. The music was composed by Mr. 
Rickard. 

Minnesota, hail to thee. 

Hail to thee our college dear; 
Thy light shall ever be 

A beacon bright and clear; 
Thy sons and daughters true 

Will proclaim thee near and far ; 
They will guard thy fame 

And adore thy name; 
Thou shalt be their Northern Star. 
Like the stream that bends to sea 

Like the pine that seeks the blue; 
Minnesota, still for thee 

Thy sons are strong and true. 
From thy woods and waters fair; 

From thy prairies waving far. 
At thy call they throng 

With their shout and song 
Hailing thee their Northern Star 



TRIBUTE TO PRESIDEKT NORTHROP. 

Hail to thee, our Prexy, Sire 

Thou hast made us all thine own. 
And our hearts one boon aspire. 

That our love may be thy throne. 
Throughout our future years 

Naught can e'er thy memory mar. 
We will guard thy fame 

And adore thy name. 
Thou shalt be our Northern Star. 

T. E. Rickard. 



A COLOR VERSE. 

Maroon and gold our colors wave, 

Ever for the right and true, 

O'er the children, fair and brave. 

Of the dear old North Star U. 

Though her children wander far, 

Their hearts will ne'er grow cold 
But will ceaseless yearn. 
And oft return, 
Wliere they wear the maroon and gold. 

E. B. Johnson. 
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Music by T. H. Rickard. '04 
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IX. PRESIDENT NORTHROP 



To 



Cyrus Northrop 



w 



'HAT Voice mas that that cried, '"Che de^-star pales!" 
Spake ye of twilight, reapers? Look again I 
Floats the bright orb, clear-edged, above the plain; 

Jlnd harvest's gold, rmt sunset's, crowns the vales. 

Listen! !\j) signal from the nightingales, 
5V^o turret trembling to the vesper straiit 
Look homeward! Lampless is the cottage pane; 

Jlnd dellaard! i^Cot a spark '^^ 8lf>o> T»orm trails. 

'Plunge, plunge, the sickle deeper in the corn! 
'Day yet, glad day, its heart and hope are ours I 

For us still beams the light that smiled at morn. 
Unset, undimmed, on sheaf and blade and floivers. 

Long be it ere it pass the fateful bourne, 

Jind leave us, weeping to the sunless hours! 



January 4th, 1909 



—O. W. Firkins, '84 
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President Northrop was born September 30th, 
1834, at Ridgefield, Connecticut. "Who's Who 
in America" devotes a very short paragraph to 
this man who has filled so large a part in the 
life of the great Northwest. Many men who 
have not had one-tenth his influence in building 
up the nation have been given many times the 
space President Northrop has in biographical 
dictionaries. There is a reason for this silence 
on the part of the makers of biographical dic- 
tionaries; President Northrop has never courted 
such publicity. He has made his impress upon 
the life of the University and the state and the 
nation, mainly through his spoken words and 
the influence of his personality. A brief outline 
of the main facts of his life include the fact 
that he graduated from Yale college in 1857; 
from the Yale law school in 1859, and received 
the degree of doctor of laws in 1886. In 1904 
both Wisconsin and Illinois conferred upon 
President Northrop the degree of doctor of laws 
and in 1905 South Carolina college also gave 
him the same degree. President Northrop was 
admitted to the bar of Connecticut in 1860 and 
served as clerk of the Connecticut house of rep- 
resentatives in 1861 and of the senate in 1862. 
He was editor of the New Haven Palladium in 
1863 and became professor of rhetoric and Eng- 
lish literature at Yale in 1863, holding that po- 
sition until he came to the University of Min- 
nesota in the fall of 1884. Between these few 
facts can be filled in the history of busy years 
in public service. Before the Civil War and 
subsequent to that time it is said that President 
Northrop probably made more public addresses 
in Connecticut than any other one man. These 
addresses were not written and have not been 
preserved. One of these addresses is worthy 
of very special mention. The legislature of Con- 
necticut had been called together in special ses- 
sion to pass upon the question of whether Con- 
necticut would accede to President Lincoln's de- 
mand for more troops for the prosecution of the 
war. There was a decidedly ugly sentiment 
prevalent and the question of \vhether Connecti- 
cut would stand by the president, was in serious 
doubt. A large number of the members of the 
legislature had gathered at a hotel in New Ha- 



ven and some one suggested sending for Nor- 
throp who was then engaged in editorial work 
on the Palladium. Mr. Northrop walked into 
the lobby of the hotel and began a speech which 
is said to be the most powerful speech he ever 
delivered. By the time he had finished the 
question of whether Connecticut would stand by 
President Lincoln was no longer open to ques- 
tion of doubt. His logic and his personality 
carried conviction and won over those who were 
hesitating whether or not to stand by the presi- 
dent. 

From the early days in his college life Presi- 
dent Northrop has been known as a ready and 
convincing speaker. While in college he won 
everything offered in the way of oratorical prizes. 
The dominant traits of his speaking were then, 
as they are now, clearness and directness of 
statement and convincing logic; moreover, he 
put a personal feeling into what he had to say 
that was even more convincing than his logic. 
The personality of the man was behind every- 
thing that he said and carried weight beyond 
the mere logic of the words to which he gave 
utterance. 

During the years that he held the chair of 
rhetoric and English literature at Yale he was 
one of the most popular professors in that in- 
stitution. His ready wit and clearness of vision 
and appreciation of literature and the ability 
to make others appreciate the beauties which 
he saw, all combined to make him a wonderful 
teacher. A little incident is related of Presi- 
dent Northrop in connection with President Taft, 
who was at one time in his classes, which is 
characteristic of President Northrop's attitude 
toward his pupils. President Taft had written 
an essay of a good many pages and submitted 
it to Professor Northrop for his inspection. 
After reading it over Mr. Taft was called in 
and Professor Northrop said to him, "Is there 
anything in the first eighteen pages that are not 
found in the last two?" Mr. Taft owned up 
that there was not and was at once advised 
to cut out the first eighteen pages. 

President Northrop's decision to come to the 
University of Minnesota was undoubtedly due 
to the pressure brought to bear upon him by 
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Governor Pillsbury. A committee of the board 
of regents, including Governor Pillsbury, went 
east to visit President Northrop and to offer 
him the presidency of the University. At that 
time President Northrop had_ no more intention 
of coming to Minnesota than he had of going 
to the moon, but Governor Pillsbury used his 
persuasive powers in a way that made an im- 
pression upon President Northrop and he agreed 
to visit the University and consider the matter 
further. At the time he visited the University, 
Governor Pillsbury held a reception for Presi- 
dent Northrop and got together one of the most 
dbtinguished gatherings of Minnesotans ever 
brought together. President Northrop was made 
to feel the genuine warmth of a western recep- 
tion. Each member of the party that evening, 
in passing President Northrop, to say good- 
night shook him by the hand and told him they 
hoped that he would decide to accept. That 
reception clinched the matter and induced Presi- 
dent Northrop to come to Minnesota. 

Although President Northrop had been 
brought up and spent his life up to that time 
in the east, when he came to Minnesota he cut 
loose entirely from the east and cast his lot 
with the people of Minnesota. He has been 
from the first day of his arrival at the Uni- 
versity to the present, a thorough Minnesotan. 
His home has been here, his interests have been 
here and he has been ever ready to respond to 
any call from any part of the state for any 
service he could render. No man in the state 
of Minnesota is known to more people and none 
more truly loved and revered. 

Under President Northrop's leadership the 
University has grown from a little handful of 
students to an enrollment of five thousand. The 
men and women who have passed through the 
University in the twenty-six years he has been 
in charge of the institution have all felt the 
uplifting influence of this man and his person- 
ality, even though they may not have come into 
frequent personal contact with him. The door 
of his office is never locked and no one stands 
guard over it. Any student or any professor, 
or any citizen of the state of Minnesota or any 
other state for that matter, can reach the Presi- 



dent upon any subject he desires to bring to his 
attention at any time. Not only this, but Presi- 
dent Northrop's home has been open to receive 
visitors at any time of the day or night and any 
one who has had anything that President Nor- 
throp could help him about has been a welcome 
visitor. Many and many times students, dis- 
couraged and ready to give up, have found in 
President Northrop a warm friend, a wise coun- 
sellor and a real helper. A little incident illus- 
trating President Northrop's way of dealing with 



Cyn* Northrop. LL. D. 

students will not be out of place here. One 
day President Northrop came upon a young 
lady who was attending the University who was 
the picture of utter dejection. Immediately he 
was touched with her evident misery and 
stopped to speak with her. He soon foimd that 
she was not only completely discouraged and 
ready to give up the struggle for an education, 
but was actually suffering from hunger, not hav- 
ing had anything to eat that day. President 
Northrop took her home with him, gave her a 
dinner, cheered her up, helped her to find work 
and made it possible for her to continue her 
college course. And what was better that all, 
he made her feel that he had a real interest 
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in her welfare and a desire for her success. 
This is but one of a multitude of incidents 
that might be cited of his personal interest in 
everything that concerns the welfare of the stu- 
dent body. Hundreds of students have gone 
to him for a loan of money when they were 
hard pressed and not one was ever refused. Not 
always has hb confidence been rewarded the 
way it should have been, but if he has ever 
regretted his action in any case, no one has 
ever been the wiser concerning it. It is said 
by those who have had means of knowing con- 
ditions at various other institutions that there 
is not in the country to-day a college president 
who has such a hold upon the student body 



the kindly intent of the artist and i 
average samples. 
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Note. — The following sketch appeared first 
in the Gopher of 1901 and was written by Alice 
Jackson, a member of the Gopher board. Miss 
Jackson spent all her spare time for nearly 
nine months gathering the material for this study 
and had numerous interviews with the Presi- 
dent, his family and friends and corresponded 
with many of his old classmates and Yale as- 
sociates. The article was rewritten innumerable 
times and submitted for criticism to various 
friends for suggestions. This remarkable arti- 
cle is one of the best pieces of work that ever 



of his institution as President Northrop. His 
lightest word is law with the student body and 
a request made by him is far more effective than 
the most drastic threats of punishment could be. 
The students know that he has a genuine love 
and regard for them and in return they revere 
him and give him such love as it has been the 
lot of few men to ever win. 



CARTOONS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

President Northrop has always been a fa- 
vorite subject for the cartoonist. His charac- 
teristic face and figure have often appeared in 
the public prints in form of cartoons. We give 
herewith a few cartoons which have appeared 
in past years. These cartoons are neither typ- 
ical nor are they exhaustive of the various lines 
in which he has been cartooned, but they show 



appeared in a student publication at this Uni- 
versity and is by all odds the best thing that 
has been written about President Northrop. We 
are glad to be able to give our readers the 
benefit of such painstaking work and such a 
vivid pen sketch of our President. Miss Jack- 
son is now Mrs. G. S. \Vheaton and resides at 
Havre, Montana. 



A STUDY OF HIS PERSONALITY. 

Rarely is the position of president of a 
college or university satisfactorily filled. Ideally, 
it is a position that requires qualities that sel- 
dom exist in combination. The tact of a dip- 
lomat, who has had the world for a training 
school, must be supplemented by a philanthropic 
spirit of helpfulness and love to all mankind. 
A knowledge of the wisdom of books must 
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be possessed; but yet, the knowledge which 
knowing all, knows nothing. There must be 
finnness and decision of character, and yet an 
approachableness, a cordiality and a sweet rea- 
sonableness which none can fear. The multi- 
tudes of young men and women who are in the 
criticism-making period, as well as the charac- 
ter-forming period, whom the college president 
must deal with, are reliable and sincere, if ex- 
acting censors. Their demand is for a measure 
of learning, but with the predilection of youth 
for moral ideals, they demand that the presi- 
dent of their college shall have in greater meas- 
ure a sense of justice and honor, a lack of pride 
and hauteur, a dignity of presence and a kind- 
liness of heart. And yet, with these qualities 
inherent, a man might not be a success as the 
head of an institution of learning. A good deal 
of machinery outside of the campus grounds 
must be kept in smooth running order, so that 
a steady, even, onward course may be main- 
tained. To pursue a consistent, conciliatory pol- 
icy toward other institutions is a task somewhat 
trying, and to be a satisfactory medium between 
the governing body and the governed at home, 
requires still more diplomacy. Although the 
local reputation of a college, as a usual thing, 
rests largely with the students, outsiders esti- 
mate its standing by its president. 

Several years ago an address was made by 
President Angell, of the Uni\-ersity of Michi- 
gan, before the Minnesota chapter of the Phi 
Beta Kappa society. In the course of the ad- 
dress President Angell enumerated the qualities 
which an ideal college president should possess. 
In conclusion he remarked; "I did not intend 
to make this an individual portrait, but do you 
not think it describes the man who is at the 
head of the University of Minnesota?" A con- 
sideration of the life of President Northrop, 
in connection with the University, would be 
a story of personal self-sacrifice and devotion 
to the interests of the institution. Vet it is 
the man's own personality more than anything 
else, and the general appreciation of the no- 
bility of his character, that have won for him, 
and through him, for the University, a host 
of friends. Even a casual visitor at the Uni- 



versity can readily see who is the throne and 
the power behind it, as well; while the stu- 
dents, who for the most part see him in his 
uncompromising official capacity, will unani- 
mously bear witness to his ability and power, 
and will pay enthusiastic tribute to the greatness 
and charm of his chaiacter. 

It has long been wished by President Nor- 
throp's friends that he write an autobiography, 
but it is to be feared that it would not be so 
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true as it would be brilliant and interesting. 
For if there be the faintest touch of pride in 
his nature, it is in the thought that he has 
none. The purpose of this sketch is to give 
a brief account of his life and career, thus to 
throw light upon his personality and cause a 
deeper and wider appreciation of the versatility 
and virility of his nature. 

We Philistines of the west largely owe what 
is worthy and enduring in the civilization of our 
commonwealths to the Puritan blood of their 
upbuilders. Fortune has favored the University 
of Minnesota, in that she has given the insti- 
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those days instead of the accessories. They were 
taught how to think, not what to think. 

He was prepared for college at Williston, 
East Hampton, Massachusetts. In 18S2 he 
entered Yale, but withdrew during his freshman 
year on account of failing health. He was able 
to return the following year, however, and has 
always attributed his recovery to the practice 
of deep inhalation and slow exhalation. 

A glorious band, one hundred and five 
strong, was the class which graduated in 1857 
at Vale. 

"Aroond the wills Yatensian, 
The fleeting years may flow. 
But never bring the eqnal here. 
Of Fifty-seven, O." 

and the fame which the individual members of 
the class have since won, justifies the class song, 
Cyrus Northrop was one of their number who 
came to the front at once. College honors and 
prizes somehow stuck to him as the burrs did 
when he went through one of the Ridgefield 

SUSPENDED. 



tution a head who has the New England stuff 
inborn, and who, as a farmer's boy, in the strug- 
gles for supronacy with the rocky soil and its 
gnarled stumps, discovered that perseverance, 
courage and resoluteness were the weapons of 
success. On the walls of his home in Minne- 
apolis there is a picture of a plain New England 
farmhouse, strength and simplicity in every line, 
with wide -spreading, sturdy trees and an old- 
fashioned well-sweep and bucket in the door- 
yard. Here, in the old Northrop homestead, 
on the Ridgefield hills of Connecticut, he was 
born, September 30th, 1834, and here was spent 
his early life. He first attended school in the 
West Lane district in a tiny one-room school 
building hidden amidst the splendid native trees. 
Here gathered in the winter time the big and 
little children of the neighborhood, the younger 
ones stimulated to more strenuous exertion by 
the mystic sounds of the Rule of Three and 
polysyllabic words propounded for spelling. 
They somehow got the essence of education in 
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pastures in his early days. He never tried for 
anything, so far as his classmates knew. In- 
deed, he was not particularly addicted to hard 
work in his studies — probably on account of a 
lack of robust health, A member of his class 
says; "His native resources were so ample that 
he generally thought a study of stupid text- 
books on metaphysics, mental and moral science, 
superfluous; and when called on in recitation 
to answer some query, he delivered with great 
gravity his original views on the subject, wholly 
unbiased by the opinion of the textbook, which 
he had not read. And. while they were not the 
same, I do not pretend that they were not su- 
perior to those of the author. Indeed, I used 
to think that Northrop, on 'The Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Religion,' was far more 
entertaining than Butler; and Whewell and 
What-you-call-'em were not in the same class 
with Cy on the abstractions of mental and moral 
science. In translating Latin and Greek, he 
might often depart widely from the musty au- 
thor's meaning, but he gave us magnificent Eng- 
lish." 

In college politics — and they had them then 
the same as now, extensively and intensively — it 
is said he picked up what he thought would be de- 
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sirable and proper as his share, in his usual lei- 
surely and matter-of-fact style. There were no 
more signs of his tracks on the way than of a 
yacht making port. He was notably facile prin- 
ceps in oratory — the Daniel Webster of his class. 
His noble brow, refined features, dignified pres- 
ence, sympathetic, musical voice made him a 
striking figure on the platform. A classmate tells 
of an oratorical contest held in their junior year. 
John Milton Holmes, Augustus H. Strong, Nor- 
man C. Perkins and some others had their rival 
following and great greeting of applause. But 
when Northrop appeared and gave his opening 
sentence — "The noblest work of God is the 
himian soul," then the hurrahs and tumultuous 
greetings showed him the favorite orator of the 
college world. Weil might the Connecticut 
boys be proud of him. 

But it was not only for intellectual and ora- 
torical ability that he was conspicuous among 
his fellows. They loved him for his personal 
worth and character, while admiring his talents. 
They respected his serious, earnest, studious 
habits and worshipped at his shrine the more 
willingly that the qualities of moroseness or 
crustiness usually complementary to such nature? 
were replaced by perfect geniality and courteous- 
ness. Cyrus Northrop was naturally "popular" 
though he never snwcd liis crop of wild oats 
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and no humorous incident, anecdote or frivolity 
connected with his career or conduct at Yale 
has been handed down to the succeeding gen- 
eration. He just moved on in his large, serene 
way, living an "all-round" life in the college 
fraternities and societies, minding his own busi- 
ness and doing it exceedingly well. 

Many of Dr. Northrop's close friends sup- 
posed from their knowledge of him that he 
would choose the ministry as a profession, though 
all his classmates had marked him out for a 
great lawyer, and eventually senator of the 
United States at least, for his proper work 
seemed to be that of statesman and leader in 
public affairs. Though the succeeding years 
have proven them all false prophets, he nev- 
ertheless took a course of law at Yale, graduat- 
ing in 18S9. During these two years he also 
taught in the Skinner school on Hillhouse ave- 
nue, New Haven. Upon the death of Pro- 
fessor Skinner he assumed charge of the school 
and completed the work of preparing the senior 
class for college. After he was admitted to the 
bar he commenced the practice of his profession 
at Norwalk, Connecticut. The story goes that 
when he first hung out his Counselor-at-Law 
shingle, his first four cases were brought to the 
wrong term and the wrong end of ihe county, 
and all were abated and thrown out of court. 
How could the best orator of Yale stop to 
study out the almanac and court calendars? Let 
all the freshman unfortunates of the Minnesota 
University take courage ! 



But the fates were kindly disposed and did 
not long hold him to the drudgery of the law 
for he was drawn into politics, and this chap- 
ter of his life is an interesting one. It was at this 
time that he made a famous series of stump 
speeches for Lincoln throughout the states of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. It 
was a cause worthy of his strength in argument 
and convincing eloquence; and to the powerful 
speeches of such men as he, do we largely owe 
the preservation of the Union. The two years 
following he was clerk of the house of repre- 
sentatives of Connecticut, and in '63, clerk of the 
senate. Though he did not serve in* the war 
of the rebellion, he served his country most ef- 
ficiently in other important capacities, being sent 
by General Buckingham as his representative to 
Washington to induce President Lincoln to allow 
regular army otRcers to take commissions in 
volunteer regiments, and during the draft riots 
of '62 and '63, giving staunch support to the 
government through his editorials in the Pal- 
ladium, the leading paper of New Haven, of 
which he was at that time the editor. 

Though Mr. Northrop was never a devotee 
of what is called society, he was an early and 
devoted lover. On September 30th, 1862, oc- 
curred his marriage to Miss Elizabeth Warren, 
the belle of Stamford, Connecticut. Their home 
life has always approached the ideal. In those 
earlier days he always impressed outsiders with 
his reserve and seriousness, but those who knew 
him intimately, saw him in a different charac- 
ter. Here in his home, though he always pre- 
served entirely his dignity, his sunny, mirth- 
loving nature revealed itself. His fondness for 
home and those who were in it, was deep and 
unaffected. In the days when his little chil- 
dren were growing up about him, his friends 
were not wont to see him often, except in his 
strict attendance to business routine. The story 
of the king, who, when an ambassador from 
anotJier kingdom was introduced, was found on 
his hands and knees with a child on his back, 
might almost be paralleled in the case of Presi- 
dent Northrop. 

In 1863, he was called to the chair of rhet- 
oric and English literature at Yale college. The 
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work promised to be far more congenial to him 
than his chosen profession, and the regents of 
Yale could have decided on no one more admir- 
ably Atted for the position. The call was accepted. 
and the work in which he has been, through 
all the succeeding years, so peculiarly success- 
ful, was now begun. His record through all 
the many years of his connection with the col- 
lege was a highly honorable one. He devoted 
much more than the required time to his classes, 
giving extra series of lectures to the members, 
while performing much outside work. The 
Bible class which he held in New Haven on 
Sunday afternoons, was largely attended and 
noted for years afterwards. It used to be said 
that he was about the only professor there who 
could "handle" a mass meeting. None of the 
rest, with all their erudition, could draw or 
hold a crowd, but Professor Northrop could al- 
ways be sure of a large and eager audience. 

Again, at this time, he went into the political 
campaign and made some notable speeches in 
Connecticut for the republican candidates. Sec- 
tional feeling between the two political parties 
at this time was high in the college, and the 
excitement was intense. Professor Sumner had 
made a speech in favor of the democratic candi- 
date IHIden, and had an ardent following among 
the students. An opposition movement was started 
by the Hayes followers, who wished to get Pro- 
fessor Northrop to answer Sumner. At the time 
they most wanted him he was out of the city 
stumping the neighboring towns. They finally 
ascertained when he was expected home, and 
arranged a meeting for the same night When 
the professor arrived in the city early that even- 
ing, they met him at the train, explained the 
situation, and gave him a newspaper contain- 
ing Sumner's speech in condensed form. The 
only time he found to read it was on his way 
to the meeting. An enthusiastic crowd was 
waiting to hear him. Taking the newspaper out 
of his pocket, he said, "I haven't had a good 
chance to read this speech over; let's read it 
over together." He then read it aloud; sen- 
tence by sentence, commenting upon and answer- 
ing every point in his able, vigorous way. Then 
he said, "Having thus disposed of Professor 



Sumner, let us now get down to the issues of 
the campaign." The speech that followed was 
a masterly one. The audience went wild with 
applause, and the professor was carried home 
on the shoulders of an excited multitude. 

In February, 1884, when a committee of 
the regents of the University of Minnesota went 
East for the purpose of choosing a man to fill 
the post of president of the University, a great 
many Minnesotans strongly urged the name of 
Professor Northrop. He was finally persuaded to 
visit the University and look over the field. 
At a reception given him at the home of Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury, he made a strikingly favorable 
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impression. As he walked across the room, one 
of a group of distinguished citizens made the 
remark, "He walks like a westerner." The 
confidence and faith which the people of Min- 
nesota have always felt in him began when, 
at his inaugural ceremonies, he said in his 
straightforward, impressive manner, "I am a 
Christian, and so far forth as my influence goes, 
as long as I am president of the University, 
it shall be on the side of Christianity." In 
1S8S, when he said these words, it was the cus- 
tom to talk much of the godlessness of state 
universities and to suppose that it was hardly 
possible to have a catholic Christianity which 
should have charity for all, and bring no em- 
barrassment to the institution. 
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There is no question about the popularity 
of the president among the student body. Even 
a distinguished speaker at the morning chapel 
exercises has always to share the honors of the 
day with "Prexy." The students will listen 
in a more or less interested manner to the re- 
marks of the stranger, give him the applause 
he deserves, then the room will suddenly grow 
quiet and the president will come forward. If 
the speech has been of a serious didactic nature, 
in a concise definite way he will sum it all up, 
touching on the salient points, clinching them 
firmly in the minds of the hearers. If the 
speaker has given a light, humorous talk, the 
president will make a few impromptu remarks 
so contagiously amusing that one laughs in- 
voluntarily, one's hands clap in spite of oneself, 
and when the exercises are over every one feels 
so thoroughly relaxed that the yelling of the 
Ski-U-Mah to the limit of lung capacities seems 
the only fitting postlude. 

Sometimes the president thinks that a visitor 
is not likely to be accorded the enthusiastic 
reception he may deserve, and when the applause 
begins to subside he very quietly and slyly 
once or twice claps his hands together. That 
is all the cue the students need, and the em- 
barrassed speaker would have to stand until 
hands toughened by football, baseball, bas- 
ket ball and what-not were blistered, did not a 
wave of the hand of the president, in turn, 
cause the tiunultuous greeting to cease. 

An admirably keen analyst of student nature 
has President Northrop repeatedly shown him- 
self. Though there have been remarkably few in- 
stances within a number of years past when a 
stem exhibition of authority has been needed, 
yet the students have proven themselves students 
(thank Heaven!) on several noteworthy occa- 
sions. When a serious, senseless act of vandal- 
ism or barbarism is committed as the product 
of an ebullition of mistaken patriotism or sec- 
tional enthusiasm, the chapel air on the fol- 
lowing day is not on fire with burning anathemas. 
Several days pass, and then in a calm, gently 
reasonable way the affair is discussed in all its 
bearings and the senselessness and consequences 
of the act are made plain. He must be a rene- 



gade, indeed, who, after listening to the words of 
the President, does not see the reasonableness of 
his view and heartily endorse his judgment in 
the matter. 

The following incident indicates perfectly 
the attitude of the President toward the students, 
and one of the secrets of his success is re- 
vealed in his own words. Several years ago 
a ukase prohibiting smoking on the campus was 
issued. One night the Superintendent of Build- 
ings reported to the President that some of 
the law students had been seen smoking after 
dark behind the oaks. The Superintendent said 
he had not sternly repressed them, but he had 
used discretion. The President turned on his 
heel and marched away with the simple remark, 
"Use more discretion." 

I^ike most of the rest of humanity. President 
Northrop is exceedingly fastidious as to the cor- 
rect spelling of his surname, and an applicant 
for favor at his hands must needs look to it that 
the fourth instead of the fifth vowel is used in 
the last syllable. It is most interesting to watch 
him when he has an appointment to make. He 
does not depend on dry credentials; he sends 
for the man. He does not catechise him with 
reference to his preparation for the work and 
subjects he is to teach. He engages him in 
some unlooked for general conversation, and, 
without the victim's knowing it, the President is 
reading the man through and through and mak- 
ing up his mind if he has found what he rightly 
deems so essential in an instructor — ^personality. 
A listener to interviews that take place in his 
office would hear more than once the tables 
turned on his interlocutor. A short time since, 
a householder living near the University com- 
plained of an injury that would result to his 
property should a high fence be built around 
the athletic grounds. Finding he could get no 
satisfaction on these premises, he began to as- 
sail the game of football, saying it made the 
members of his family ill to see the players car- 
ried oif the field in the practice games, stunned, 
injured perhaps for life. "My dear Mr. So- 
and-So," said the President, rising and placing 
his hand on the gentleman's shoulder, "that is 
just the reason we are building that fence, so 
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that your family will not be forced daily to look 
upon this awful sacrifice of human life." 

It is said that Macaulay, when a fat boy 
of three or four, used to lie on the floor, munch 
bread and butter and read. By some subtle as- 
sociation, when one sees President Northrop 
lying upon the hearthrug in his study and smok- 
ing up his chimney, Macaulay is recalled. It 
is there in his home that we see the President 
at his best, there that the sweet, cheerful, un- 
selfish, tender side of his nature is in evidence, 
there that he seems pre-eminently Bunyan's 
"Great-Heart" in the Nineteenth Century. A 
large-heartedness and broad sympathy are in 
his very bearing, and all who come in contact 
with him are impressed with it. It has no 
doubt opened the door to many an imposter, but 
it has made him the helper of many more who 
sorely needed help. And the readiness of his 
giving was never greater than when his own 
burdens were heavier than any knew, heavier 
sometimes than those of the one he was helping. 
A student in sore straits is for that time as his 
own son or daughter, and more often than even 
those who know him best have knowledge of, 
has he seriously inconvenienced himself to prof- 
fer sympathy and help and show his kindly in- 
terest. To the sorrowing and afflicted among his 
acquaintances, he is continually giving a com- 
fort that comforts and a consolation that con- 
soles, for he speaks straight from his infinite 
depth of experience and from the fullness of 
compassion in his heart. His religion is not of 
the conventional type. It is the strong vitalizing 
force of his whole being. His moral and intel- 
lectual natures never seem to quarrel with each 
other. His faith in the divine is child-like, pure, 
simple and unchangeable. When at the chapel 
exercises the praver is offered by him, the room 
is reverently still, all heads are bowed and a 
spiritual uplifting is felt, for there has been 
veritable sacred communion with the Unseen yet 
Ever Present. 

Long have the people of the State of Min- 
nesota rejoiced in Dr. Northrop's gift of speech. 
As an orator, his honest, sterling, vigorous Saxon 
style, his wonderful faculty of getting at the 
heart of a situation, of seizing the vulnerable 



point of that which he is opposing, the strong 
point of that which he is favoring, his com- 
manding voice and figure, his personal magnet- 
ism, render him second to few in his generation. 
Moreover, the rare tact for which he is noted, 
his wonderful faculty of always being ready 
without showing how he got ready, the power 
which he possesses of comprehending the right 
thing to do or say at the right time, and, withal, 
the ability to do it, his brilliant and spontaneous 
wit, have given him an enviable reputation 
throughout the country as an impromptu speaker 
and after-dinner orator. 



The following story has been told, until now 
everyone knows it, but it will bear much repeti- 
tion. It was at the great Cornell banquet 
where Chauncey Depew was toaslmaster. He 
thought to turn the laugh on the President by 
introducing him as a \Vestern educational cy- 
clone who carried all before him. Settling 
his spectacles on his nose with that familiar 
gesture which means fun for him and confusion 
for somebody else, Dr. Northrop said very 
suavely, that the appellation was a new one to 
him. However, he supposed he ought not to 
object to it, since the gentleman who had con- 
ferred it upon him was a generally recognized 
authority on wind. 

Some one, in comparing these two men, has 
commented; "President Northrop is as taking 
an after-dinner orator as the renowned speaker 
of the New York Central, but not making a 
business of aiiending banquets, this fact is not 
so widely known." 

President Northrop's wit, as the story shows, 
is irresistible and never fails in its object. He 
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does not often tell amusing stories, but numerous 
stories are told of him, chronicling occasions 
when he has hit the nail squarely on the head 
and has made a remark so pregnant with humor, 
so quickwitted and appropriately good, that it 
is local currency. 

At the dedication of the new Hillside ceme- 
tery in Minneapolis, he was one of the speakers. 
As is usual on such occasions, the men removed 
their hats, though the day was raw and un- 
pleasant. Before the President began his ad- 
dress he put his hat back on his head, with the 
suggestion that the others do the same, remark- 
ing that as for himself, he did not care to con- 
tribute personally to the success of the enter- 
prise. 

A number of years ago, when he was pro- 
fessor at Yale, he attended a meeting of the 
Yale Alumni Association in a certain Western 
city. There was present at this time a certain 
unfriendly faction of the younger alumni. When 
he rose to speak, he began by saying "I do not 
intend to make a long speech," whereupon there 
was a tumultuous applause. "But," continued 
the speaker, "if anyone here supposes that I am 
incapable of making a long speech, I shall prove 
the contrary if it takes me an hour and half to 
do so." And the applause subsided. 

It would be a very readable book if the 
clever and apt sayings which President Northrop 
has made before student assemblies, were col- 
lected and published. Yet, take them out of 
their setting, and without the inimitable, inde- 
scribable and magnetic personality of the speaker, 
and the quick, delighted responsiveness of the 
students, much of the charm is lost. His humor, 
on such occasions, comes more in scintillating 
sparks, than in a continuous volume. The dis- 
play is all the more enjoyable, but yet all the 
more untranscribable. 

A volume might easily be written recording 
the experiences of Dr. Northrop during the last 
fifteen years, including not only an account of 
his connection with the University, but rehears- 
ing the part he has played in the regulation of 
public aflPairs in general. In 1889, he had the 
honor of being chosen Moderator of the Congre- 
gational National Council at Worcester. Dr. 



Geo. L. Walker said that the Council had never 
before been so good a one ; if the Moderator were 
placed on one side and the rest of the Council 
on the other, it would be a fair division. He 
was also vice-president of the International 
Council held at London in 1889, where he made 
two addresses which elicited much favorable 
comment. Dr. Dale, the Moderator, in his in- 
troduction to the proceedings, says, after quot- 
ing from President Northrop's address, "I ven- 
ture to say that no weightier words than these 
were spoken at the Council, none that more de- 
serve the serious consideration of English Con- 
gregationalists." 

Nihil tetigit quod non oravit; and yet, per- 
fectly conscious as he must be of all that he is, 
of his high position, his intellectual powers, he 
is, nevertheless, unpretentious, unassuming. With 
the years his character has broadened and deep- 
ened, has rounded out more fully in intellec- 
tual, social and Christian graces. Contact with 
him leaves one optimistic, impressed and in- 
spired with the realization that a human being 
can, with God's help, fight a good fight and 
conquer in the name of honor, purity and up- 
rightness. The University speaks eloquently 
for him. He might stand on the cam- 
pus, and pointing to the stately group of build- 
ings, exclaim; "If you seek my monument, look 
around you!" Yet, imposing as this monimient 
is, there is one more grand, though neither meas- 
urable nor visible. It is the potent force for 
righteousness which, going forth from his life, 
has touched the lives of thousands, and with 
the years, is extending throughout the earth. 



MINNESOTA'S TRIBUTE TO PRESI- 
DENT NORTHROP. 
President Northrop's announcement that he 
intended to retire from the presidency of the 
University, at the close of his twenty-sixth year 
of service, naturally turned the thoughts of his 
many friends to the question of a fitting testi- 
monial to him. During all the years of his ad- 
ministration President Northrop has been the 
foremost citizen of the State and a leader in 
the whole Northwest. His powers of mind have 
easily given him a precedence in matters intel- 
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tectual and his manly, human qualities have 
made him the best loved citizen of the state. It 
seemed especially appropriate, that, since 
President Northrop has filled so large a place in 
the life of the state outside the University 
as well as through it, that this tribute should 
come from the people of the state and not be 
confined to the University, its faculty, students 
and alumni. It was also a matter of course 
that it should take the form of something to re- 
main upon the campus and perpetuate, for all 
time, the qualities typified in the life of Presi- 
dent Northrop. Furthermore it was litting that 



many directions but he has tieen pre-eminently 
an inspiration to the generations of young men 
and women who have passed through the Uni- 
versity during the years he has been at its head. 

No college president, of the present gen- 
eration, is held in greater love by his students 
and faculty and the alumni body. He has drawn 
all who have come into contact with him to him- 
self and has bound them to him by bonds strong 
and enduring. It is the man — his kindly interest 
in his "children" that has made them love him 
as few men are loved. 

President Northrop has not only stood for 
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the tribute should take the form of something 
of which President Northrop felt special need 
and the logic of the whole situation pointed to 
the erection, upon the University campus, of a 
building for men, lo be known as the Cyrus 
Northrop liuilding. 

President Northrop has felt for a number 
of years that this building would fill a lar^.T 
and more useful place in the lives of the men 
of the University than any other one thing that 
could be placed upon the University campus; 
his friends felt that in such a building it would 
be possible to perpetuate and uphold the lofty 
ideals for which President Nortlirop has so con- 
sistently stood during the years of his admin- 
istration. The stale and the University owe 
much to President Northrop for his activities in 



manhood as of greater value than anything else, 
but he has typified in his own life the worth of 
such manhood. He has been a man among 
men — generous almost to a fault, of rare lov- 
abteness and at all times holding in deepest 
reverence the "things which are unseen" and yet 
most real, he has been an example that has 
changed many a man's attitude of thought 
toward the things that are of the highest value 
and has shown that the truest reverence is a real 
part of true greatness. 

The movement for this tribute was started 
by the Minnesota Union, an organization of the 
men of the University and was finally made 
public February 26th, at a meeting of the Fac- 
ulty club held at Donaldson's tea rooms. The 
idea at once appealed to the people of Minne- 
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sota and many and prompt were the offers of 
help and words of appreciation of the services 
of President Northrop. No one thing has ever 
so appealed to the people of the state and the 
alumni in particular have come to the support 
of the movement as they have never before stood 
behind any one movement. The idea of doing 
something for "Prexy," and at the same time 
helping to perpetuate at the University the 

WHEN PREXY PRAYS. 
When Prexy prays 

Our heads all bow, 
A sense of peace 

Smooths every brow, 
Our hearts deep stirred 

No whispers raise. 
At chapel time 

When Prexy prays. 

When Prexy prays 

All hearts unite. 
And closer draws 

The Infinite; 
No thoughtless wit 

Himself displays, 
At chapel time 

When Prexy prays. 

When Prexy prays, 

Our better self 
Is raised above 

All thoughts of pelf; 
To nobler lives 

Incline our ways, 
At chapel time 

When Prexy prays. 

From the Gopher of *01. 



things for which the President has always stood ; 
and, in addition, provide the University some- 
thing so much needed, brought voluntary offers 
of help from every corner of the state. 

The cut shown herewith gives an idea of 
what the building will be like, though this is 
of course subject to changes to make the build- 
ing conform to the general plan for future build- 



ings on the greater campus. The general form 
of the building is "T" shaped with a frontage 
of about 225 feet and a depth of about 180 feet. 
The plans for the interior have been made with 
the idea of providing for the social needs of 
the men of the University and their various or- 
ganizations. The building will provide a large 
living room, extending through two stories; an 
auditorium, to take the form of a theatre to seat 
about five hundred ; a dining room, or commons, 
to provide for one thousand on special occasions ; 
billiard and game, rooms and a large bowling 
alley; a trophy room; a reading and writing 
room; a large number of offices, committee 
rooms and small assembly rooms; a grand hall, 
or foyer, extending through two floors and rooms 
for a faculty club. 

Somewhere, in or around this building, there 
will be placed something, yet to be determined 
upon, as a special and personal tribute to Presi- 
dent Northrop and apart from all considerations 
of usefulness. 

It is hoped to make the whole building 
really represent President Northrop and to make 
it the abiding place of his spirit which has been 
for so many years the most uplifting factor in 
the lives of the men and women who have been 
privileged to come into contact with him. 

This building will bring the men of the 
University together as they have never been able 
to get together in the past and will bring to the 
men a sense of collective responsibility that 
cannot but result in higher ideals and higher 
living. The men will come to feel, as never in 
the past, a sense of responsibility for the good 
name of the University and for the conduct of 
their fellow students, and, moreover, the build- 
ing will make it possible for the men of the Uni- 
versity to have a place which shall be, in a de- 
gree, a substitute for home life which is now 
entirely out of the reach of most of the men, 
and will also give them an attractive place where 
they can go to secure proper amusements and 
recreation and society, under proper conditions. 

At the time of this writing, the success of 
the movement is assured beyond any reasonable 
doubt. 
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X. REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 1851-1910 



NAME 



Date of 
Service 



Appointed from 



Photo Present 
No. Address 



Adams. Elmer E 1897-1905. 

Atwater. Isaac 1851-1860 

Austin, Horace ♦1870-1874. 

Balcom, St. A. D 1857-1860. 

Barto, Alphonso 1895-1899. 

Batchelder, George F 1861-1863. 

Benson. Jared 1861-1864. 

Berry, John M ,1860-1861, 1868-decllned . 

Black. Mahlon 1855-1860. 

Bryant. Charles S 1870-18';6. 

Buckham, Thomas S 1876-1887. 

Burt, David tl87o-1881. 

Butler, Pierce 1907- 

Chute. Richard 1863-1864, 1876-1881. 

Clark, Greenleaf 1879-1904. 

Clough. David M •1895-1899. 

Cole, Gordon E 1888-1890. 

Ccmstock. S. G 1905-1908. 

Dalrymple, Oliver 1872-1875 . 

Davis, Cushman K •1874-1876. 1883-1898. 

Donaldson. Ronald S 1868-1872 , 

Donnelly, Ignatius tl860-1863. 

Dunnell. Mark H tl868-1870. 

Eberhart, Adolph O •1909- 

Edgerton. A. J 1878-1881. 

Emery, Sloan M 1889-1895 

Folwell, William W 51872-1884 

Franklin, Benjamin 1868-Aug. 19 

Frldley, A. M 1855-1860 

Furber, J. W 1851-1855 . 

Gibson, Paris 1871-1880. 

Gllflllan. John B 1881-1888. 

Hamlin, Edward 1860-1864 

Harwood. A. A 1868-1878. 

Heatwole. Joel P 1891-1897. 

Hovland. Henry B 1908- 

Hubbard, Lucius F •1881-1887 . 

Johnson, John A •1905-1909, 

KiehJe, David L. tl8S2-]892. 

Kimball, William M 1860-1861. 

Lamprey. Morris 1874-1879 

Lewis, John H 11899-1901, 

Liggett, William M 1888-1906. 

Llnd. John 1893-1894. •1899-1901, 1908- 

Mc(5iJl. A. R •1887-1889. 

Mahoncy, Stephen 1889-1907, 

Marshall, William R 1851-1853, •1868-1S70, 1875-1882 

Mayo, William J 1907- 

Meekfr, B. B 1851-1857 

Merriam, William R •1889-1893, 

Merriman, Orlando C 1860-1868, 1868-1871, 

Miller. Stephen 'Jan.-Mar. 1864 

Xcill. Edward D ••1860-1861 



.Fergus Falls . 
.St. Anthony.. 

St Paul 

.Winona 

Long Prairie.. 

Faribault 

, Anoka 

.Faribault 

Stillwater 

St. Peter , 

.Faribault 

. St. Paul , 

.St. Paul 

.St. Anthony.. 

St. Paul 

Minneapolis .. 

Faribault 

, Moorhead 

St. Paul 

.St. Paul 

. Farmington 
.Ninninger ..., 

Owatonna 

.Mankato 

. Kasson 

.Lake City 

.Minneapolis 

.Winona 

.St. Anthony.. 
.Cottage Grove 
.Minneapolis ., 
.Minneapolis .. 

.St. Cloud 

.Austin 

.Northfield ... 

Duluth 

Red Wing 

St. Peter 

Minneapolis .. 
.Minneapolis 

.St. Paul 

.Hastings 

.Benson 

.Minneapolis . 

St. Paul 

.Minneapolis . 

.St. Paul 

.Rochester 

.St. Anthony.. 

.St. Paul 

Minneapo'ls 

.Windom 

.St, Paul 



.E2 
.A19 
.C4 
.A13 
El 
.B14 
.B13 
.Bl 
. .A9 
.B4 



.D6 
G 

.B3 
,E3 
.C6 
.E7 
.E8 
,E6 
.C2 
.E5 
.Bll 
D8 
.G 
.ElO 
.Ell 



..B2 
..E13 
..EIJ 
..G 

C7 
..C5 
..D5 
..Bl"> 
..E9 
..D4 
..D9 
..G 
. .C9 
..Fl 
..AH 
..G 
..A7 
, ..C"< 
..FS 
..B4 
..Bl-J 



•Rx-offlcio — Governor. 

tEx-offlcio— Superintendent of public instruction. 
t?:x-offlcIo — Lieutenant Governor. 
5 Rx-offlcio — President of the University. 
••?:x-offlcIo— Chancellor of the University. 
•••Deceased. 



• • • 

• • • 
m m m 

• • • 

• • « 

• # • 

• • • 



m m 

.Everett. Wash. 

• • • 

• • • 

• # # 

• « • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 



E14 • • • 

A16 • • • 

A5 • • • 

El 2 . . Great Falls.Mont. 

El 5 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 



• • « 

.Prrt'and, Ore. 

• • • 

• • • 

.Ontario. Calif. 

• • • 



• • • 

• • • 

• « • 
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NAME 



Date of 
Service 



Appointed from 



Photo Present 
No. Address 



Nelson, Benjamin F 

Nelson, Knute 1882-1893, 

Nelson, Socrates 

Nichols. John 1864-1868, 

Northrop, Cyrus 

Noyes, Daniel JH 

Olsen, John W 

Owen, Sidney M Ib93-19ul, 

Pendergast, W. W 

Pillsbury, John S 

1863-1864, 1864-1868, 1868-1876, •1876-1882, 

Regent for life 

Ramsey, Alexander 1851-1857, 

Randall, Eugene W 

Rice, A. E 

Rice, Henry M 

Rlheldaffer, J. G • 

Schuiz, C. G 

Schurmeier. T. L 

Sherwood, Charles D t Jan 

Sibley. Henry H 1851-1860, 

Smith. C. A 

Smith, C. K 

Smith. Samuel G 

Smith. Simeon 

Sommers, Charles L 

Stearns, Ozora P 

Steele. Franklin 

Stevens, John H 

Strickler, O. C 

Swenson. L. S 

Swift, Henry A JMar.- July 1863, 

Taylcr, N. C. D 

Thomas, Uriah 

Thompson, Edwin J 

Todd, M. R 

Tousley. Orson V 

Tullar, Chas. E 1900 never 

Van Sant, Samuel R 

Van Vocrhes. Abram 

Williams, Milton M 

Wilson, Hcrace B 

W^ilson, Thomas 

Wins^ow, J. M 

Wyman, James T 

Yale, Wm. H 



1904- Minneapolis G 

•1893-1895 Alexandria C3 

1851-1859 Stillwater A3 

1868-1873 St. Paul FlO 

81884- Minneapolis G 

1904-1908 St. Paul F3 

11901-1908 D3 

1907-1910 Minneapolis F14 

tl893-1899 Hutchinson Dl 

St. Anthony Bi 

1882-1895 
1895-1901 

•1860-1863 St. Paul B6. A15 

1904-1907 St. Paul D7 

1897- WlUmar G 

1851-1859 St. Paul A4 

1853-1869 St. Paul AlO 

11909- St. Peter G 

1902-1904 St. Paul F2 

.-Mar.1864 Rushford BIO 

1869-1891 Mendota A2 

1908- Minneapolis G 

1851-1853 A8 

. 1898-1904 St. Paul F4 

1860-1861 B7 

1910- St. Paul G 

1891-1897 Duluth F16 

1851-1860 Fort Snelling A17 

1853-1869 St. Anthony Al 

1901-1907 Sleepy Eye F13 

1895-1897 Albert Lea F12 

•1863-1864 St. Peter B5 

1851-1855 Taylor's Falls A12 

1860-1863 Minneapolis B9 

1869-1870 Rushford F5 

1897-1898 

1880-1883 Minneapolis Fll 

confirmed F15 

•1901-1905 Winona Cl 

1851-1860 Stillwater A14 

1910- Little Fal?s G 

tl871-1875 St. Paul D2 

1898-1910 Died April 3d. 1910 F7 

1857-1860 St. Anthony A6 

1901-1908 Minneapolis F6 

1894-1895 Winr.na F9 



•Ex-offlcio — Governor. 

iEx-rfliclo — Superintendent cf public instruction. 
tEx-officio — Lieutenant Governor. 
5Ex-offlclc — President of the University. 
•■♦Deceased. 
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Kherhart 


Hovland 


Lind 


W Ullanu 


Northrop 


Mayu 
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XI. UNIVERSITY FACULTY ROLL. 



The following is as complete a list of mem-, 
bers of the University faculty as it has been pos- 
sible to compile from official sources. It con- 
tains the names of all who have been connected 
with the Universitv, with the rank of instructor 
or higher rank, indicating promotions and pres- 
ent rank and date of connection with the Uni- 
versity. 

Abbott, Amos W. — Clinical professor of 
diseases of women, 1888 to date. 21 Tenth street 
south. 

Abbott, Everton Judsox — Clinical profes- 
sor of medicine and associate professor of prac- 
tice of medicine, 1888 to 1907; clinical profes- 
sor of medicine and chief of medical clinic, 1907 
to date. 395 Endicott Arcade, St. Paul. 

Abbott, Howard S. — Professor of corpora- 
tion law, 1895 to date. 900 Sixth street south- 
east. 

Acomb, William E. — Instructor in draw- 
ing, 1902-03. 

Adair^ Fred Lyman — Clinical instructor in 
obstetrics, 1907 to date. 3232 Irving avenue 
south. 

Ahrens, Albert Emil — Surgical clinics, 
1905-1907. Lecturer in surgery, 1907 to date. 
1947 Rondo street, St. Paul. 

Alga la, Cataline de — Instructor in Span- 
ish, 1892-93. 

Aldrich, Charles R. — Instructor in shop 
work and drawing, and farm buildings, 1892- 
02. 

Aldrich, Henry C. — Professor (homeo- 
pathic) of dermatology, 1889-94. Professor of 
gynecology, 1908 to 1909. 2431 Hennepin ave- 
nue. 

Allan, Arthur B. — Instructor in operative 
technics. 1905-1907. 

Allen. E. L. — Instructor in culture and 
starters, 1905 to date. 

Allen, F. — Lecturer on veterinary anato- 
my, 1890-92. 

Allin, Cephas D. — Instructor in political 
science. 1907 to date. 1005 Universitv avenue 
southeast. 



Allport, Frank — Clinical professor of oph- 
thalmology and otology, 1888-97. 

Ancker, Arthur B. — Professor of hygiene, 
1888-89. 

Anderson, Alexander P. — Assistant pro- 
fessor of botany in 1899, resigned at end of 
vear to enter business as an inventor and re- 
search botanist, in Chicago. 

Anderson, Frank Maloy — Teacher of his- 
tory, December, 1893; scholar of history, 1893; 
instructor in history, 1894; assistant professor, 
1898; professor 1905 to date. 1629 University 
avenue southeast. 

Andrist, Charles M. — Scholar in French 
department, winter of 1894; instructor in 
French and German, 1894-99; assistant profes- 
sor of French, 1907 to date. 706 Delaware 
street southeast. 

Angell, James Rowland — Assistant in psy- 
chology, in the fall of 1893 and resigned in 
1894 to accept a position in the University of 
Chicago, where he is at the present time. 

Angle, Edward H. — Professor of histology 
and orthodontia, 1888-1891. 
. Appleby, E. Villiers — Assistant in oph- 
thalmology and otolog\', 1900-1902; clinical in- 
structor in same, 1902 to date. Minnesota Club, 
St. Paul 

Appleby, William Remsen — Called to the 
chair of mining and metallurgy of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota *90. Dean of the srhool of 
mines from 1900 to date. 911 Fifth street south- 
east. 

Ardley, Henry T. — 1887 as instructor in 
freehand drawing, wood carving and design. In 
charge of the school of design, as principal, 
until his resignation in 1894. 

Armstrong, John Milton — Laboratory as- 
sistant, pathology and bacteriology, 1900-1901; 
Clinical assistant in genito-urinary diseases, 
1905-07. 

Arnold, M. LeRoy — Instructor in English, 
1904-06. 

Arnold, L. B. — President of the American 
Dairymen's Association, lecturer on dairy hus- 
bandry, 1882-83. 

Atwater, John B. — Lecturer on the law 
of real property, 1888-89. 
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AuRAND, William Henry — Clinical assis- 
tant in medicine, 1904 to 1907. 300 Walnut 
street southeast. 

Austin, Edward E. — Professor (homeo- 
pathic) of diseases of women, (gynecology), 
1895 to 1909; professor of homeopathic thera- 
peutics 1909 to date. 2744 3d avenue south. 

Austin, Lloyd B. — Instructor in rhetoric, 
1896-98. Now educational director of Y. M. 
C. A. at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Austin, Marshall P. — Professor (homeo- 
pathic) of clinical and orthopedic surgery, 1895- 
02. 

AzEMAR, Arnold — Instructor in French 
1902-04. 

Babcock, Charles Kendrick — Instructor 
in English and history 1890-93 ; instructor in 
English, 1893-94. Now president of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

Babcock, Judge P. M. — Lecturer on wills 
and administration, 1888-89. 

Babendrier, F. a. — Lecturer on (homeo- 
pathic) pharmacy, 1903-04. 

Bach MAN, Gustav — Instructor in pharma- 
cy, and laboratory assistant, 1903 to 1909; in- 
structor in pharmacy, 1909 to date. 612 Fif- 
teenth avenue southeast. 

Bacon, Selden — Lecturer on civil proce- 
dure, including evidence, 1889-1894. 

Badger, Walter — Instructor in chemistry 
1907 to date. 3311 Portland avenue. 

Bailey, Charles M. — Secretary of the col- 
lege and professor of prosthetic dentistry 1888- 
1890; professor of prosthetic dentistry and 
metallurgy, 1890-91; also orthodontia, 1891-96. 

Bainbridge, Mahlon — Superintendent of 
the University farm and instructor in agricul- 
ture, 1869-1871. 

Ball, Charles R. — Clinical assistant in 
mental and nervous diseases, 1897 to date. En- 
dicott Arcade, St. Paul. 

Ballard, Caswell A. — Instructor in bot- 
any, college of pharmacy, 1893-94. 

Barber, J. P. — Assistant in diseases of chil- 
dren, 1899-02. 

Barr, John H. — Instructor in mechanical 
engineering in 1885, assistant professor in 1889, 
and professor in 1890 and resigned in 1891. 

Barton, George C. — Clinical instructor in 
gynecology, 1907 to date. 4047 Park blvd. 

Bass, Frederick H. — Instructor in civil en- 
g'neering, in charge of sanitary engineering, 
1901 to 1904; assistant professor of same, 1904 
to date. 429 Union street southeast. 

Bassett, L. B. — Instructor in farm ma- 
chinery, school of agriculture, 1907; instructor 



in agriculture, 1907 to date. 2095 Dudley, St. 
Paul. 

Bauer, George Neander — Instructor in 
mathematics, 1900-02; assistant professor of 
mathematics, 1902-07; professor of mathema- 
tics, 1907 to date. 4903 Forty-first avenue 
south. 

Baxter, George N. — Lecturer on common 
law and code pleading, 1888-89. 

Beach^ Elizabeth S. — Instructor in his- 
tory, 1899-02. Now Mrs. Willis M. West of 
this city. 

Beach, John Parsons — Assistant profes- 
sor of music, 1902-04. 

Beach, Joseph Warren — Assistant in 
rhetoric, 1900-1901; instructor in rhetoric and 
English, 1902-1904; assistant professor of Eng- 
lish 1907 to date. 1803 University avenue 
southeast. 

Bear, U. S. — Instructor in cheese making, 
1895-96. 

Beard, Richard Olding — Professor of phy- 
siology, 1889 to date. 1775 Hennepin avenue. 

Beardsley, Arthur — 1869-72. Member of 
the first University faculty as tutor. Afterward 
professor of civil engineering and industrial 
drawing. 

Beaumont, John F. — Professor (homeo- 
pathic) of ophthalmology, 1888-94. 

Beck, James F. — Instructor (homeopathic) 
in minor surgery, 1897-99. Associate clinician, 
1908-09. 2200 Bloomington avenue. 

Beckley, Fred S. — Assistant (homeopathic) 
in gynecology, 1903-04. 

Beckman, Frederick E. — Instructor in 
Spanish and French, 1899-1901. Now in Pomo- 
na college, Calif. 

Beebe, W. L. — Instructor in bacteriology, 
college of agriculture, 1907-08. 

Bell, Charles J. — Professor of medical 
chemistry 1888 to January 3rd, 1903, the date 
of his death. 

Bell, John W. — Professor of physical diag- 
nosis and diseases of the chest, 1888-1906; eme- 
ritus professor, 1906 to date. 5127 Lake Har- 
riet boulevard. 

Benjamin, Arthur E. — Clinical instructor 
in gynecology (diseases of women) since 1901. 
2222 Blaisdell avenue. 

Bennett, Estelle (now Mrs. Boot) first 
general secretary of a college Y. W. C. A. in 
the United States, 1896-99. 1943 Sherman ave- 
nue, Evanston, 111. 

Benton, Charles William — Assistant pro- 
fessor of French language and literature, 1880- 
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81; professor 1881 to date. 516 Ninth 
avenue southeast. 

Berkey, Charles P. — Scholar in mineralo- 
gy, 1892-93; instructor 1893-1904. Now con- 
nected with the same department in the school 
of mines, Columbia University, New York City. 
Bernhagen, John F. — Instructor in mili- 
tary science, 1901-02. 

Bertin, Emma — Instructor in French, 1893 
to date. 1223 Fourth street southeast. 

Blair, Margaret — Instructor in sewing, 
1896-03; sewing and household art, 1903 to 
date. 1416 Raymond avenue, St. Paul. 

Bliss, Gilbert Ames — Instructor in mathe- 
matics, 1900-03. 

Block, E. Bates — Demonstrator of pathol- 
ogy and bacteriology, 1897-98. 

BoARDMAN, Charles H. — Professor of med- 
ical jurisprudence, 1888-90. 

Bond, Charles E. — Instructor in Justice 
court practice, 1897-98. 

Booth, Albert Edwin — Dispensary assis- 
tant 1897; lecturer on surgical emergencies, 
1899-1903; lecturer on orthopedia, 1903-04; 
professor of orthopedia 1904 to 1909. Clinical 
surgeon homeopathic free dispensary University. 
1708 Como avenue southeast. 

Boss, Andrew — Assistant instructor and 
professor, school and college of agriculture. Di- 
vision of agriculture and animal husbandry, 
1 894-02 ; associate professor of agriculture, 
1902-05, professor of agriculture and animal 
husbandry since 1905. 1443 Raymond avenue, 
St. Anthony Park. 

Boss, William — Instructor in carpentry and 
engineering (power machinery) school of agri- 
culture, 1895 to date; instructor in farm struc- 
tures, also, 1904-1907; professor of farm struc- 
tures and farm mechanics, 1907 to 1909. 1439 
Raymond avenue, St. Anthony Park, Minn. 

Bothne, Gisle Christian Johnson — As- 
sociate professor of Scandinavian, May 1907; 
head of department, October 1907-08, professor 
of same since 1908. 1105 Sixth street southeast. 
Boutell, Fannie C. — Preceptress of the 
school of agriculture, 1905 to 1908. Instruc- 
tor in domestic economics, 1908 to date. 

Bowen, Edgar C, Capt., U. S. A. — Pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics, 1881-83. 
Bowen, James — Instructor in horticulture 
and superintendent of the horticultural depart- 
ment. Died, May 20, 1883. Became connected 
with the University in 1881. 

Bowman, H. A. — Clinical instructor in 
physical diagnosis, 1908 to date. 2317 Polk 
street. 



Bracken, Henry Martyn — Professor of 
materia medica and therapeutics from 1888 to 
1907. Professor of preventive medicine, 1907- 
1909. 1010 Fourth street southeast. 

Bradley, Charles H. — Clinical instructor 
in medicine 1907 to date. 2117 Portland ave- 
nue. 

Brady, W. J. — Demonstrator in charge of 
the dental infirmary and technical teaching, 
1888-1890. 

Brazie, Henry W. — One of the founders 
of the Minnesota homeopathic medical college 
in 1886. Secretary of the college of homeo- 
pathic medicine and surgery, from its establish- 
ment, in 1888 to 1892, dean 1892-93. Pro- 
fessor of paedology. Resigned in 1893. In 
active practice in Minneapolis at the present 
time. 

Breda, O. J. — Professor of Scandinavian 
languages and literature, 1884. Besides meet- 
ing all the duties incumbent upon the head of 
the Scandinavian department, Professor Breda 
had successful charge over many classes in Latin. 

Bren, Joseph D. — Chief accountant July 
1899 to 1902. Cashier 1902 to date. 2438 
Grand Ave. 

Brewer, Flora E. — Instructor in Latin, 
1897-98. 

Brewer, William H. — Professor of agri- 
culture in Yale, lecturer on stock breeding, 1882- 
83. 

Brewster, Florence — Librarian of the 
school of agriculture, 1892-1900. 

Brewster, Henry Webb — Instructor in 
mathematics, school of agriculture, 1890-92; as- 
sistant principal and assistant professor of math- 
ematics, 1892-93 ; in charge of the school, 1893- 
94; principal of school of agriculture and pro- 
fessor of mathematics, 1894-1900. 154 Higgins 
avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Briggs, Warren S. — Professor (homeo- 
pathic) of clinical surgery, 1888 to date; now 
senior professor same. Professor of surgery, 
1908-09. Ernst building, St. Paul. 

Brimhall, John B. — Clinical instructor In 
orthopedic surgery, 1902 to date. 74 Central 
avenue, St. Paul. 

Brimhall, S. D. — Lecturer on veterinary 
surgery and materia medica, 1890-92. 

Britzius, H. a. — Instructor in technique, 
1908 to date. 2806 Aldrich avenue north. 

Brooke, William Ellsworth — Instructor 
in mathematics. 1901-05; assistant professor 
1905 to 1907; professor of engineering mathe- 
matics, 1907-1908; of mathematics and mechan- 
ics, 1908 to date. 405 Oak street southeast. 
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Brooks, Jabez — Professor of Greek, 1869- 
1909. Emeritus professor 1909. Died January 
26, 1910. 

Brooks, L. May — Assistant in library since 
1898, cataloger. 1708 Laurel avenue. 

Brown, Edna Geraldine (Mrs. S. W. Bat- 
son) — General secretary of the Y. W. C. A. 
1905-06. 2722 Park Avenue. 

Brown, Edgar J. — Acting professor of ma- 
teria medica and pharmacology, 1907 to date. 
3129 South Lyndale avenue. 

Brown, Frederick V. — Lecturer on chat- 
tel mortgages, 1897-1900. Judge of the dis- 
trict court of Hennepin county. 

Brown, John C. — Instructor in zoology 
and comparative anatomy, 1900-07; assistant 
professor of animal biology, 1907 to date. 1921 
Marshall avenue. 

Brown, Rome G. — Special lecturer on water 
rights, college of law, 1907 to date. 1918 
Queen avenue south. 

Brude, Julia — Instructor in sweet and curd 
cheese work, 1902-05. 

Bull, Alvah M. — Instructor in drawing 
and farm buildings, 1904 to 1907 ; drawing only, 
1907 to date. 2237 Knapp avenue, St. Paul. 

Bull, Coates Preston — Assistant in agri- 
culture, 1902; assistant professor of agriculture 
and assistant agriculturist, Minnesota Experi- 
ment station, 1907 to date. 2137 Common- 
wealth avenue, St. Paul. 

Bull, Mary — Instructor in domestic science, 
1907 to date. 1385 Raymond avenue, St. Paul. 

BuNN, Charles W. — Lecturer on surety- 
ship, mortgages and practice in the United States 
Courts, 1888-1895. From 1904 to date special 
lecturer on Federal jurisdiction. 549 Portland 
avenue, St. Paul. 

Burgh, Edward P. — Assistant in physics, 
1890-91. Now consulting engineer in the city. 

Burch, Frank E. — Clinical assistant in dis- 
eases of eye and ear, 1907 to date. 705 Grand 
avenue, St. Paul. 

BuRGAN, J. H. — Assistant in dermatology, 
1899-00. 

Burger, C. C. — Assistant in chemistry, ex- 
periment station, 1890-91. 

Burgess, Amelia I. — Instructor in freehand 
drawing, 1891-1901. Now Mrs. Leo M. Crafts, 

of this citv. 

Burkhard, Oscar C. — Instructor in Ger- 
man, 1902-1906; leave of absence, studying in 
Europe, 1906-08. Assistant professor of same 
since 1908. 410 Seventeenth avenue southeast. 

Burton, Frank — Demonstrator of anatomy, 
1891-92. 



Burton, Richard — Chair of English, 1898- 
1902; 1906 to date. 2109 Blaisdell avenue. 

Bush, Ethel Estelle — Assistant instruc- 
tor in English, school of agriculture, since 1906. 
1119 Sixth street southeast. 

BussEY, William Henry — Assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics, 1907 to date. 1811 Fourth 
street southeast. 

Butner, Anna M. — Instructor in physical 
culture for women, since 1900. 1915 Port- 
land avenue. 

Butters, Frederic K., M. S. — Instructor 
in botany and practical pharmacognosy, 1901 to 
1908; in pharmaceutical botany, microscopy and 
pharmacognosy, 1908 to date. 815 Seventh street 
south. 

Butts, E. L. — Professor of military science 
and tactics, 1909 to date. 

Cady, LeRoy — Taught in school of agri- 
culture, 1903 to date; college of agriculture, 
1906 to date. Department of horticulture, ex- 
periment station ; appointed assistant horticul- 
turist, 1907. 2081 Buford street, St. Paul. 

Cahill, Thomas — Instructor in rhetoric, 
1905-1907. 

Caine, W. a. — Lecturer (homeopathic) 
medicine and surgery, 1901-02. 

Calais, Albert I. — Instructor in French, 
1895-98. 

Calhoun, Frederick D. — Instructor in 
rhetoric, 1905-07. 

Campbell, Gabriel — Professor of moral 
and intellectual philosophy and instructor in 
German from 1869 to 1880, Member of the 
first University faculty. Now professor in 
Dartmouth. 

Campbell, Robert Allen — Assistant in 
diseases of nose and throat, 1897 to 1904; clini- 
cal instructor in rhinology and laryngology, 1904 
to date. Century building. 

Carel, Hubert C. — Instructor in chemistry, 
department of medicine, 1895-1898; assistant 
piofessor of chemistry, 1898 to 1904; professor 
of chemistry, 1904-07. 

Carlson, John S. — Professor of Scandina- 
vian languages and literatures, 1899-1907. 

Carr, a. B. — Instructor in medical chemis- 
try, 1905 to date. 

Carr, W. Frank — Instructor in civil en- 
gineering, 1884-85. 

Gates, Abraham Barker — Adjunct pro- 
fessor of obstetrics, 1888- ; later clinical pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and then professor of ob- 
stetrics to date. 2824 Park avenue. 

Gates, John F.— Engineer, 1894-1903. 

Chapman, Herman H. — Superintendent of 
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the sub-station at Grand Rapids, 1897-02; in- 
structor in forest exploitation, 1902-04. 

Chase, Raymond P. — Instructor in rhet- 
oric, 1904-05. Now manager of the Anoka 

Herald. 

Cheney, L. S. — Instructor in agricultural 

botany, 1903-04. 

Cheyney, Edward G. — Assistant in for- 
estry, 1905-07; assistant professor of forestry, 
1907 to date. 1205 Raymond avenue, St. Paul. 

Crowning, William M. — Junior demon- 
strator of pathology and bacteriology, 1901-04. 

Christianson, Peter — Instructor in assay- 
ing, 1891-92; instructor in metallurgy, 1892- 
1905; assistant professor of assaying, 1905 to 
date. 208 Beacon street southeast. 

Christison, James Trent — Clinical in- 
structor in diseases of children, 1897-1901; 
clinical professor of same, 1901-1906; professor 
of same, 1906 to date. 820 Lincoln avenue, St. 

Paul. 

Clark, John S. — Assistant librarian of the 
University, 1874-77; instructor in Latin, 1876- 
80; assistant professor, 1880-1886; professor, 
1886 to date. 729 Tenth avenue southeast. 

Clark, Thomas A. — Instructor in mathe- 
matics and civil engineering, 1899-01. 

Clarke, George E. — Professor of theory 
and practice of (homeopathic) medicine, 1894- 

05. 

Clements, Frederic Edward — Professor 
of botany, 1907 to date. 800 Fourth street 

southeast. 

Clopath, Henrietta — Instructor in draw- 
ing, 1897 to date; in charge of the depart- 
ment since 1903. 701 Delaware. 

Cloyd, David E. — Instructor in pedagogy, 

1900-02. 

Clure, W. O.— Instructor in rhetoric, 1908 
to date. 209 Pleasant street southeast. 

Clyde, Mrs. M. C— Professional nurse, col- 
lege of dentistry, 1906 to 1909. 

Cobb, Frederick E. — Assistant in technics 
and clinics, college of dentistry, 1895-96. 

Cobb, Sheridan Grant — Assistant in ho- 
meopathic clinical medicine, 1 903 ; clinical sur- 
gery, 1904; clinical gynecology, 1905-1908; as- 
sociate professor, 1908-09. 1852 Marshall ave- 
nue, St. Paul. 

Cohen, Lillian — Instructor in chemistry, 
1902 to date. 415 East Fourteenth street. 

Cole, Gordon E., Faribault— Lecturer on 
•corporations, 1888-90. 

Cole, Haydn S., 1st Lieut., U. S. A.— Pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics, 1900-03. 
:Now in business in St. Paul, Minn. 



CoLviN, A. R. — Assistant in surgery, 1900- 
1903; clinical instructor in surgery, 1903 to 
1909; clinical professor 1909 to date. 30 Kent 
street, St. Paul. 

Comfort, Catherine — Instructor in Eng- 
lish, school of agriculture, 1901-03; instructor 
in English and preceptress, 1903-05. 

Comstock, Alfred Erwin — Lecturer on 
clinical and orthopedic surgery (homeopathic) 
1898 to 1901; professor of regional surgery, 
1901-1908; professor of surgery, 1908-09. 575 
Grand avenue, St. Paul. 

Comstock, Ada Louise — Assistant, depart- 
ment of rhetoric, 1899, instructor, 1900; assis- 
tant professor, 1904-1908; professor of rhetoric, 
1908 to date; dean of women 1907. 

Comstock, Elting Houghtaling — In- 
structor in mathematics, school of mines, 1906- 
07; assistant professor, 1907-08; professor, 1908 
to date. 1530 Como avenue southeast. 

CoNDiT, William Henry — Instructor in 
materia medica, 1896-07*, instructor in thera- 
peutics and materia medica, 1907 to date. 1018 
Fourth street southeast. 

Constant, Frank Henry — Instructor in 
structural engineering, 1895; assistant profes- 
sor of structural engineering, 1895-1907; pro- 
fessor, 1897 to date. 1201 Seventh street south- 
east. 

Cook, Estelle — Instructor in English, 
School of agriculture since 1905. 

Cooke, Louis Joseph — Director of the gym- 
nasium since 1897. 906 Sixth street south- 
east. 

CooN, George M. — Clinical instructor in 
genito-urinary diseases, 1895 to date. 916 
Hague avenue, St. Paul. 

Cooper, T. P. — Instructor in agriculture, 
1908 to date. St. Anthony Park. 

CoRBETT, J. Frank — Assistant professor of 
surgical pathology, 1907 to date. 2446 Park 
avenue. 

Cornish, W. D. — Lecturer on life and fire 
insurance, 1888-1894. 

Corson, Juliet — lecturer on domestic econ- 
omv, 1883-84. 

Coulter, John M. — Instructor in econom- 
ics, 1907 to date. 815 Sixth street southeast. 

CovELL, Grant A. — Instructor in mechani- 
cal engineering and woodworking, 1888-89. 

Cox, Norman J. — Instructor in operative 
dentistry, 1905 to date. 986 Fifteenth avenue 
southeast. 

Crafts, Lettie May — Assistant librarian 
1883 10 date. 124 Thirteenth street south. 
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Craig, George — Instructor in animal hus- 
bandry, school of agriculture, since 1905. 

Craig, Hargin — Professor of English, 1910 
to date. 

Craig, Josephine — Instructor in agricul- 
tural chemistry, 1907 to date. 2090 Common- 
wealth avenue, St. Paul. 

Credicott, H. J. — Assistant instructor in 
cultures and starters, 1903-05; instructor in 
dairy manufacture, 1905 to date. 

Cross, John Grosvenor — Clinical instruc- 
tor in medicine. 422 Ridgewood avenue. 

Cross, Nellie M. — Instructor in physical 
culture, 1895-97. Now Mrs. T. M. Knappen 
of this city. 

Cutler, Alvin S. — Instructor in railway 
engineering, 1907 to date. 529 Oak street south- 
east. 

CuTTS, RoLLiN E. — Assistant in surgery, 
1895-97; assistant in clinical medicine, 1897-98; 
clinical instructor in obstetrics, 1898-99; clini- 
cal instructor in gynecology, 1899-02. Died 
March 19th, 1902. 

Dakin, W. W. — Instrument maker, college 
of engineering, 1895-98. 

Dalaker, Hans H. — Instructor in mathe- 
matics, 1902-06. On leave of absence, 1906-08; 
assistant professor of mathematics, 1908 to 
date. 1206 Seventh street southeast. 

Damon, J. M. — Instructor in prosthetic den- 
tistry and dental anatomy, 1907 to date. 30 
West 37th St. 

Dart, Leslie O. — Assistant in pediatrics, 
1902-06; clinical assistant in diseases of chil- 
dren, 1906-07; clinical instructor in pediatrics, 
1909 to date. 

Dartt, E. H. S. — Superintendent of the 
Owatonna experiment station, 1887 to date. 

Davis, Cushman K., St. Paul — Lecturer on 
international law, 1895-00. 

Davis, F. C. — Assistant in surgery, 1899- 
01. 

Davis, Herbert W. — Clinical instructor in 
obstetrics, 1895 to date. 

Dawsox, Charles A. — Dispensary assistant, 
1901 to date. 

Day, Lester W. — Assistant in medicine, 
1901-04. 

Decker, Calvin D. — Purchasing agent and 
secretary of the board of regents of the Uni- 
versitv of Minnesota, 1905 to date. 3356 Park 
avenue. 

Decker, Wilbur F. — Instructor in shop 
work, drawing and physics, 1881-1885. Now 
in business in the city of Minneapolis. 



Deinard, Samuel N. — Instructor, Semitic 
language and literature, 1902-04; assistant pro- 
fessor, 1904 to date. 1807 Elliot avenue south. 

De La Barre, William — Assistant in nose 
and throat diseases, 1895-96. 

Dennis, Warren A. — Assistant in surgery, 
1899-1903; clinical instructor in surgery, 1903 
to date. 657 Goodrich avenue, St. Paul. 

Dennison, Laura M. — Instructor in draw- 
ing, 1893-94. 

Denton, Frederick W. — Associate profes- 
sor of mining, 1895-96; professor of mining, 
1896-98. 

Derby, Ira H. — Instructor in medical chem- 
istry, 1903-1906; demonstrator in same, 1906- 
07 ; assistant professor same, 1907 to date. 2157 
Commonwealth avenue, St. Paul. 

Detwiler, Samuel Bertolet — Assistant 
professor in forestry, 1907 to 1908. 

Dewey, John — Professor of mental and 
moral philosophy and logic, 1887-89. Now pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago. 

Dickinson, William P. — Professor of op- 
erative dentistry and dental therapeutics, 1891- 
92 ; professor of therapeutics and crown and 
bridge work, 1892-94; professor of therapeutics 
and clinical professor of operative dentistry, 
1894-97; also secretary, 1897-98; also acting 
dean, 1898-99; professor of materia medica and 
dean, 1899-1904; professor of materia medica, 
1904-05. 

DiGHT, Charles F. — Instructor in pharma 
cology, 1907 to date. 

DisEN, C. F. — Demonstrator of anatomy, 
1908 to date. 2600 East Twenty-second street. 

DixoN, Harry W. — Engineer, 1890 to date. 

Dodge, James Albert — In 1880 he was 
elected as professor of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity. Resigned in 1893. 

Donaldson, Aris B. — Professor of rhetoric 
and English literature from 1869 to 1874. De- 
ceased, Member of the first University faculty. 

Downey, Hal — Scholar in animal biology » 
1901-03; assistant, 1903-04; instructor 1904- 
07; assistant professor, 1907 to date. 1206 
Seventh street southeast. 

Downey, John F. — Professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, 1880-94; mathematics 
only, 1894 to date; dean of the college of 
science, literature and the arts, 1903 to date. 
825 Fifth street southeast. 

Drew, James Meddick — Instructor in 
blacksmithing and poultry School of agricul- 
ture since 1893. Registrar of the school sines 
1903. 1307 Chelmsford street, St. Paul. 
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DuNKEL, Otto — Instructor in mathematics, 
1905-06. 

Dunn, James H. — Professor of diseases of 
gcni to-urinary organs, 1888-04. 

Dunning, A. W. — Clinical instructor in 
mental and nervous diseases, 1897 to date. 807 
Ashland avenue, St. Paul. 

DuNSMOOR, Frederick A. — Professor of 
clinical and operative surgery, 1888 to date. 
Andrus building. 

DuRMENT, Edmund S. — Special lecturer on 
rights of eminent domain, college of law, 1907 
to date. 611 Holly avenue, St. Paul. 

DvBEVicK, IvARE O. — lustructor in pasteur- 
ising, 1903 to 1909; instructor in creamery, 1909 
to date. 

Dye, John W. — Director of the gymnasium 
of the school of agriculture, 1903-04. 

Eckerson, Charles H. — Instructor in min- 
ing, 1899-00. 

Eddy, Henry Turner — Professor of engin- 
eering and mechanics since 1894; dean of the 
graduate school, since 1905. 916 Sixth street 
southeast. 

Edgar, Caroline B. — Student assistant in 
operative clinic, 1892-93; D. M. D. — same title, 
1893-95. 

Edmunds, J. L. — Instructor in animal hus- 
bandry, 1908 to date. St. Anthony Park. 

Elliott, Charles Burke — University lec- 
turer on corporations and insurance, 1889-93; 
corporations only, 1893-95 ; corporations and in- 
ternational law, 1895-96; international law only, 
1896-00; special lecturer, 1907 to 1909. Ma- 
nila, P. I. 

Erdmann, Charles Andrew — Demonstrat- 
or of anatomy, 1893 to 1896; assistant professor 
of anatomy, 1897 to 1901; professor, 1901 to 
date. 612 Ninth avenue southeast. 

Erickson, Elov — Lecturer on starters and 
cultures in the dairy school, 1909 to date. 

Erikson, Henry Anton — Instructor in 
physics, 1897 to 1906; assistant professor, 1906 
to date. 220 Church street southeast. 

EwiNG, Addison Luther — Instructor in 
agricultural physics, 1906 to date. St. An- 
thony Park. 

Farley, F. A. — Instructor in animal hus- 
bandry, school of agriculture, since 1906. 

Farr, R. E. — Assistant in surgery, 1902- 
1906; clinical assistant, same, 1906-07; clinical 
instructor, 1907 to date. 2524 Clinton avenue. 

Fidlar, Edward — Junior demonstrator of 
pathology and bacteriology, 1908 to date. 2524 
Clinton avenue. 



Field, Walter E. — Superintendent of the 
farm, 1871-1873. 

Firkins, In a — Assistant in the library since- 
1889. Now reference librarian. 1528 Fourth 
street southeast. 

Firkins, Oscar W. — Assistant rhetoric, 
1891-97; instructor in rhetoric, 1897-1905; in- 
structor in English and rhetoric, 1905-06; in 
English only, 1906 to date. 1528 Fourth street 
southeast. 

Fish, Daniel — Special lecturer on statu- 
tory construction, 1907 to date. 2301 3d ave- 
nue south. 

FiSK, James A. — Instructor in dairy labora- 
tory, 1905-06. 

Flandreau, Charles E. — Lecturer on the 
law of torts, 1888-89. 

Flather, John Joseph — Professor mechan- 
ical engineering, in charge of the department^ 
1898 to date. 1103 Fourth street southeast. 

Fletcher, Henry J. — Professor of prop- 
erty, 1894-98; real property, 1898 to date. 7S 
Dell place. 

Fligman, Louis H. — Assistant in physiol- 
ogy, 1900-02. 

FoLWELL, William Watts — President of 
the University of Minnesota, 1869-84; ex-officio 
regent for same period ; professor of political 
science from 1875 to 07; emeritus professor to- 
date; librarian from 1869-06. 1020 Fifth street 
southeast. 

Foster, Burnside — Clinical professor and 
demonstrator of dermatology since the organiza- 
tion of the college of medicine and surgery to 
1907; clinical professor of diseases of the skin 
and lecturer upon the history of medicine, 1907 
to date. 117 Farrington avenue, St. Paul. 

Fraiken, Harry J. — Instructor in iron- 
work, 1891-92. 

Frankforter, George Bell — Professor of 
chemistry, 1893-95 ; and director of the labora- 
tory, 1895 to date; and dean of the school of 
chemistry, 1902 to date. 525 East River park- 
\^'av. 

Franklin, Henry J. — Instructor in ento- 
molopjy, 1908 to date. 1472 Ra>Tnond avenue,. 
St. Paul. 

Frarv, Francis C. — Instructor in chemistrv, 
1905 to date. 1307 Sixth street southeast. 

Frazier, William Hardy — Assistant in 
chemistry. University experiment station, 1906- 
07 : instructor in agricultural chemistry and 
soils, 1907 to date. 1155 Ravmond avenue, St. 
Paul. 

Freeman, Edward Monroe — Instructor iti- 
botany and pharmacognosy, 1898-01 ; assistant 
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professor of botany, 1902-05; professor of bot- 
any and vegetable pathology, department of 
agriculture, 1907 to date. 2080 Commonwealth 
avenue, St. Paul. 

Frelin, Julius T. — Scholar in French 
1904; instructor, 1905; assistant professor since 
1907. 1523 Seventh street southeast. 

Fry, Susannah — Professor of English in 
University of Minnesota for 1892, during the 
absence of Dr. MacLean in Europe. 

FuLiON, John F. — Professor of ophthalmol- 
ogy and otology, 1888-03. 

Fyans, Joseph E. L. — Instructor in French, 
1903-05. 

Gaines, Alvin D. — Instructor in language, 
history and music, school of agriculture, 1895- 
98. 

Gale, Harlow Stearns — In the fall of 
1894 accepted the position of instructor in psy- 
chology which position he held until 1903. 

Gaumnitz, D wight a. — Assistant instruc- 
tor in animal husbandry, 1904-07; assistant pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry, 1907 to date. St. 
Anthony Park. 

Geist, Emil S. — Clinical assistant in ortho- 
pedia, 1905 to 1907. 

Gerould, James Thayer — Librarian of the 
University, 1906 to date. 135 East Grant 
street. 

(JiBSON, Frederic M. — Professor (homeo- 
pathic) of ophthalmology, 1895-04. 

Gideon, Peter M. — Superintendent of the 
Minnetonka fruit farm, 1887- 

Gilfillan, James T. — Clinical assistant in 
medicine, 1902-1908; clinical instructor to date. 
387 South Exchange, St. Paul. 

Gill, James H. — Instructor in iron work, 
1892-01. 

Gillette, Arthur J. — Clinical instructor 
in diseases of children, 1895-96; clinical in- 
structor in orthopedia, 1896-97; professor of 
orthopedia, 1897 to date. The Aberdeen, St. 
Paul. 

Gislason, Haldor B. — Instructor in rhet- 
oric, 1907 to date. 217 Harvard street south- 
east. 

(jlasoe, Paul M. — Assistant in chemistry, 
1895-96; instructor in chemistry, 1898-02. Now 
pvesident of Spokane college, Spokane, Wash. 

Glenn, Edwin F. — Professor of military 
science and tactics, 1888-1891. 

Glexx, W. M. — Assistant in medicine, 1894- 
98. 

Glover, A. J. — Instructor in sweet-curd 
work, 1895-01. 



Godfrey, H. S. — Instructor in operative den- 
tistry, 1907 to date. 1117 Harmon Place. 

Goetch, a. a. — Assistant in creamery in 
dairy school, 1909 to date. 

Goodrich, Asa F. — Professor (homeo- 
pathic) of skin and genito-urinary diseases, 
1897-99. 

Goodrich, Judd — Clinical instructor in sur- 
gery since 1899. 300 Goodrich avenuje, St. 
Paul. 

Gould, Chester N. — Instructor in rhetoric, 
1899-1900. 

Graham, Christopher — Professor of veter- 
inary medicine and surgery, 1892-93; now a 
member of the firm of Drs. Mayo, Graham 
and company of Rochester, Minn. 

Grange, E. A. A. — Lecturer on diseases of 
domestic animals. 1882-83. 

Granrud, John Evenson — Instructor in 
Latin, 1899-1903; assistant professor of Latin, 
1903 to date. 605 Delaware street southeast. 

Grant, Ulysses S. — Instructor in geology, 
1897-98. Now professor of geology of North- 
western university and geologist on the U. S. 
Geological survey. 

Graves, Charles W. — Instructor of mili- 
tary band at University 1893. 

Gray, John Henry — Professor of politi- 
cal science, head of the department, 1907 to 
date. 412 Walnut street southeast. 

Gray, Thomas J. — Professor (homeopathic) 
of the principles and practice of surgery and 
the history and methodology of medicine, 1895- 
1 90 1 . Deceased. 

Green, Eugene K. — Assistant clinical in- 
structor in medicine, 1906-07. 

Green, Robert L. — Instructor in operative 
dentistry, 1907 to date. 3210 15th avenue south. 

Green, Samuel B. — Professor of horticul- 
ture and forestry, 1888 to date. 2095 Common- 
wealth avenue, St. Paul. 

(iREENE, Charles Lyman — Instructor in ap- 
plied anatomy, 1891-93; physical diagnosis and 
clinical medicine, 1893-97; clinical professor, 
1897-1903; professor of theory and practice of 
medicine, 1903 to 1907; professor of medicine, 
1907 to date. 421 Summit avenue, St. Paul. 

Greenwood, W. W. — Instructor in mechani- 
cal drawing, 1891-92. 

Gregg, Oren C. — Superintendent of the 
Farmers' Institutes from the spring of 1885 un- 
til August, 1907. Home Lynd, Minn. 

Griffith^ Charles A. — Instructor in op- 
erative dentistry, 1908 to date. 420 13th ave- 
nue southeast. 
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Groat^ Benjamin F. — Instructor in me- 
chanics, 1898-00; instructor in mathematics and 
mechanics, school of mines, 1900-01 ; assistant 
professor, 1901 to 1907, professor 1907 to date. 

Grout, C. P. — Instructor in dairy husban- 
dry, 1908 to date, St. Anthony Park. 

Grout, Frank Fitch — Instructor in geology 
and mineralogy, 1907 to date. 1202 Seventh 
street southeast. 

Grover^ M. D. — Special lecturer, college of 
law, 1902-03. General counsel for the G. N. 
Ry. Co. 

GuiLD^ Allen W. — Superintendent of build- 
ings, 1893-1909. 

Guthrie, Anna Lorraine — Reference li- 
brarian, 1893-1904. 

Haas, Edward — Assistant in technics and 
clinics, college of dentistry, 1895-96. 

Hack, Charles W. — ^Assistant in practical 
anatomy, 1897-99. 

Haecker, a. L. — Instructor in milk test- 
ing, 1895-96. 

Haecker, H. A. — Instructor in dairy lab- 
oratory, 1896-99. 

Haecker, Theophilus L. — Instructor on 
dairying, 1891-94; professor of dairy husbandry, 
1894-1907; professor of dairy husbandry and 
animal nutrition, 1907 to date. In charge of 
dairy husbandry in the Experiment station. 
1205 Raymond avenue, St. Paul. 

Haggard, George Delaney — Assistant in 
physiology, 1903-4; instructor in physiology, 
1904 to date. 2400 Chicago avenue. 

Hall, Alexander Ritchie — Clinical in- 
structor in medicine, 1904 to 1907. 

Hall, Christopher Webber — Instructor 
in the University, 1878-80; professor of geology, 
mineralogy and biology, 1880-1891 ; botany in- 
stead of biology, 1891-92; professor of g^olo^y 
and mineralogy, 1892 to date; curator of the 
geological museum, 1889 to date; Dean of the 
college of engineering, metallurgy and the me- 
chanic arts, 1892-97. 803 University avenue 
southeast. 

Hall, E.arl — Dispensary assistant, 1899 to 
date. 

Hall, Oscar H. — Professor (homeopathic) 
of history and methodology of medicine, 1902- 
1903; associate professor of renal diseases, 1903 
to 1908; professor, 1908-09. 767 Iglehart 
street, St. Paul. 

Hamilton, A. S. — Assistant in the pathol- 
ogy of the nervous system, 1904-06; instruct- 
or in same, 1906 to 1907; instructor in same 



and clinical instructor in nervous and mental 
diseases, 1907 to date. 

Hamlin, George B. — Professor (homeo- 
pathic) paedology, 1905 to 1909. 126 West 
Grant street. 

Hammond, Asa J. — Assistant in chsmistry, 
1891-93; instructor, 1893-94; professor of clin- 
ical medicine and physical diagnosis (homeo- 
pathic) 1907-1909. 2556 Aldrich avenue south. 

Hand, Daniel W. — Professor of surgery, 
1882-1887. 

Handschin, W. F. — Instructor in animal 
husbandry, 1908 to date. St. Anthony Park. 

Handy, John A. — Instructor in chemistry, 
1907 to date. 200 Harvard street southeast. 

Harding, Everhart Percy — Assistant in 
chemistry, 1894-96; instructor, 1896-99; lectur- 
er, 1901-05; assistant professor, 1905 to date. 
1316 Seventeenth street southeast. 

Hare, Earl Russell — Prosector in anat- 
omy, 1900-07; instructor in anatomy, 1907 to 
date. 327 Fourteenth avenue southeast. 

Harper, David N. — Chemist of the experi- 
ment station, 1888; professor of agricultural 
chemistry, 1890-91. 

Harrington, C. D. — Assistant in surgery, 
1900-02. 

Hartzell, Mary V. — Student assistant in 
operative clinic, 1892-93; D. M. D. — samei 
title, 1893-96; instructor in operative technics, 
1896-97; instructor in dental anatomy, 1897- 
1901 ; instructor in comparative dental anatomy, 
1901 to date. 2508 Pillsburv avenue. 

Hartzell, Thomas B. — Instructor in dental 
anatomy and assistant in oral surgery clinic 
1892-93; D. M. D. — instructor in comparative 
dental anatomy, physical diagnosis, and assistant 
on oral surgery clinic, 1893-95; M. D. — lecturer 
on pathology, physical diagnosis and oral 
surgery, 1895-98; professor of pathology, thera- 
peutics and oral surgsry, 1898-05; professor of 
clinical pathology, therapeutics and oral surgery, 
1905 to date. 2508 Pillsbury avenue. 

Haugdahl, Samuel — Instructor in cultures 
and starters, 1901-04. 

Haviland, Willis Henry — Professor (ho- 
meopathic) of mental and nervous diseases, 
i««y-90. 

Hawley, Elizabeth McK, — Assistant in 
library since 1896-1909. 

Hawley, CiEoKOE M. B. — Quiz master, col- 
lege of law, 1895-96. 

Haynes, Arthur Edwin — Assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics, 1893 to 1896; professor of 
mathematics, college of engineering, 1896-1901 ; 
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professor of engineering mathematics, since 1901. 
703 River road east. 

Haynes^ Rowlani>— Instructor in psychol- 
ogy, 1907 to date. 606 Seventh street southeast. 

Hays^ Willet M. — Assistant in agriculture, 
experiment station, 1887-90; professor of theory 
and practice of agriculture, 1890-91 ; professor 
of agriculture, 1893; vice chairman and agricul- 
turist, experiment station, 1894-04. Now assist- 
ant secretary of the U. S. department of agri- 
culture. 

Hayward, George M. — Clinical professor of 
otology, rhinology and laryngology, 1907 to 
date. 3121 Irving avenue south. 

Head, George Douglas — Assistant in his- 
tology, 1893-95; instructor in clinical micro- 
scopy, 1896-04; professor of clinical microscopy 
and medicine, 1904 to date. 56 Dell place. 

Heath^ a. C. — Assistant in diseases of nose 
and throat, 1898-00; clinical instructor, 1909 to 
date. 516 Portland avenue. 

Heddy, U. E. — Instructor in operative tech- 
nics, 1907-08; instructor in crown and bridge 
work, 1908 to date. 710 21st avenue south. 

Heller^ A. A. — Instructor in botany, 1896- 
98. 

Henderson^ Andrew M. — Assistant in clin- 
ical medicine, 1898-04. 

Hendricks^ George A. — Professor of anat- 
omy, 1888-89. 

Herrick^ Carl Albert — Instructor in en- 
gineering mathematics, 1902-03. 

Herrick, Clarence L. — Instructor in zo- 
ology, 1883-84. Died, September, 1904. 

Hertz, E. Franklyn — Instructor in pros- 
thetic dentistry, 1898-01 ; also in dental anatomy, 
1901-02; professor of dental anatomy and pros- 
thetic technics, 1902-07. Now in business in 
Portland, Ore. 

Hewitt^ Charles N. — Non-resident profes- 
sor of public health, 1874-02. Red Wing, Minn. 

Hewitt^ J. H. — Demonstrator in pathology 
and bacteriology, 1909 to date. 

Hibbard^ H. Wade — Assistant professor of 
mechanical engineering, October, 1895-98. Now 
at Cornell University. 

Hickman, Adam C. — Lecturer in law, 1892- 
94; professor pleading and practice, 1894 to 
date. 1229 Seventh street southeast. 

Higbee, Albert E. — Professor (homeopath- 
ic) of gynecology, 1888-94. 

Higbee, Paul A. — Assistant (homeopathic) 
in surgery, 1903- 

HiLL, Hibbert Winslow — Assistant profes- 
sor of bacteriology, 1895 to date. 820 Ninth 
avenue southeast. 



HiLLESHEiM, Catherine — Instructor in ani- 
mal biology, 1902-03. 

HiLLMAN, Ada B.— Second general secretary 
of the University Y. W. C. A., 1899-03 and 1906- 
07. Now secretary of the city association of 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Hinckley^ T. L. — Instructor in civil engin- 
eering, 1907-08. 

Hinton, Charles H. — ^Appointed assist- 
ant professor of mathematics in 1897 and re- 
signed three years later. 

HoAG, William R. — Instructor in civil en- 
gineering in 1885, assistant professor in 1886 
and professor in 1890, resigned in 1907. 1320 
Seventh street southeast. 

HoAGLAND, Ralph — Professor of agricul- 
tural chemistry and soils, 1909 to date. 

HoBBs, Fred E. — Instructor in moot court 
practice, 1902-03; justice and moot court prac- 
tice 1903 to date. Practicing lawyer in this 
city. 

HoFF, P. A. — Assistant in clinical medicine, 
1901-05; clinical instructor in medicine, 1905 
to date. 225 Arundel avenue, St. Paul. 

Holm, John G. — Instructor in rhetoric, 
1904-05. 

Holt, Charles M. — Scholar in pedagogy, 
1902-05; instructor in education since 1905. 
Waverly Hotel. 

Horning, D. W. — Associate professor (ho- 
meopathic) of diseases of heart and lungs, and 
clinical medicine and physical diagnosis, 1903 
to 1907. 

Hough, W. S. — Assistant professor of men- 
tal and moral philosophy, 1889-91. Professor 
of philosophy in 1891-94. 

HovDA, Olaf — Instructor in engineering 
mathematics, 1906 to 1909; instructor in phys- 
ics, 1909 to date. 1519 Seventh street south- 
east. 

HovERSTAD, Torger A. — Superintendent of 
the sub-station at Crookston 1896-06. 

How, Jared — Lecturer on landlord and ten- 
ant, 1898-07; special lecturer same, 1907 to 
date. Oakland and Law ton avenues, St. Paul. 

Howard, Seih E. — Assistant in clinical 
medicine, 1897-98. 

Howell, Daniel B. — Instructor in mathe- 
matics, school of agriculture, 1905 to date. 

Huff, Ned L. — Instructor in botany, 1906- 
07. 

Huggins, Major E. L. — 1872, detailed for 
duty at the Universitv, where he remained until 
1875. 

Hughes, Percy — Instructor in philosophv* 
1904-06. 
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Hummel, John A. — Assistant chemist and 
instructor in agricultural chemistry, 1900-07 ; as- 
sistant professor of agricultural chemistry, 1907 
to 1909. 2141 Commonwealth avenue, St. An- 
thony Park, Minn. 

Hunter, Charles H. — Professor of clinical 
medicine, 1888 to 1907 ; clinical professor of 
medicine and chief of medical clinic, 1907 to 
date. Hampshire Arms. 

HuRD, Anna — Lecturer (homeopathic) on 
diseases of the blood and ductless glands, 1903 
to 1009. 3121 Emerson avenue south. 

HuRD, Ethel S. — Assistant (homeopathic) 
in ophthalmology, 1903-04; lecturer on electro- 
therapeutics, 1904 to 1907; associate professor, 
1907-1909. 3121 Emerson avenue south. 

Hutchinson, Henry — Professor of theory 
and practice of homeopathic medicine, 1888-94. 

Hutchinson, John Corrin — Tutor in 
Greek, 1873-76; instructor in Greek and Latin, 
1876-78; instructor in Greek and mathematics, 
1879-82; associate professor of Greek and math- 
ematics, 1882-90; professor of Greek language 
and literature since 1891. 3806 Blaisdell ave- 
nue. 

Hynes, John Eldon — Assistant in medi- 
cine, 1905 to date. 3349 University avenue 
southeast. 

Ingbert, C. E. — Associate in neurology, 
1907-08. 

Jackson, Anson B. — Special lecturer on 
conflict of laws, college of law, 1907 to date. 
1623 Third avenue south. 

Jaggard, Edwin Ames — Lecturer on taxa- 
tion and torts, 1891-95; professor of torts and 
criminal law, 1895-96; lecturer on taxation and 
torts, 1896-97; torts and criminal law, 1897-98; 
professor of taxation and modern phases of law 
of torts, 1899-1900; professor of torts, 1900-01; 
professor of taxation, 1901 to date. Justice 
of the supreme court of Minnesota since 1905. 
302 South Exchange street, St. Paul. 

James, George Francis — Professor of ped- 
agogy, 1902-05; professor of education and 
dean, 1905 to date. 316 Tenth avenue south- 
east. 

Jenks, Albert Ernest — Assistant profes- 
sor of sociology, 1905-07 ; professor of anthro- 
pology, 1907 to date. 825 Fifth street southeast. 

Jett, C, Coleman — Instructor in machine 
design and drawing, 1900-02. 

Jewett, J. Dudley — Instructor in the ad- 
ministration of aniTsthetics. college of dentistry, 
1890-92; lecturer of anesthesia, 1892-93; al- 
so chief of the anaesthetic clinic, 1893-95. 



Jewett, James Richard — Weyerhaeuser 
chair of Semitic languages and history, 1895- 
1903. 

Jewett, W. Fred — Assistant in technics and 
clinics, college of dentistry, 1895-96. 

Johnson, Adolph W. — Lecturer on (ho- 
meopathic) pharmacy, 1904 to 1909. 313 01m- 
stead street, St. Paul. 

Johnson, Charles E. — Instructor in animal 
biology, 1907-08. 

Johnson, Edward— Instructor in foundry 
practice, 1902-06. 

Johnson, E. Bird — Deputy registrar, 1888- 
August 1, 1889; registrar from August 1, 1889, 
to August 1, 1905. Secretary of the General 
Alumni Association, March, 1906 to date. 

Johnson, Edward C. — Instructor in botany, 
1906-07. 

Johnson, Frank Amos — Registrar, 1884-89. 

Johnson, R. W., Maj. Gen., U. S. A. — Pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics, 1869-71. 
Member of the first University faculty. 

Johnston, George H. — Instructor in psy- 
chology, 1903-05. Now cashier of a bank at 
Wales, N. D. 

Johnston, John Black — Assistant profes- 
sor of anatomy of the nervous system, 1907-08; 
associate professor of comparative neurolog}', 
1908 to date. 509 St. Anthony Parkway. 

Jones, Albert I. — Instructor in metal 
working, 1888-90. 

Jones, Frederick Scheetz — Instructor in 
physics, 1885-87; professor of physics, 1889 to 
1909; dean of the college of engineering, 1902- 
1909. 

Jones, H. W. — Clinical instructor in nerv- 
ous and mental diseases 1905 to date. 2418 
West Twenty-second street. 

Jones, Harry W. — Instructor in architec- 
ture, 1891-93. 

Jones, R. R. — Instructor in operative den- 
tistry, 1908 to date. 4320 Upton avenue. 

Jones, William Alexander — Instructor in 
mental and nervous diseases. 1888 to 1890; ad- 
junct professor of same, 1890-95; clinical pro- 
fessor, same 1895 to date. 307 Ridgewood ave- 
nue. 

J OS LIN, John Carlos — Assistant in cream- 
erv, dairv school, 1905 to date. 426 Nicollet 
avenue, Mankato, Minn. 

JuDsoN, Harry Pratt — In the fall of 1885 
Mr. Judson was called to the chair of history, 
resigned in 1891 to accept a position in the 
University of Chicago. Now president of the 
University of Chicago. 
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JUDSON, Leulah Jeannette — Instructor in 
history, 1906 to date. 1221 Fifth street south- 
east. 

JuERGENSEN, Hans — Instructor in German, 
1904 to 1907; assistant professor, 1907 to date. 
1612 Eleventh avenue south. 

Kavanaugh, William Harrison — Instruct- 
or in charge of experimental engineering, 1901- 
02 : assistant professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing in charge of experimental engineering, 1902- 
07 ; professor of experimental engineering, 1907 
to date. 118 State street southeast. 

Keller, Frank H. — Instructor in chemis- 
try, 1899-1900. Now metallurgist for the Utah 
consolidated smelter company, Murray, Utah. 

Kelley, William Louis — Special h'cturer, 
college of law, 1903-07. 

Kellogg, Frank B. — Lecturer on equity 
jurisprudence and procedure, 1899-04; from 
1904 to date, special lecturer in the college of 
law. 

Kennedy, Jane — Medical examiner for 
women, 1900-04. 

Kerr, Charles D. — Lecturer on law of 
partnership, 1888-90. 

Kesner, Henry J. — Instructor in structur- 
al engineering, 1907-08. 

Kesson, Floy — Instructor in music, school 
of agriculture, 1904 to date. 

Keyes, a. D. — Lecturer on Minnesota prac- 
tice, 1894-1900. 

Keyes, Charles F. — Instructor in languags, 
music, school of agriculture, 1899-00; registrar, 
and instructor in reading and history, 1899-1900; 
registrar, geography and history, 1900-03. Treas- 
urer of the General Alumni Association. 

KiEHLE, Fred A. — Instructor in medical 
Latin, 1898-02. Now practicing medicine in 
Portland, Oregon. 

Kiehle, David L., Preston. Lecturer on 
pedagogy, 1891-92; 1892-93; professor of peda- 
gogy, 1893-1902. Professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, 1910 to date. 

Kiehle, Louise G. — Instructor in physical 
culture, in charge of the department, 1892-1900. 

KiLBOURNE, Stanley S. — In charge of the 
Bishop Gilbert society as student pastor, 1907 
to date. 

King, Roy S. — Instructor in mechanical en- 
gineering, 1903-05. 

Kirchner, William H. — Came to Univer- 
sity January, 1894, first as instructor in draw- 
ing, later as assistant professor, in charge of 
the department, which position he held to 
1907; professor of drawing, 1907-09, and de- 



scriptive geometry, 1909 to date. 217 Beacon 
street southeast. 

Klaeber, Frederick J. — Instructor in Old 
and Middle English, 1893-96; assistant profes- 
sor of English philology, 1896-98; professor of 
comparative and English philology, 1898 to 
date. 616 Ninth avenue southeast. 

Knapp, Miland Austin — Instructor in 
dental technics, 1891-92; clinical instructor in 
orthodontia, 1892-93. 

Koch, Margaret — Assistant (homeopathic; 
hi paedology, 1903-07. 

KoERNER, Arthur C. — Instructor in music, 
school of agriculture, 1899-04. 

KoHLER, A. R. — Instructor in horticulture, 
1907 to date. 1455 No. Cleveland avenue, St. 
Paul. 

KoLLiNER, Robert S. — Lecturer on sales, 
1897-98; professor of personal property, 1908 
to date. 

KooN, M. B. — Special lecturer, college of 
law, 1902-06. Practicing lawyer of this city. 

Kovarik, Alois F. — Assistant in physics, 
1902-04; instructor in physics, 1904 to date. 

Kremer, Frederick B. — Clinical instruc- 
tor in prosthetic dentistry, 1892-93; also crowu 
and bridge work, 1893-95; professor of pros- 
thetic dentistry and crown and bridge work, 
1895-96. 

KuNZE, William F. — Assistant in chemis- 
try, 1895-96. 

Lacv, Charles Y. — Assistant professor, in 
charge of the theory and practice of agriculture, 
1874-78; professor of theory and practice of ag- 
riculture, 1878-80. 

Ladd, Mrs. Jessie — Matron of Alice Shev- 
lin Hall since November, 1905. 

Ladd, Sumner — Lecturer on laws of taxa- 
tion, 1888-89. 

Laing, Richard W. — Assistant professor, in 
charge of history and elocution, 1874-75; pro- 
fessor of history and elocution, 1875-76; profes- 
sor of history, 1876-77; professor of history and 
in charge of French, 1877-79. 

Lancaster, William A. — Special lecturer 
on impairing obligation of contracts, college of 
law, 1907 to date. 3145 Second avenue south. 

Lando, David — Assistant in medicine, 1900 
to 1904; clinical instructor in medicine, 1904 to 
1908. St. Paul. 

Lansing, R. C. — Assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, 1907 to date. St. Anthony Park. 

Lasbv, W. F. — Instructor in technics, 1907- 
08; instructor in prosthetic dentistry, 1908 to 
date. 602 Essex street southeast. 
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Laton, W. S. — Professor of diseases of the 
nose and throat, 1888-03. Died, 1907. 

Law, Arthur Ayer — First assistant in op- 
erative surgery, 1896 to 1904; instructor in op- 
erative surgery, 1904 to 1909; clinical instructor 
in surgery. 1912 Hennepin avenue. 

Lawton, Harry C. — Instructor in prosthetic 
dentistry and dental anatomy, 1908 to date. 489 
Grand avenue, St. Paul. 

Leavenworth, Franxis P. — Assistant pro- 
fessor of astronomy, 1892 ; professor of astrono- 
my, 1896 to date. 317 Seventeenth avenue 
southeast. 

Leavitt, Frederick — Instructor, clinical, in 
obstetrics, 1900-06; clinical professor of obstet- 
rics, 1906 to date; clerk of clinics. 513 Mar- 
shall avenue, St. Paul. 

Leavitt, Henry Hooker — Professor of dis- 
eases of children, college of homeopathic medi- 
cine and surgery, 1893-01 ; professor of diseases 
of nose and throat, 1901-04; professor of oph- 
thalmology, 1904 to 1908. 2015 James avenue 
south. 

Lee, Thomas G. — University, 1891-92; pro- 
fessor of histology, embryology, bacteriology and 
clinical microscopy, 1892-93; professor of his- 
tology and embryology, 1893 to date. Secretary 
of the college of medicine and surgery and li- 
brarian of the medical department of the Uni- 
versitv. 509 River road southeast. 

Leib, William H. — Instructor in vocal mu- 
sic, 1880-84. 

Lehnerts, Edward M. — Assistant profes- 
sor of geography, 1907 to date. 1519 Seventh 
street southeast. 

Lemstrom, J. F. — Instructor in histology and 
embryology, 1907 to date. 115 North 12th 
street. 

Lenherr, Jacob — Instructor in sweet and 
curd cheese work, 1899-02. 

Leonard, Henry C. — Instructor in botany, 
1876-78; professor of obstetrics (homeopathic) 
1888-94. 

Leonard, L. D. — Professor of pathology and 
oral surgery, 1888-91. 

Leonard, William Edwin — Professor of 
materia medica and therapeutics, college of 
homeopathic medicine and surgery, 1888 to 1909. 
317 South Tenth street, 

Leonard, William H. — Professor of ob- 
stetrics, 1882-87. 

Leonhaeuser, Harry A. — Professor of mil- 
ilarv science and tactics, 1895-98. 

Lei'Bner, B. O. — Quizmaster and assistant 
in pharmacy, 1895-96; assistant in pharmacy. 
1896-99; instructor in pharmacy, 1899-02. 



LiBERMA, Marco F. — Instructor in French, 
1899-02. Now in the University of Cincinnati. 

Liggett, William M. — Chairman of the ex- 
periment station corps, 1893-95; daan and di- 
rector of the department of agriculture, 1895-07. 

LiND, Alfred — Lecturer on mechano-thern - 
py, 1902-04. 

LiND, John — Ex-governor, special lecturer 
on law of inter-state commerce, 1906 to date. 

Lipp, Charles C. — Assistant instructor in 
physiology and veterinary medicine, 1905-07; as- 
sistant professor, same, 1907 to date. 1460 
RayTOond avenue, St. Anthony Park. 

Little, J. Warren — Demonstrator of ope- 
rative surgery, 1897-00; clinical instructor in 
surgery, 1900-03; clinical professor of surgery^ 
1903 to 1909. 

Litzenberg, Jennings Crawford — Assist- 
ant physical director, 1896 to date. Instructor 
in obstetrics, 1901-06; professor of clinical ob- 
stetrics, 1906-08, and chief of dispensary staff, 
1908 to date. 2955 Chicago avenue. 

LoBERG, Adolph E. — Assistant in depart- 
ment of nervous and mental diseases, 1906-07. 

LuFKiN, Harry M. — Professor of diseases 
of children, 1889-04; professor of physical di- 
agnosis and clinical medicine. 1904 to 1908; 
professor of practices, 1908 to date. 617 Good- 
rich avenue, St. Paul. 

Lugger, Otto — Entomologist and botanist 
of the experiment station, 1887-1900; professor 
of entomology and botany, 1890 to date of 
death, 1900. 

LuNDEEN, John A. — Professor of military 
science and tactics, August 26th, 1876 to June 
5th, 1879. He also taught mathematics, astrono- 
my and Swedish. 

Lyon, Harold L. — Instructor in botany, 
1900-04; assistant professor, 1904-07. Chemist 
for a sugar planters' association in Honolulu. 

McCarthy, Edward P. — Instructor in min- 
mg, 1900-05; assistant proft.*ssor of mining, 
1906 to date. 306 Tenth avenue southeast. 

McCloud. Charles N. — Lecturer on first 
aids to the injured, college of i)harmacy, 1902 
to date. 965 Selby avenue, St. Paul. 

Mc'Climpha, Charles F. — Assistant pro- 
lessor of English, 1895-1902; professor, 1902- 
05. 

McCrrcHFOX, F. W. — Lecturer on part- 
rership, 1890-91. 

McDaniel, Charles — Instructor in forge 
shop, 1902-03. 

McDavi it, Thomas — .Assistant in oi)htlnl- 
moloi^y and otology, 1894-95. 
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McDERMorr, Edward El'gene — Instructor 
in rhetoric and elocution, 1891-95; assistant 
professor of rhetoric and elocution, 1895-1908. 
Died, February 27, 1908. 

McDonald. Hope — Instructor in history, 
1897-03; assistant professor, 1903-05. 

MAcDoroAL, Daniel T. — Instructor in 
plant physiology, 1893; assistant professor in 
1895 ; resigning in 1899 to take up work in the 
Bronx botanical gardens of New York City. 

McElmeel, Owen P. — Instructor in rhet- 
oric and debate, 1904-07. 32 Orlin avenue 
«outhea.st. 

Mc(iEE, John F. — Special lecturer, college 
of law, 1902-03; special lecturer on federal and 
state legislation, 1907-8; same, federal jurisdic- 
tion, 1908 to date. 2715 Pillsbury avenue. 

McGuiRE, A. J. — Superintendent of the sub- 
station at Orand Rapids, 1904 to date. 

Machetanz, Karl A. — Director of the 
gymnasium and instructor in history and arith- 
metic school of agriculture, 1904 to date. 

McIntvre, Mary S. — Librarian of the 
•school of agriculture, 1900 to 1909. 

Macintosh, Roger S. — Assistant in horti- 
culture, 1896-02. 

McLain, Nelson Wvlie — Director of the 
-experiment station, 1888-1891. 

McLaren, Archibald — Adjunct professor 
of gynecology, 1888-92; clinical professo*-, ^ame, 
1892-93; clinical professor of diseases of wom- 
€n, 1893-05; clinical professor of surgery, 1905 
to date. 412 Holly avenue, St. Paul. 

McLaren, Jeannette M. — First assistant 
in obstetrics, 1905-07 ; clinical instructor in same, 
1907 to date. 441 Selby avenue, St. Paul. 

MacLean, George Edwin — Professor of 
English language and literature, 1885-95. 

McLeod, C. N. — Clinical instructor in pedi- 
atrics, 1909 to date. 

McManigal, William Allison — Scholar 
in sociology, 1904 to date. Lawyer, 214 Globe 
building, St. Paul. 

McMillan, Conway — Instructor in bota- 
ny, March, 1887 ; assistant professor of botany 
in 1890 and professor in 1891. Botanist of the 
Geological and natural history survey. Re- 
signed in 1906. 

McMillan, S. J. R. — Lecturer on constitu- 
tional law, 1888-89. 

Macnie, J. S. — Clinical assistant in diseases 
of the ear and eye, 1904 to 1907; clinical in- 
structor, 1907 to date. 2113 Brvant avenue 
south. 



McVev, Frank LeRond — Instructor in eco- 
nomics, 1896-98; assistant professor same, 1898- 
00; professor of economics, 1900-07. President 
of the University of North Dakota. 

Ma hood, Pv. \V. — Instructor in arithmetic 
and gymnasium, 1895-03. 

Major, E. W. — Instructor in sweet curd 
cheese work, 1896-99; assistant in dairy hus- 
bandry, experiment station, 1899-02. 

Malev, Linda Helen — Assistant in rhetoric, 
1901-04; instructor in same, 1904 to 1907. 

Manchester, James Eugene — Instructor 
in mathematics, 1905 to 1909. 

Mann, Arthir Teall — Assistant in clinic- 
al surgery, 1901-03; instructor in clinical sur- 
gery, 1903-07; professor of clinical surgery, 
1907-08; professor of surgery, 1908 to date, and 
clerk of clinics, 1909 to date. 

Mann, Eugene Langdon — Professor of 
physical diagnosis and laryngology, college of 
homeopathic medicine and surgery, 1888-1902; 
Dean of same, 1902 to 1909. 881 Fairmount 
avenue, St. Paul. 

M ANSON, Frank M. — Instructor in animal 
biology, 1894-97. Now a practicing physician 
at Worthington, Minn. 

Marston, Moses — Professor of English, 
1874 until his death, July 11, 1883. 

Martenis^ John V. — Instructor in machine 
design, 1907-09; assistant professor machine de- 
sign, 1909 to date. 112 State street southeast. 

Match an, Robert D. — Professor (homeo- 
pathic) of the principles and practice of surgery, 
1888 to 1909. Now senior professor of same. 
2807 Lyndale avenue south. 

Maves, Herman A. — Instructor in operative 
dentistry, 1907 to date. 711 Douglas avenue. 

Mavne, Dexter D wight — Principal of the 
school of agriculture since 1902; also instruc- 
tor in farm mathematics, civics and economics ; 
instructor in elements of agriculture, college of 
education, 1906 to 1909, and professor of agri- 
cultural pedagogics, 1909 to date. St. An- 
thony Park, Minn. 

Mayo, E. D. — Instructor in mechanical 
drawing, 1886-87. 

Mead, Marion A. — Assistant in laryngolo- 
gy, 1902-05. 

Meeds, Alonzo D. — Instructor in chemistrv. 
1890-94. Now city chemist of Minneapolis. 

Melcher, William P. — Instructor in Ger- 
man, 1873-74. 

Melom, Carl Marcus — Scholar to teach 
Spanish, 1904-05; instructor in Spanish and 
French, 1905 to date. 112 Arthur avenue south- 
east. 
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Mercer, Hugh V. — Lecturer on jurispru- 
dence, college of law, 1906 to date. Member 
of the faculty of the college of law. 

Meredith, Virginia C. — Preceptress of the 
school of agriculture, 1897-99; also professor 
of home economics, 1899-03. 

Merrill, Rev. Elijah W. — First principal 
of the University. Took charge of the prepara- 
tory department of the University in 1851, 
opened school on the 26th day of October. He 
was superint-^ndent of public instruction for one 
year, parts of 1854, 1855. Died, February 15th, 
1901. 

Merriman, William H. — Instructor in ma- 
chine work, 1900-07. 

Merwin, T. D wight — Lecturer on patent 
law, 1889-99. 

Meyer, Arthur W. — Assistant professor of 
anatomv, 1907-08. 

Miles, A. D. E. — Demonstrator in charge 
of prosthetic clinic, 1891-93. 

Millard, Perry H. — One of the chief mov- 
ers in the organization of the department of 
medicine; dean of the department, 1888-92; 
dean of the college of medicine and surgery from 
that time till his death in 1897; professor of 
the principles of surgery and medical juris- 
prudence. 

Mills, Eugene C. — Instructor in mining, 
1896-99. 

Miner, James Burt — Assistant in psychol- 
ogy, 1900-01 ; assistant professor of psycholo- 
gy since 1906. 428 Walnut street southeast. 

Moak, Clarence Britt — Assistant in dairy 
laboratory. Dairy school, 1899-01 ; instructor in 
charge of dairy laboratory, 1901 to date. 72 
North Sixteenth street. 

M ON SON, George S. — Student assistant in 
dental technics, 1892-93; D. M. D. — Instructor 
in prosthetic technics, and orthodontia, 1893- 
96. 

Montgomery, Louise — Instructor in rhet- 
oric, 1890-92. 

Moore, A. L. — Dental infirmary clerk, 1903 
to date. 

Moore, Ira — Instructor in mathematics in 
the preparatory department of the University, 
1867-69. 

Moore, James Edward — Professor of or- 
thopedic surgery, 1888-90; professor orthopedic 
surgery and clinical surgery, 1890-04; profes 
sor of surgery, 1904 to date. 1788 South Fre- 
mont. 

Moore, John G. — Instructor in German. 
1873-74; professor of North European lan- 
guages, 1874-79; professor of modern languages, 



1879-80; professor of German language and lit- 
erature, 1880 to date. 2810 University avenue 
southeast. 

MooRHEAD, Martha B. — Lecturer in do- 
mestic hygiene. School of agriculture, since Jan- 
uary, 1903. 914 Second avenue south. 

Morgan, George H. — In 1891 detailed to 
the University for four years. Detailed at the 
University August 1, 1903, recalled by govern- 
ment in 1905. Now in the Philippines. 

Mullin, Robert Hyndman — Demonstrator 
of pathology and bacteriology, 1904-06; senior 
demonstrator of pathology and bacteriology, 
1906 to 1908; assistant professor, 1908 to date. 
306 Tenth avenue southeast. 

Murray, William R. — Instructor in oph- 
thalmology and otology, 1902-05 ; clinical pro- 
fessor diseases of nose and throat, 1905-1907; 
rhinology and laryngology since 1907. 3440 
Seventeenth avenue south. 

Nachtrieb, Henry Francis — Assistant in 
botany and zoology, 1885-86; assistant in zo- 
olog\', 1886-87; professor of animal biology, 
1887 to date; zoologist of the geological and 
natural history survey and curator of the zo- 
ological museum since 1887. 905 Sixth street 
southeast. 

Neill, C. H. — Lecturer (homeopathic) on 
skin and genito-urinary diseases, 1903-04; pro- 
fessor, same, 1904 to date. 26 Curtis Court. 

Nelson, Mark O. — Demonstrator of pros- 
thetic dentistrv, 1895-96. 

Nelson, Oscar B. — Instructor in civil en- 
gineering, 1908 to date. 1827 Fourteenth ave- 
nue south. 

Ness^ J. A. — Instructor in Scandinavian and 
Latin, 1891-93. 

Newhall, William B. — Instructor in civil 
engineering, 1908 to date. 2702 Humboldt av- 
enue south. 

Newkirk, Burt L. — Assistant professor of 
engineering mathematics and mechanics, 1907 
to date. 1016 Twentv-ninth avenue northeast. 

Newkirk, Harris D. — Assistant in (ho- 
meopathic) clinical medicine and physical di- 
agnosis, 1903-04. 

Newton, Harold M. — Student assistant in 
chemistrv, 1904-06; instructor in chemistry, 
1906-07.' 

Nichols, Charles Washburn — Instructor 
in rhetoric since 1907. 313 Eighth avenue 
southeast. 

Nicholson, Edward E. — Instructor in 
chemistry, 1895-97; assistant professor since 
1897. 914 Seventh street southeast. 
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NiCKERSON, B. S. — Instructor in chemistry, 
1902-03. 

NiCKERSON, Margaret L. — Assistant in his- 
tology, 1897-98; instructor in histology, 1898 
to 1907. 217 Beacon street southeast. 

NiCKERSON, WiNFiELD S. — Instructor in 
histology, 1897-98; demonstrator in histology, 
1898-99; assistant professor of histology since 
1899, and embryology since 1907. 217 Beacon 
street southeast. 

NiPPERT, Louis A. — Clinical instructor in 
medicine, 1898-03; clinical professor of medi- 
cine, 1903 to date. 1521 Dupont avenue north. 

Nixon, Lillian — Instructor in rhetoric, 
1904-06. 

NooTNAGEL, Charles — Assistant in clinic- 
al medicine, 1894-99; clinical professor, same, 
1899-06; clinical professor of medicine and 
physical diagnosis, 1906 to 1909. 2429 South 
Girard avenue. 

N orris, Elizabeth May — Instructor in 
freehand drawing, 1901-03. 

Northrop, Cyrus — President of the Uni- 
versity since 1884. 519 Tenth avenue south- 
east. 

Northrop, Geo. N. — Instructor in English, 
1909 to date. 

NoTTESTEiN, WALLACE — Instructor in histo- 
ry, 1907 to date. 812 Fourth street southeast. 

NoYES, William A. — Instructor in chemis- 
try, 1882-83. 

NuzuM, Helen B. — Assistant in clinical 
obstetrics, 1897-98. 

Oberhoffer, Emil — Professor of music, 
1902 to 1907. 

O'Brien, Christopher Dillon — Lecturer 
on criminal law and procedure, 1888 to date. 
506 Portland avenue, St. Paul. 

O'Brien, Henry J. — Clinical professor of 
surgery, 1902 to date. 623 Lincoln avenue, 
St. Paul. 

O'Brien, Thomas D, — Special lecturer up- 
on the proper exercise by the state of its police 
power, 1907 to date. 635 Lincoln avenue, St. 
Paul. 

Oestlund, Oscar W. — Entomologist of the 
geological and natural history survey of Minne- 
sota; entomologist of the Horticultural society 
of Minnesota; entomologist and assistant, 1884- 
85 ; entomologist of the natural history survey, 
1885 to date; assistant and instructor, animal 
biology, 1891-1906; assistant professor, same, 
1906 to date. 1910 Fourth street southeast. 

OoDEN, Benjamin Harvey — Professor of 
obstetrics, college of homeopathic medicine 



and surgery, 1888-1909. 546 Holly avenue, St. 
Paul. 

Oh age, Justus — Professor of clinical sur- 
gery, 1897 to date. 59 Irving Park, St. PauL 

Oliver, E. C. — Instructor in machine de- 
sign, 1902-06. 

Olsen, John W. — Dean of college of agri- 
culture, 1908-09. 

Ormond, Alexander T. — Professor of men- 
tal and moral philosophy and history, 1880-83. 
Now professor of philosophy in Princeton uni- 
versity, a position he has held since leaving the 
University. 

Orton, Forest Hoy — Instructor in treat- 
ment of cleft palate, 1891-93; professor of 
crown and bridge work, 1908 to date. 653 
Goodrich avenue, St. Paul. 

Oswald, W. L. — Instructor in botany in the 
school of agriculture, 1904 to date. St. An- 
thony Park, Minn. 

OwRE, Alfred — Student assistant in dental 
college, 1893-94; assistant in operative technics, 
1894-96; instructor in metallurgy, 1896-97, and 
instructor in operative dentistry, 1897-98; pro- 
fessor, same, 1900 to date; dean of the college, 
1905 to date. 1700 Portland avenue. 

OwRE, Oscar — Instructor in oral surgery. 
1907 to date. 511 west Franklin avenue. 

Pagenkopf, a. a. — Instructor in crown and 
bridge work, 1909 to date. 

Paige, James — Instructor in college of law. 
1891 to 1896; professor in same, since 1896 
420 Oak Grove street. 

Parker, Edward Cary — Student assistant 
in agriculture, 1900 to 1905; assistant agricul- 
turist, 1905 to 1908. 

Parker. E. H. — Clinical instructor in dis- 
eases of nose and throat, 1908 to date. 1311 
Yale plac.^ 

Parkin, Arthur W. — Instructor in cheese- 
making in Dairy school since 1902. Cannon 
Falls, Minn. 

Parsons, Arthur L. — Instructor in miner- 
alogy, 1903-06. Now in the corresponding de- 
partment of the University of Montreal. 

Pattee, William S. — Professor of law and 
dean of the college from September 11th, 1888, 
to date. 1319 Fifth street southeast. 

Peabody, Eunice D. — Assistant in psychol- 
ogy, 1905 to 1907. 272 Prescott street, St. Paul. 

Pease, Levi B. — Instructor in assaying, 
1902-06; assistant professor of metallurgy, 1906 
to 1908; professor, same, 1908 to date. 1070 
Sixteenth avenue southeast. 
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Peck, A. E. L. — Instructor in crown and 
bridge work, 1890-91. 

Peck, Louis W. — Instructor in physics, 
1878-79. 

Peck, Mary (Iray — Instructor in English, 
1901 to 1907; assistant professor, 1907 to 1909. 

Peckham, Stephen F. — Professor of chem- 
istry and physics, 1874-1880. 

Peebles, Thomas — Instructor in mental and 
moral philosophy, 1883-1888. Now engaged in 
business in Minneapolis. 

Pendergast, Sophie M. — Instructor in Eng- 
lish, School of agriculture, 1899-01. 

Pendergast, W. W., Hutchinson — Appoint- 
ed clerk in the state department of public in- 
struction in 1882, and principal of school of 
agriculture in 1888-1893. 

Pendergast, Warren W., Jr. — Superintend- 
ent of the sub-station at Grand Rapids, 1896-97. 
Died August 26th, 1897. 

Penny, Lincoln E. — Professor (homeopath- 
ic) of skin and genito-urinary diseases. 1894-95. 

Perry, Ralph E. St. John — Lecturer (ho- 
meopathic; on skin and genito-urinary diseases 
1902-03. 

Peterson, Peter — Instructor in foundry 
practice, 1906 to date. 3709 Clinton avenue. 

Pfaender, Albert — Instructor in (German, 
1897-98. Now practicing attorney at New Ulm, 
Minn. 

Phelan, Raymond Vincent — Instructor in 
economics, 1907 to date. 309 Church street 
southeast. 

Phelps, A. G. — Assistant in (homeopathic) 
clinical medicine and physical diagnosis, 1903 to 
1907. 

Pierce, Ernest Boynton — Assistant regis- 
trar, 1904-05; registrar, 1905 to date. 138 Or- 
lin avenue southeast. 

Pierce, Judge James O. — Lecturer on the 
law of domestic relations, 1888-89, lecturer on 
constitutional and statutory law, 1889-92. From 
1892 to date of his death, 1907, Judge Pierce 
was lecturer on constitutional jurisprudence and 
history. 

Pike, Joseph Brown — Instructor in Latin, 
1892-93; same, Latin, French and Greek, 1893- 
94; assistant professor of Latin, 1896-99; pro- 
fessor of Latin, 1899 to date. 525 Tenth ave- 
nue southeast. 

Pike, Jay N. — Demonstrator in operative 
dentistry, 1903-05 ; instructor in prosthetic den- 
tistry and dental anatomy, 1906-09; in ortho- 
dontia, 1909 to date. 

Pike, William A. — 1880 elected professor 
of engineering in charge of physics ; immediate- 



ly made secretary of the faculty of that college 
of engineering, a position which he held until 
he was made director of the college in 1886. 
In 1890 he was made dean of the college but he 
resigned a year later, 1891. Continued as a 
lecturer in the college for a year, severing all 
connection with the institution in 1892. 

Porter, Edward D. — Professor of theory 
and practice of agriculture, 1880-87. 

Potter, Frances Boardman Squire — In- 
structor in English, 1900-04; assistant profes- 
sor, 1904-07; professor, same, 1907 to 1909. 

Potter, Marion — Instructor in English, 
1899-01. 

PouMERLiE, Charles — Assistant in hor- 
ticulture, experiment station, 1887-89. 

Powell, Ransom J. — Librarian of the col- 
lege of law, 1896-98; instructor in justice prac- 
tice, 1898-02. 

Pratt, Chelsea C. — Junior demonstrator 
in pathology and bacteriology, 19U7. 

Pyle, C. E. — Instructor in domestic bacteri- 
ology, 1908 to date. 2225 Langford avenue, St. 
Paul. 

QuENSE, J. H. — Instructor in drawing, 1903- 
06. 

Quigley, Edward — Instructor in forge work, 
1907 to date. 2442 Fifteenth avenue south. 

Ramaley, Francis — Instructor in botany 
and pharmacology, 1894-95 ; instructor in botany 
and practical pharmacognosy, 1895-97. 

Ramsey, Walter R. — Assistant in medicine, 
1900-03; assistant in pediatrics, 1903-05; clin- 
ical instructor in diseases of children, 1905 to 
1909; clinical professor, same, 1909 to date. 
The Angus, St. Paul. 

Randall, Clarence B. — Instructor in 
drawing and farm buildings, 1902-04. 

Randall, Eugene W. — Dean and director 
of the department of agriculture, 1907 to 1908. 

Rankin, Albert W. — Associate professor of 
education, 1906-08; professor since 1908. 916 
Fifth street southeast. 

Rankin, Jean — Instructor in education, 
1907 to date. 916 Fifth 'street southeast. 

Rarig, Frank M. — Assistant professor of 
rhetoric, 1907 to date. 63 Barton avenue south- 
east. 

Rastall, Benjamin M. — Assistant profes- 
sor of economics, 1907 to date. 507 Essex street 
southeast. 

Rawson, Ralph H. — Instructor in drawing, 
1906-07. 

Read, H. K. — Demonstrator of anatomy, 
1899-07. 
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Reamer^ E. F. — Assistant in ophthalmology 
and otology, 1899-02. 

Reed^ Frank E. — Manager of athletics, 
1904-07. Mr. Reed is engaged in the practice of 
law at Glencoe. 

Reep, Samuel N. — Assistant professor of 
sociology, 1907 to date. 815 Sixth street south- 
east. 

Rees^ Soren p. — Instructor in physical diag- 
nosis and clinical medicine since 1901. Andrus 
building. 

Reid^ Harry M. — Instructor in prosthetic 
dentistry, 1896 to date. 2014 Queen avenue 

south. 

Reynolds^ Myron H. — Professor of veteri- 
nary medicine and surgery, and veterinarian of 
the experiment station, since 1893. 2145 Knapp 
street, St. Paul. 

Rhame^ Mitchell D. — Instructor in civil 
engineering and industrial drawing, 1872-73; 
assistant professor, 1873-74; professor, 1874-80. 
Now assistant chief engineer of the Milwaukee 
railway. 

Richards^ William H. — Instructor in car- 
pentry and pattern work, 1907 to date. 416 
Harvard street southeast. 

Richardson^ A. J. — Instructor in English 
branches in the preparatory department of the 
University, 1867-69. 

Richardson^ Oscar K. — Lecturer (homeo- 
pathic) on life insurance examination, 1898-03. 
Assistant in clinical medicine, 1907-08; profes- 
sor of medical economics, 1908-09. Died De- 
cember 10, 1909. 

Ricker^ George E. — Professor of clinical 
(homeopathic) medicine, 1888-89; and physical 
diagnosis, 1889-05. Died September, 1905. 

Riddle^ William Halderman — Came to 
University in 1896 as instructor in mathematics. 
On January 9th occurred the street car collision, 
in which Professor Riddle was fatally injured; 
he died January 23, 1897. 

Rider^ Don DuVello — Instructor in pros- 
thetic technics, 1905 to date. 

RiOGs, Charles Eugene — Professor of men- 
tal and nervous diseases since the organization 
of the department in 1888. 595 Dayton avenue, 
St. Paul. 

RiNGNELL, C. J. — Assistant in laryngology, 
1894-95. 

Ripley, G. C. — Lecturer on equity juris- 
prudence and procedure, 1888-89. 

Ritchie, A, F. — Professor of anatomy, 
1888-89. Died, 1907. 

Ritchie, Harry Parks — Assistant in gyne- 
cology, 1897-01; instructor in gynecology, 1901 



to 1908; clinical instructor in surgery, 1908 to 
date. 46 Crocus place, St. Paul. 

Ritchie^ Parks — Professor of obstetrics 
from the organization of the college of medicine 
and surgery, 1888 to date. Dean of same college, 
1897-06. 448 Ashland avenue, St. Paul. 

Roberts, George F. — Professor (homeo- 
pathic) of diseases of women, 1895-04. 

Roberts, Thomas S. — Professor of diseases 
of children, 1900 to 1909; clinical professor, 
1909 to date. 1603 Fourth avenue south. 

Roberts, William B. — Lecturer (homeo- 
pathic) on general surgery, 1903-04; professor 
general surgery, 1904 to 1909, 2421 Nicollet 
avenue. 

Robertson, D. A. — Professor of agricul- 
ture, 1869. Died March 16, 1905, in his 83d 
vear. 

Robertson, H. E. — Demonstrator in pathol- 
ogy, 1908 to date. 627 Oak street southeast. 

Robertson, William — Instructor in physics 
and language work, school of agriculture, 1892- 
05 ; superintendent of the sub-station at Crook- 
ston, 1905-06; also principal of the Crookston 
agricultural school, 1906 to date. 

Robinson, Edward Van Dyke — Lecturer 
on physiography and geography, University sum- 
mer school ; professor of economics, University, 
1907 to 1908; economics and politics, 1908 to 
date. 1213 Seventh street southeast. 

Roe, H. B. — Instructor in mathematics, 
1907 to date. St. Anthony Park. 

Rogers, John T. — Clinical instructor in dis- 
eases of children, 1895-98; clinical instructor 
in surgery, 1898-02; clinical professor of sur- 
gery, 1902 to date. 284 South Exchange street, 
St. 'Paul. 

Rome, Robert Rasmussen — Adjunct pro- 
fessor in charge of clinical obstetrics, college of 
homeopathic medicine and surgery, 1894-96; 
clinical professor obstetrics, 1896-02; professor 
of diseases of women, 1902-03; senior professor 
of gynecology, 1903 to date. 900 Twenty-second 
avenue south. 

Rose, Bert A. — Band master. University. 
710 Seventh street southeast. 

Rose, Norman W. — Instructor in drawing, 
1906 to date. 406 Oak street southeast. 

RosENDAHL, Carl O tto — Scholar in botany, 
1900-01; instructor, same, 1901-02; assistant 
professor, same, 1905 to date. 626 Sixteenth 
avenue southeast. 

RoTHROCK, John L. — Clinical instructor in 
pathology, 1898-03; and gynecology, 1903-05; 
clinical professor of diseases of women, 1905 
to date. 45 West Fourth street, St. Paul. 
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Rowley, Frank B. — Instructor in drawing, 
1907 to date. 311 Harvard street southeast. 

RuGGLES, Arthur Gordon — Instructor in 
entomology, school of agriculture, and experiment 
station, 1904 to date. 1465 Ra>Tnond avenue, 
St. Anthony Park. 

Russell, Bert — Instructor in chemistry, 
1902-03; now assistant examiner of patents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Russell, H. L. — Instructor in bacteria in 
dairy products, 1902 to 1909; lecturer in dairy 
bacteriology, 1909 to date. 

Ryan, William T. — Instructor in electrical 
engineering, 1907 to date. 1406 Seventh street 
southeast. 

Sanders, Henry A. — Instructor in Latin, 
1897-99. Now at the University of Michigan. 

San ford, Edward Patterson — Instructor 
in rhetoric, 1900-01 ; assistant professor, 1905-06. 

San ford, Maria L. — Assistant professor of 
rhetoric and elocution, 1880-81 ; professor of 
same, 1881 to 1909; emeritus professor, 1909 to 
date. 1050 Thirteenth avenue southeast. 

Sardeson, Frederick William — Scholar in 
geology, 1892-95; instructor, 1894-95; instruc- 
tor in paleontology, 1897-06; assistant profes- 
sor of same, 1906 to dat3. 414 Harvard street 
southeast. 

Savage, Charles Albert — Instructor in 
Latin, 1899-03; assistant professor of Latin, 
1903-04; same of Latin and Greek, 1904 to 
1909; professor of same, 1909 to date. 454 
Ashland avenue, St. Paul. 

Sawyer, John E. — Professor (homeopathic) 
of the history and methodology of medicine, 
1894-95. 

Sawyer, Wesley G. — Assistant professor of 
German, 1873-74. 

ScHADLE, Jacob E. — Clinical instructor in 
diseases of nose and throat, 1895-98; clinical 
professor, same, 1898-03 ; clinical professor la- 
ryngology, rhinology and otology, 1 903-04 ; of 
rhinology and laryngology, 1904 to 1908. Died 
May 29, 1908. 

ScHANDEL, A. G. — Instructor in cultures 
and starters, in the dairy school, 1909 to date. 

ScHAPER, William A. — Instructor in polit- 
ical science, 1900-01; assistant professor, 1902- 
04; professor, same, 1904 to date. 625 Fulton 
street southeast. 

ScHEFCiK, J. Francis — Instructor in materia 
medica, 1905 to date. 1400 Spruce place. 

ScHiNZ, Albert — Instructor in French, 
1898-99. 

ScHLENKER, Carl — Instructor in German, 
1898-00; assistant professor of German, 1900- 



05; professor, same, 1905 to date. 520 Elev- 
enth avenue southeast. 

Schmidt, Gotitried — Dispensary assistant, 
1901- 

ScHOEN, Ida — Instructor in German, 1897- 
98, during the absence of her sister Marie. 

ScHOEN, Marie — Instructor in German, 
1892-96. 

Schoen-Rene, Anna — In 1894 organized 
the University Choral Union which for four 
years she made the most noted musical organiza- 
tion in the northwest. She discontinued her work 
in this line in 1897. 

Schroedel, Theophilus Henry — Instruc- 
tor in German, University, 1906 to 1908. 

Schroeder, C. — Instructor in animal hus- 
bandry, 1907-08. 

ScHULTEN, Jessie L. — Assistant in rheto- 
ric since — 

ScHULZ, Waldemar — Instructor in German, 
1899-1904. 

Schumacher, Albert J. — Instructor in civ- 
il engineering and physics, 1890-91. 

Schwartz KOPFF, Olaf — Professor of vete- 
rinary science and veterinarian of the experi- 
ment station, 1888-1892. 

Scott, Carlyle McRoberts — Assistant pro- 
fessor of music, in charge of the department, 
1904-1908; professor, same, 1908 to date. 36 
Thirteenth street south. 

Scott, Frederick H. — Assistant professor 
of physiology, 1907 to date. 827 University 
avenue southeast. 

Sedgwick, Julius Parker — Instructor in 
physiological chemistry, 1907-1909; clinical as- 
sistant in diseases of children, 1909 to date. 
2015 Kenwood parkway. 

Senkler, Albert E. — Professor theory and 
practice of medicine, 1888-91 ; professor of clin- 
ical medicine, 1894-99. 

Senkler, George E. — Clinical instructor in 
physical diagnosis, 1897-04; clinical instructor 
in medicine, 1904-06; clinical professor of medi- 
cine, 1906 to date. 649 Goodrich avenue, St. 
Paul. 

Sewall, Hannah R. — Assistant in political 
science and chemistry, 1892-93; rhetoric instead 
of chemistry, 1893-95; assistant in political 
science, 1895-1902. 

Shaw, John M. — Lecturer on evidence, 
1888-89. 

Shaw, Thomas — Professor animal husband- 
ry, and in charge of animal husbandry in the 
experiment station, 1893-01 ; lecturer on live 
stock, school of agriculture, 1891-04. 
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Shelden, Walter D. — Clinical assistant in 
medicine, 1904-07; clinical instructor in medi- 
cine and instructor in therapeutics. 3233 South 
Irving avenue. 

Sheldon, Edmund P. — Assistant in botany, 
1890-92; instructor, 1894-95. Now lumberman 
in Portland, Ore. 

Shepardson, George Defrees — Assistant 
professor of electrical engineering, 1891-92 ; pro- 
fessor, same, 1892 to date. 717 St. Anthony 
parkway. 

Shepperd, Juniata — Instructor in cooking, 
school of agriculture, 1896-98; and laundering, 
1898-1902; and home economics, 1902 to 1909; 
domestic science, 1909 to date. 

Shimmonek^ a. — Clinical professor of sur- 
gery, 1908 to date. 458 Laurel avenue. 

Shipley, S. Carl — Instructor in machine 
work, 1907 to date. 209 State street southeast. 

Shipman^ M. D. — Clinical professor (ho- 
meopathic) of otology, rhinology and laryngolo- 
gy, 1903 to 1907. Died January, 1907. 

Shoop, Charles F. — Instructor in mechan- 
ical engineering, 1905 to date. 1916 Fourteenth 
avenue north. 

Shumway, Royal R. — Instructor in mathe- 
matics, 1903 to date. 716 Twelfth avenue south- 
east. 

Sidener, Charles Frederick — Instructor 
in chemistry, 1883-89; assistant professor of 
chemistry, 1889-1904; professor of chemistry, 
1904 to date. 1320 Fifth street southeast. 

SiGERFOOS, Charles Peter — Assistant pro- 
fessor of animal biology, 1897-00; professor of 
zoology, 1900 to date. 328 Tenth avenue south- 
east. 

SiGERFOOS, Edward — Professor of military 
science and tactics, 1905 to 1909. 

Simpson, Charles — Professor of pathology 
1883-87. 

Skinner, H. O. — Assistant in (homeopa- 
thic) clinical medicine and surgery, 1905 to 
4908; lecturer on pharmacology and renal dis- 
eases, 1908-09; professor of homeopathic materia 
medica, 1909 to date. 69 North Milton street, 
St. Paul. 

Slater, Edward K. — Instructor in Dairy 
school, 1901-1909; assistant professor of dairy 
husbandry, 1909 to date. 1276 Raymond avenue, 
St. Paul." 

Slobin, Herman L. — Assistant in mathe- 
matics, 1909 to date. 

Smith, Anna M. — Librarian school of agri- 
culture, 1908 to date. 1485 Raymond avenue, 
St. Paul. 



Smith, Augusta Norwood — Preceptress and 
instructor in English, 1876-80. Died February 
26, 1886. 

Smith, Charles E. — Professor of materia 
medica and therapeutics, 1883-87. 

Smith, Clinton D. — Professor of dairying, 
1890-91 ;. professor of agriculture and director 
of the experiment station, 1891-93. 

Smith, D. Edmund — Assistant in ophthal- 
mology and otology, 1894-99. 

Smith, Edwin H. — Dispensary assistant, 
1898 to date. 

Smith, Harry E. — Instructor in mechanical 
engineering and woodworking, 1889-90; in me- 
chanical engineering, 1890-93; assistant profes- 
sor of mechanical engineering, 1893-95; also in 
charge of experimental engineering and shop 
work, 1895-1901. 

Smith, John Day — Lecturer on American 
constitutional law, 1891-1905. Judge of the 
district court since 1905. 

Smith, Norman M. — Homeopathic dispen- 
sary since 1903; assistant in clinical medicine 
and physical diagnosis, 1906-08. 

Smith, Samuel George — Professor of so- 
ciology, 1890 to date. 125 College avenue, St. 
Paul. 

Snell, Edith — Instructor in mathematics, 
geography and history, 1903 to date, school of 
agriculture. 403 Dewey avenue, St. Paul. 

Sneve, Harold — Lecturer on mechano-thera- 
py, 1899-02. 

Snyder, Harry — Professor of agriculture, 
chemistry and chemistry of the experiment sta- 
tion, 1891 to 1909. Also professor of soils 
since 1906-1909. 2090 Commonwealth avenue, 
St. Paul. 

Solenberger, Edward D. — Lecturer in eco- 
nomics, 1905-06. 

Sondergaard, Hans T. — Assistant instruc- 
tor in butter making, 1899-04, Dairy school; in- 
structor in cultures and starters, 1904-05 ; in- 
structor in creamery work, 1905 to date. Litch- 
field, Minn. 

SoRExsox, James — Judge of dairy products- 
in the dairy school, 1909 to date. 

Sorenson, John — Assistant in daily labo- 
ratory in dairy school, 1909 to date. 

Spaulding, Salthiel M. — Professor (ho- 
meopathic) of mental and nervous diseases, 1888- 
89. 

Spaulding, W. M. — Instructor in appliances 
for the treating of cleft palate, 1890-91. 

Spencer, E. C. — Professor of surgical anato- 
my, 1888-91. 
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Spencer, Herbert R. — Lecturer on admiral- 
ty law, 1893-1904. 

Sprague, Daniel W. — Accountant and re- 
corder of the experiment station, 1887-1890; 
accounting office, 1890-04; assistant in account- 
ing office, 1904 to date. 509 Eighth avenue 
southeast. 

Spratt, Charles N. — Clinical instructor in 
diseases of the eye and ear, 1907 to date. 1804 
Park avenue. 

Springer, Frank W. — Scholar in electrical 
engineering, 1895-97; instructor in same, 1897- 
1900; assistant professor, 1900 to 1907; profes- 
sor, same, 1907 to date. 1206 Fifth street south- 
east. 

Stadon, John H. — Assistant in pharmacy 
laboratory, 1906-1907. 

Staples, Franklin — Professor of the prac- 
tice of medicine, 1882-87. 

Staples, Henry L. — Instructor in medical 
Latin, 1890-92; instructor in clinical medicine, 
1892-96; professor of clinical medicine, 1896 to 
date. 430 Oak Grove street. 

Stevens, H. F. — Lecturer on the law of real 
property, 1889-97, on law of trusts, 1897-98. 

Stevens, Homer W. — Librarian of the col- 
lege of law, 1905 to date. 

Stewart, J. Clark — Taught chemistry and 
astronomy, 1875-76. Professor of histology 
at the organization of college of medicine and 
surgery ; later made professor of pathology ; and 
still later professor of principles of surgery. 
1628 Fifth avenue south. 

Stewart, John — Professor of agricultural 
engineering, 1907-08. Professor of agricultural 
engineering and physics, 1908 to date, and act- 
ing head of the division of fa'rm mechanics for 
the year beginning August 1st, 1909. St. An- 
thony ParL 

Stomberg, Andrew Adin — Professor of 
Scandinavian languages and literatures, since 
October 3, 1907. 709 Delaware street south- 
east. 

Stone, Alexander Johnston — Professor of 
gynecology (and diseases of women) since the 
organization of the department, in 1888. 120 
Lowry building, St. Paul. 

Storvick, O. a. — Assistant 'in cultures and 
starters in dairv school, 1909 to date. 

Strange, Dalsion P. — Instructor in agri- 
culture and natural science, 1872-73; assistant 
professor agriculture, 1873-74. 

Si'RiCKLER, D. A. — Professor (homeopathic) 
of ophthalmology and otology, 1888-95. 



Stumm, Thomas Wesley — Clinical assist- 
ant in medicine since 1904-07 ; clinical instructor, 
1907 to date. 394 Selby avenue, St. Paul. 

SuDDUTH, W. Xavier — In 1890 entered up- 
on his work at the University as secretary of the 
college of dentistry and professor of embryolo- 
gy, oral surgery and pathology, dean, 1892-95. 

Sutherland, Helen — Preceptress and as- 
sistant professor of Latin, 1871-76. 

Sweeney, Arthur — Professor of medical 
jurisprudence, 1897 to date. 865 Fainnont ave- 
nue, St. Paul. 

Sweet, John C. — Lecturer on mortgage fore- 
closure, 1897. 

SwEETSER, Horatio B. — Clinical professor 
of diseases of children, 1898-99; clinical profes- 
sor of surgery, 1908 to date. 2509 Pillsbury 
avenue. 

SwEiTZER, Samuel B. — Clinical assistant in 
dermatology and genito-urinary diseases, 1905 to 
date. 1729 Irving avenue south. 

SwENsoN, David Ferdinand— Assistant in 
philosophy, 1899-02; instructor, same, 1902-07; 
assistant professor, same, 1907 to date. 3101 
Sixteenth avenue south. 

Swift, Fletcher Harper — Assistant pro- 
fessor of education 1907 to date. 505 Eighth 
avenue southeast. 

Tate, James M. — Instructor in woodwork 
and pattern making and foundry practice, 1890- 
1907. 

Thaler, Joseph A. — Instructor in engineer- 
ing mathematics, 1900-01. Instructor in draw- 
ing, 1902-3. Now professor of electrical en- 
gineering in Montana agricultural college, Boze- 
man, Mont. 

Thomas, Edith — Instructor in chemistry, 
1902-03. Died in 1903. 

Thomas, William I. — Instructor in rhet- 
oric, 1903-04. 

Thompson, Edwin J. — Professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, 1870 to end of the college 
year, 1879-80. Died January 23, 1907. 

Thompson, John — Assistant in agriculture, 
experiment station, 1902-03. 

Tiffany, P^rancis B. — Lecturer on crimi- 
nal law, 1894-98. 

Tilden, Josephine Elizabeth — Assistant 
in botany, 1896-98; instructor, 1898-03; assist- 
ant professor, 1903 to date. 800 Fourth street 
southeast. 

Todd, Frank C. — Clinical assistant and in- 
structor, eye and ear, 1894-98; clinical profes- 
sor eye and ear, 1898-02; professor of diseases 
of eye and ear (ophthalmology and otology), 
1902 to date. 411 Groveland avenue. 
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Tom HAVE, W. H. — Appointed instructor in 
animal by-products, college of agriculture, 1907, 
but resigned to take up work in the State College 
of Pennsylvania. 

Trefethen, Charles G. — Instructor in 
metal working, 1887-88. 

Tripp, Robert H. — Professor of Latin lan- 
guage and literature, 1878-1880. 

True ANT, Nellie S. — Scholar in drawing, 
1895-96; instructor in freehand drawing, 1890- 
03. 

Trussell, Emma F. — Registrar, 1883-84. 

Tucker, Frederick D. — Principal of the 
school of agriculture and instructor in mathemat- 
ics, 1900-03. 

Tunstead, Hugh J. — Lecturer (homeopa- 
thic) on clinical obstetrics, 1902-04; associate 
professor of obstetrics, 1904 to 1908; professor 
1908-09. 829 Sixteenth avenue north. 

TuTHiLL, James E. — Instructor in history, 
1905-06. 

TwiCHELL, F. E. — Demonstrator in charge 
of prosthetic clinic and instructor in continuous 
gum work, 1890-92 ; instructor in continuous gum 
work and dental art, 1892-93. 

Twining, Edward H. — Instructor in natural 
science, preparatory department, 1867-69. Pro- 
fessor of chemistry and instructor in French, 
1869-71. Member of the first University faculty. 

Tyrrell, C. C. — Prosector in anatomy, 1908 
to date. 2428 Central avenue. 

Ubrich, Henry — Instructor in carpentry, 
1906 to date. 602 Buchanan street northeast. 

Ulrich, Henry L. — Assistant in clinical mi- 
croscopy, 1902 to date. 519 First avenue sonth 

Urbahns, Theo. D. — Instructor in entomol- 
ogy, 1909 to date. 

Van Barneveld, Charles Edwin — Asso- 
ciate professor of mining, 1898-99; professor, 
same, 1 899 to date. 406 Oak Grove street. 

Vander Horck, Max P. — Professor of dis- 
eases of the skin, and genito-urinary organs since 
1888. 528 Fourteenth avenue southeast. 

Van Duzee, Charles A. — Instructor in op- 
erative dental technics, 1890-01. Instructor in 
operative dentistry, 1899-01 ; clinical professor 
of operative dentistry, 1901-02. 

Van Slyke, Letitia — Instructor in farm ac- 
counts, school of agriculture, since 1906. 

Vye, John A. — Secretary of the department 
of agriculture, since 1891 ; instructor in farm ac- 
counts in school of agriculture. 1449 Cleveland 
avenue, St. Paul. 

Wadsworth, Joel E. — Assistant professor 
of civil engineering, 1892-93, also in charge of 



mechanics and structure engineering, 1893-94; 
professor of structural engineering, 1894-95. 

Waiit, Henry M. — Instructor in engineer- 
ing, 1882-1884. 

Walker, Verbal J. — Professor of Latin 
from 1869 to date of his death, May 18th, 1876. 
Member of first University faculty. 

Walls, James M. — Student assistant in 
crown technics, 1892-94; assistant in crown 
technics, 1894-96; instructor in operative tech- 
nics and demonstrator of operative dentistry, 
1902 to 1908; professor of clinical operative den- 
tistry since 1908. 974 Laurel avenue, St. Paul. 

Wangelin, Hugo E. — Instructor in dental 
technics, 1890-91. 

Ward, Mary (Mrs. G. S. Phelps) — Gen- 
eral secretary of the Y. W. C. A., 1900-01. Now 
in Kyoto, Japan. 

Warren, Frank M. — Instructor in military 
science, 1898-99, in charge of the department. 
Now engaged in mining engineering business, 
with headquarters in this city. 

Washburn, Frederick Leonard — Professor 
of entomology, also entomologist at state experi- 
ment station and for the state of Minnesota, 1903 
to date. 1112 Sixth street ::outheast. 

Washburn, W. W. — Principal of the Univer- 
sity farm, 1867 to 1869. Was professor of Ger- 
man and Latin as well as principal of the pre- 
paratory school which opened October 7th, 1867, 
which went out of existence with the re-organi- 
zation and election of a University faculty, 
August 23d, 1869. 

Waters, Claire C. — Instructor in French, 
1901-03. 

Watson, J. A. — Clinical instructor in dis- 
eases of nose and throat, 1907 to date. 1303 
Yale place. 

Watson, Nathan L. — Assistant in technics 
and clinics, college of dentistry, 1895-96. 

Webster, Albert M. — Instructor in medi- 
cal and pharmaceutical Latin, 1902-04. 

VV'eeks, Thomas E. — Professor of practical 
dentistry in the hospital college of Minneapolis 
until it became the dental department of the 
University in 1888. Professor of operative den- 
tistry, 1888-91 ; professor of operative tech- 
nics and dental anatomy, 1891-94; operative 
dentistry and dental anatomy, 1894-95; dean, 
holding same professional title, 1895-97; pro- 
fessor of operative dentistry and crown and 
bridge work, 1897-01. 

Weiss, Andrew J. — Instructor in technics, 
college of dentistry, since 1900. 3708 Stevens 
avenue. 
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Weiss, Oscar A. — Student assistant in op- 
erative technics, 1892-93; D. M. D. — Assistant 
in operative technics, 1893-95; instructor in 
operative technics, 1895-96; clinical professor 
of prosthetic dentistry and crown and bridge 
work, 1896 to 1907; professor of prosthetic 
dentistry, and orthodontia since 1907. 1602 
Fremont avenue north. 

Wells, Amos — Assistant demonstrator in 
histology and dental anatomy, 1905-07; dental 
anatomy, 1907-09; instructor in prosthetic den- 
tistry, and instructor in crown and bridge work, 
1909 to date. 3901 Lyndale avenue north. 

Wells, Charles L. — Professor of diseases 
of children, 1888-97. 

Wells, Charles Luke — Assistant profes- 
sor of history, 1894; professor of history, 1897- 
1899. Dean of the Cathedral church, New 
Orleans, La. 

Wells, H. Journey — Clinical assistant in 
diseases of the eye and ear, 1906-07. 

Wells, James O. — Instructor in crown and 
bridge work, 1898-1901 ; also operative technics, 
1901-02; professor of crown and bridge work 
and procelain art, 1902 to 1908. 

Wentling, J. P. — Assistant professor of 
forestry, 1908 to date. 981 Cromwell avenue, 
St. Paul. 

Wesbrook, Frank Fairchild — Professor of 
bacteriology, 1895; professor of pathology and 
bacteriology, 1896 to date. Dean of the college 
of medicine and surgery, June, 1906, to date. 
906 Fifth street southeast. 

West, Rodney Mott — Instructor in chemis- 
try, 1906-09; instructor in chemistry in the col- 
lege of agriculture and assistant in chemistry in 
the experiment station, 1909 to date. 

West, Willis Mason — Professor of history 
in University since 1892. 1314 Sixth street 
southeast. 

Westermann, William Linn — Assistant 
professor of history, 1906-08. 

Wheaton, Charles A. — Professor of the 
principles and practice of surgery, 1888-1902; 
emeritus professor of surgery, 1902 to date. 329 
Summit avenue, St. Paul. 

Wheaton, Robert A. — Clinical instructor 
in surgery, 1895-97. 

Wheelan, Ralph — Lecturer on the law of 
torts, 1889-91. 

Wheeler, William A. — Instructor in bot- 
any, 1900-02; wood technology and diseases of 
wood, 1902-03. Now in business at Mitchell, 
S. D. 



Wherland, H. L. — Assistant engineer, 
1903-06. 

White, Albert Beebe — Instructor in his- 
tory, 1899-1900; assistant professor, same, 1900- 
07; professor, 1907 to date. 325 Sixth avenue 
southeast. 

White^ B. D. — Instructor in butter making, 
1895-05. 

White^ H. B. — Instructor in farm structures 
and farm mechanics, 1907-08; instructor in car- 
pentry, 1908 to date. School of agriculture. 

White, S. Marx — Junior demonstrator of 
pathology and bacteriology, 1898-1900; assist- 
ant professor, same, 1900-05; associate profes- 
sor, same, 1905 to date. 424 Walnut street 
southeast. 

Whitmore, John — Instructor in physics, in 
charge of the department during the absence of 
Professor Jones, 1887-89. 

Whitney, Nellie A. — Assistant in rhetoric 
since 1906. 4432 Stevens avenue. 

Whitridge, Grange B. — Instructor in phys« 
ical culture, school of agriculture, 1901 to date. 
654 Hague avenue, St. Paul. 

Wilcox, Arch a Edward — Assistant in clin- 
ical surgery and quiz master in surgery, 1906-07. 

Wilcox, Asa S. — Professor (homeopathic) 
diseases of women, 1894-95; senior professor of 
practice of medicine, 1906 to date. Masonic 
Temple. 

Wilcox, M. Russell — Demonstrator of 
physiology, 1897-07 ; assistant professor of phys- 
iology, 1907 to date. 3343 Calhoun boulevard. 

Wilcox, Van H. — Assistant in operative 
surger>% 1903-06; instructor in same, 1906 to 
date. 812 Pillsbury building. 

AV'iLDER, Norman — Instructor in philosophy, 
1898 to 1900 ; assistant professor same, 1900-02 ; 
acting professor 1902-03; professor, 1903 to 
date. 901 Sixth street southeast. 

Wilder, Helen A. — Instructor in rhetoric, 
1898-1901. 

AViLHOiT^ A. D. — Assistant in chemistry, 
department of agriculture, 1906-07; instructor 
in soils, 1907 to date. 1155 Raymond avenue, 
St. Paul. 

AV'iLKiN, Matilda Jane Campbell — In- 
structor in German and English, 1877-1892; as- 
sistant professor of German since 1892. 618 
Fifth avenue southeast. 

Wilkinson, Eleanor M. — Instructor in 
dietetics, 1899-01; also in physiology, 1901-04. 

AViLL, Arthur B. — Lecturer on circumstan- 
tial evidence, 1894-95. 

Willard, Charles A. — Lecturer on the 
law of bailments, 1888-1900. 
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Williams, Charles Allyn — Instructor in 
German, 1905 to date. 312 Union street south- 

WiLLiAMS, Henry L. — Football coach, 1900 
to date. Assistant in medicine, 1901-02; clin- 
ical instructor in diseases of women, 1902 to 
date. 1313 Fifth street southeast. 

Williamson, Alonzo Potter— Dean and 
professor of mental and nervous diseases, college 
of homeopathic medicine and surgery, 1894-95; 
also medical jurisprudence, 1895-04; medical su- 
perintendent of Southern California State Hos- 
pital, Patton, Calif., 1904 to present time. 

Willis, Hugh Evander — Quiz master, 
1902; assistant professor in law, 1906 to date. 
417 Delaware street southeast. 

Willis, John W. — Special lecturer on an- 
cient, medieval and modern lawyers, college of 
law, 1907 to date. 923 Summit avenue, S(. Paul. 

Wilson, Archie Dell — Instructor in school 
of agriculture, 1902 to date; instructor in farm 
management, college of agriculture. 1905 to 
1907; assistant in agriculture, 1905-07; in- 
structor since 1907. 1466 Raymond avenue, St. 
Anthony Park. 

Wilson, Louis B. — Senior demonstrator in 
pathology, 1898-04; assistant professor of bac- 
teriologj', 1904-06; assistant professor of clin- 
ical pathology, 1906 to date, Rochester. 

WiLTCEN. EnwARD W. — Instructor in mil- 
itary science and tactics. 1899-1900, in charge 
of the department for a time. 

WiNCHELL. Newton Horace— Instructor 
in geology and mineralogy, 1872-73; professor, 
same. 1B73-90. 113 State' street southeast. 

WiRTHOFF, Charles — Instructor in crown 
and bridge work, 1910 to date. 

Wischkaemper, Richard — Instructor in 
German, 1908 to date. 516 Beacon street south- 
east. 

Wood, George W. — Professor of diseases 
of the nervous system and medical jurispru- 
dence. 1883-87. 



WooDBRiDGE, FREDERICK J. E. — Called to 
the department of philosophy in 1894. Head of 
the department until his resignation in 1901 to 
accept a similar position in Columbia univer- 
sity. 

Woods, Albert F. — Dean of the college of 
agriculture, 1909 to date. 

Wright, Charles B. — Clinical assistant in 
diseases of children, 1907-08; clinical instruct- 
or in pediatrics, 1909 to date. 

Wright, Franklin R. — Lecturer on anaes- 
thesia and chief of the anesthetic clinic, 1895 
to 1907; instructor in dermatology and genito- 
urinary diseases, 1900-09; clinical professor of 
geni to-urinary diseases, 1909 to dale. 713 Pills- 
bury building. 

Wulling, Frederick John — Professor in 
organic pharmaco -diagnosis, 1891-92; dean of 
the college of pharmacy and professor of phar- 
maceutical chemistry, since 1892-1908; of phar- 
macology since 1908. 3305 Second avenue south. 

Yeacer, Fred S. — Instructor in crown and 
bridge work, 1903-08. 

Young, Alice — Instructor in English, 1895- 
1900. Now dean of women in the University 
of Montana. 

Young, George B. — Lecturer on the conflict 
of laws, 1888 to date. 

Zelenv, Anthony — Scholar in physics, 
1895-97; instructor in physics, 1897-06; assist- 
ant professor of physics since 1906. 321 Church 
street southeast. 

Zeleny, John — Instructor in physics, 1892- 
96; assistant professor of physics, 1896-1900; 
associate professor of physics, 1900 to 1908; 
professor since 1908. 712 Tenth avenue south- 

Zelner, Otio S. — Assistant professor of 
surveying, 1910 to date. 

Zimmerman, James — Instructor in chemis- 
try, 1907 to date. 1201 Fifth street southeast. 
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XIII. LAWS RELATING TO UNIVERSITY. 



AM ACT to Establish the University of Minnesota. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section L That there shall be established in this 
territory an institution under the name and style of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Sec. 2. The proceeds of all lands that may hereafter 
be granted by the United States to the territory for the 
support of a University, shall be and remain a per- 
petual fund to be called the "University Fund," the 
interest of which shall be appropriated to the support 
of a University, and no sectarian instruction shall be 
allowed in such University. 

Sec. 3. The object of the University shall be to 
provide the inhabitants of this territory with the means 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the various 
branches of literature, science and the arts. 

Sec. 4. The government of the University shall be 
vested in a board of twelve regents, who shall be elect- 
ed by the legislature as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. The members of the board of regents shall 
be elected at the present session of the legislature and 
shall be divided into classes numbered one, two and 
three ; class numbered one shall hold their offices for 
two years; class numbered two, for four years; and 
cla.«is numbered three, for six years, from the first Mon- 
day of February, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty -one; biennially thereafter there shall be elected in 
joint convention of both branches of the legislature, 
four members to supply the vacancies made by the 
])rovisions of this section and who shall hold their 
ofliccs for six years respectively. 

Sec. 6. Whenever there shall be a vacancy in the 
office of regent of the University, from any cause what- 
ever, it shall be the duty of the governor to fill such 
* office by appointment, and the person or persons so 
appointed shall continue in office until the close of the 
session of the legislature, then next thereafter, and until 
others are elected in their stead. 

Sec. 7. The regents of the University and their 
successors in office shall constitute a body corporate 
with the name and style of the "Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota," with the rights of such, of suing 
and being sued, of contracting and being contracted 
with, of making and using a common seal and altering 
the same at pleasure. 

Sec. 8. The regents shall appoint a secretary, a 
trea.surer, and a librarian who shall hold their re- 
spective offices during the pleasure of the board. It 
shall be the duty of the secretary to record all the pro- 
ceedings of the board and carefully preserve all its 
hooks and papers ; the treasurer shall keep a true and 
faithful account of all moneys received and paid out 
by him, and shall give such bonds for the faithful i>er- 
formance of the duties of his office as the regents may 
require. 

Sec. 9. The regents shall have power, and it shall 
be their duty to enact laws for the government of the 
University; to elect a chancellor who shall be ex-officio 
president of the board of regents or when absent or 
previous to the election of such chancellor the board 
may appoint one of their own number president pro 
tern. They may also appoint the requisite number of 
professors and tutors, and such other officers as they 
may deem expedient, also determine the amount of their 



respective salaries, provided that the salaries thus de- 
termined shall be submitted tu the legislature for their 
approval or dissent. 

Sec. 10. The University shall consist of five depart- 
ments: The department of science, literature and the 
arts; the department of law; the department of medi- 
cine; the department of the theory and practice of ele- 
mentary instruction ; the department of agriculture. The 
immediate government of the several departments shall 
be entrusted to their res{)ective faculties, but the regents 
shall have power to regulate the course 0! instruction 
and prescribe, under the advice of the professorships, 
books and authorities to be used in the several depart- 
ments and also to confer such degrees and grant such 
diplomas as are usually conferred and granted by other 
universities. 

Sec. 11. The regents shall have power to remove 
any officer connected with the institution when, in their 
judgment, the interest of the University requires it. 

Sec. 12. The admission fee to the University and 
the charges for tuition in the several departments there- 
of shall be regulated and prescribed by the board of 
regents ; and as soon as, in their opinion, the income of 
the University fund will permit, tuition in all the 
departments, shall be without charge to all students in 
the same who are residents of the territory. 

Sec. 13. The University of Minnesota shall Ivt 
located at or near the falls of St. Anthony, and the 
regents, as soon as they may deem expedient, shall pro- 
cure a suitable site for the erection of the L^niversity 
buildings, and they may proceed to the erection of the 
same as soon as funds may be provided for that pur- 
pose, after such ])lan or plans may be approved by a 
majority of said board. 

Sec. 14. The regents shall have the power and it 
shall be their duty as soon as the requisite funds shall 
have been secured for that pur])ose to establish a pre- 
paratory department of said University, and employ 
teachers for the same, who shall be qualified to give 
instruction in all the branches of learning usually 
taught in academies; which preparatory department 
may be discontinued whenever the regents may think 
prouer, after the other departments of said University 
shall have been established. 

Sec. 15. The regents are authorized to expend 
such portion of the fund which by the provisions of this 
chapter may come under their control, as they may 
deem expedient, for the erection of suitable buildings 
and the purchase of apparatus, a library, and a cabinet 
of natural history; and the selection, management and 
control of all lands, which may hereafter be granted 
by Congress for the endowment of said University is 
hereby vested in the board of regcts. 

Sec. 16. The regents shall make a report annually 
to the legislature at its regular session, exhibiting the 
state and progress of the University in its several de- 
partments, the course of study, the number of professors 
and students, the amount of expenditures and such other 
information as they may deem proper or may from time 
♦o time be required of them. 

Sec. 17. Meetings of the board may be called by 
any seven members thereof, at such time and place as 
they may deem expedient and a majority of the said 
board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
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business, but a smaller number may adjourn from time 
to time. 

Sec. 18. The regents, if they shall deem it ex- 
pedient, may receive into connection with the University 
any college within the territory upon application of 
the board of trustees ; and such college so received shall 
become a branch of the University and be subject to 
the visitation of the regents. 

Sec. 19. No religious tenets or opinions shall be re- 
quired to entitle any person to be admitted as a student 
in said University, and no such tenets or opinions shall 
be required as a qualification for any professor, tutor, 
or officer of said University. 

Sec. 20. The legislative assembly may at any time 
alter, amend, modify or repeal this charter. 

Approved February 13, 1851. 
A MEMORIAL to Con,iress for a grant of land to 

endow a "University" 
To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States in Congress, assembled. 

The Memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory of Minnesota respectfully represents: 

That in accordance with the general desire of the 
inhabitants of this territory, an act containing the most 
liberal provisions was passed at the first session of its 
legislature for the establishment of common schools. 
Since which time the people have shown a laudable and 
most generous disposition to carry out effectually the 
provisions of said act by voluntary taxation for the 
maintenance of the schools, which under great difficulty 
they had succeeded in establishing. 

Many of these schools are now attended by a large 
number of scholars and already give the most flattering 
prospects of rendering inestimable benefits to the rising 
generation, and they have been a source of much grati- 
fication to those who, acting from wise and expounded 
as well as liberal motives, were the first to promote by 
their zeal and untiring exertions such beneficial results. 
And the consequence has been that this territory, 
which but a short time since was without a name or 
political existence, and contained but few white inhabi- 
tants, now contains within its wide bounds a greater 
number of schools than has ever sprung into existence 
with the same population within the same short period 
in any state or territory. 

Already a higher want is beginning to be felt, and 
the urgent necessity of immediately preparing for its 
attainment at as early a day as possible, is daily becom- 
ing more apparent. Many of the youth who are now 
receiving the rudiments of knowledge at the common 
schools will soon be prepared for the more arduous as- 
cent which leads to the acquirement of a liberal educa- 
tion; and all feel the great disadvantages, and in many 
instances disability of sending their children abroad 
for that purpose. While at home, under the eye of their 
natural guardians, and within the genial influences of 
their own invigorating climate, under other circum- 
stances the same desirable end might be obtained at a 
comparatively small expense. 

Your memorialists therefore pray that your honor- 
able bodies will take into consideration the expediency, 
propriety and justice of acceding to the general wish 
of the people of Minnesota by granting the prayer of 
your memorialists. 

That one hundred thousand acres of land now be- 
longing to the United States, or which may become a 
part of the domain of the United States, by the treaty 
about to be made with the Sioux, be granted to the 
Territory of Minnesota, subject to the control of its 
legislature, either in one or more tracts, or in such 
manner as your honorable bodies may deem most effi- 



cacious for the attainment of the object aimed at. The 
endowment of a University which shall be the property 
of the territory; to be governed and taught in such 
manner, and by such officers as the legislative assembly 
of the territory may appoint. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 
Approved February 19, 1851. 
AN ACT of Congress to authorize the Legislature As- 
semblies of the territories of Oregon and Minne- 
sota to take charge of the School Lands of said 
Territories, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
Assembled : 

Section 1. That the governors and legislative as- 
semblies of the territories of Oregon and Minnesota be, 
and they are hereby authorized to make such laws and 
needful regulations as they shall deem most expedient 
to protect from injury and waste, sections numbered 
sixteen and thirty-six in said territories, reserved in each 
township for the support of schools therein. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted. That the secre- 
tary of the interior be and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to set apart and reserve from sale, out of any 
of the public lands within the Territory of Minnesota 
to which the Indian title has been or may be extin- 
guished, and not otherwise appropriated, a quantity of 
land not exceeding two entire townships, for the use 
and support of a University in said territory and for 
no other use or purpose whatsoever, to be located by 
legal subdivisions of not less than one entire section. 

Approved February 19, 1851. 
AN ACT to authorize the Regents of the Minnesota 

University to borrow money. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are hereby empowered to issue 
bonds in the name of the said Universitv of Minnesota, 
and under the corporate seal of said University signed 
by the president and attested by the secretary of the 
said board of regents and payable at such times and in 
such manner as the said board may deem best, to an 
amount not exceeding the sum of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, with interest thereon at a rate not exceeding twelve 
per cent per annum of said sum of five thousand dollars 
to be applied in the liquidation of a debt incurred in the 
purchase of a site for said University, and ten thousand 
dollars to be expended under the direction of the board 
of regents in erecting suitable buildings for the same. 

Sec. 2. And the said regents are further empowered 
in order to secure the payment of said bonds to make, 
execute and deliver in the name of the Territory of 
Minnesota a mortgage or mortgages on any lands now 
belonging or which may hereafter belong to the said 
University, and said mortgage or mortgages, signed 
by the president of the board of regents, and duly ac- 
knowledged by the said president before any person 
authorized to take acknowledgments of deeds in this 
territory, and recorded in the office of register of deeds 
of the county in which said lands so mortgaged are 
situated, or in the county to which it is attached for 
judicial purposes shall be a lien upon the said lands, 
until all sums owing upon said bonds are fully dis- 
charged. 

Sec. 3. And the said regents are further empowered 
to authorize by majority vote of the whole board any 
one or more of their number to negotiate the said bonds 
on such time and terms, and in such places as they may 
deem best to subserve the purposes contemplated by this 
act, and receive the money therefor. 
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Sec. 4. Any and all sums received from the sale of 
the bonds aforesaid shall be used for no other purpose 
than to pay the expenses incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of this act, and for constructing a suitable 
building or buildings to be used for educational purposes 
solely under the requirements of chapter 28 of the re- 
vised statutes of the Territory. of Minnesota. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved February 28, 1856. 
AN ACT of Congress to author ite the people of Minne- 
sota to form a Constitution and State Government 
preparatory to their admission into the Union, on a 
legal footing with the Original States, 

Item two (2) of Section five (5). 

Second. — ^That seventy-two sections of land shall be 
set apart and reserved for the use and support of a State 
University, to be selected by the governor of said state, 
subject to the approval of the commissioner at the gen* 
eral land office, and to be appropriated and applied in 
suoh manner as the legislature of said state may pre* 
scribe for the purpose aforesaid, but for no other pur* 
pose. 

Passed February 26, 1857. 
AN ACT to authorize the Regents of the University of 

Minnesota to borrow money. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne* 

sota: 

Section 1. That the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are hereby empowered to issue 
bonds in the name of the said University of Minnesota, 
and under the corporate seal of the said University, 
signed by the president and attested by the secretary of 
the board of regents, and payable at such times and in 
such manner as the said board may deem best, to an 
amount not exceeding the sum of forty thousand dollars, 
with interest thereon not exceeding twelve per cent per 
annum. 

Sec. 2. And the said board of regents are hereby 
further empowered, in order to secure the payments of 
said bonds, to make, execute and deliver in the name of 
the State of Minnesota, a mortgage or mortgages, on 
any lands now belonging, or which may hereafter belong 
to the said University, and said mortgage or mortgages, 
signed by the president of the board of regents, and 
duly acknowledged by the said president before any 
person authorized to take acknowledgements of deeds, 
in this state, and recorded in the office of the register 
of deeds of the county in which said lands are so mort' 
gaged and situated, or in the county to which it is 
attached for judicial purposes, shall be a lien upon the 
said lands until all sums owing upon said bonds are fully 
discharged. 

Sec. 3. And the said regents are further empowered 
to authorize by a majority vote, any one or more of 
their number to negotiate the said bonds on such time 
and terms, and in such places as they may deem best to 
subserve the purposes contemplated by this act, and 
receive the money therefor. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 8, 1858. 

Article 8 of Section 4 of the Constitution, 

The location of the University of Minnesota as estab- 
lished by existing laws, is hereby confirmed, and said 
institution is hereby declared to be the University of 
the State of Minnesota. All the rights, immunities, 
franchises and endowments heretofore granted or con* 
ferred are hereby perpetuated into the said University, 
and all lands which may be granted hereinafter by 
Congress, or other donations for said University pur- 



poses shall vest in the institution referred to in this 
section. 

Ratified by the people in 1858. 
^A' ACT for the relief of certain persons who have 
been allowed to preempt University lands. 
Whereas, Certain lands situated in Rice county, in 
the Winona land district, in the State of Minnesota, 
which have been selected by the regents of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, have been pre-empted by persons who 
were ignorant of such selections, and who have been 
suffered to remain upon said lands since 1855 without 
any notice from the Land Department, until recently, 
that there was any adverse claim upon their lands ; there- 
fore, 

Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That the State of Minnesota hereby re- 
linquishes all rights and claim to and in all lands in 
Rice county, in the State of Minnesota, in the Winona 
land district, which have been pre-empted by Edward 
P. Jones, William Miller, Lyman N. Benson, John D. 
Benson, Nathan Morris, Edward L. Dungay, Alexander 
Young, John Monahan, Daniel P. Smith, John Murray, 
Edward Davis, John Grag, Jr., Benjamin L. Van Horn, 
Heinrech Swonback, Asa Fuller, Elferd Gager, Fred- 
erick PayenkoflF, Augustus Henckley, and for which 
duplicates have been issued to said pre-emptors. Pro- 
vided, that the governor of the State of Minnesota shall 
be allowed by Congress, or by the General Land Office 
at Washington to select other vacant lands instead of 
those thus pre-empted. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from and after its 
passage. 

Approved July 22, 1858. 
AN ACT for the Establishment of a State Agricultural 

College, 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That so much of section sixteen, in town- 
ship one hundred and fifteen, range twenty-eight, as may 
be purchased by the State of Minnesota, and all lands 
adjacent that may be donated, the quantity of said dona- 
tion to be not less than three hundred and twenty acres, 
be and the same is hereby set aside for the purpose of 
an experimental farm and site for an agricultural col- 
lege, which shall be under the control of the president 
and executive committee of the State agricultural so- 
ciety. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the legislature to 
make such appropriations, from time to time, as may be 
necessary, or at such times as the president and executive 
committee of the State agricultural society may recom- 
mend, for the erection of the buildings, purchase of 
furniture, necessary apparatus, library and implements, 
and such other necessary expenses to be incurred in the 
establishment and successful operation of said school. 

Sec. 3. There shall be established on the above 
named section, or on the lands immediately adjoining, 
under the direction and supervision of a board of educa- 
tion, hereinafter specified, an agricultural school by the 
name and style of the Agricultural College of the State 
of Minnesota, and the chief purpose and design for 
which shall be to improve and teach the science of agri 
culture. 

Sec. 4. The board of education shall consist of 
twelve members, four of whom shall be annually elected 
by the members of the State agricultural society at 
their annual meeting. Provided, That at the first annual 
meeting after the passage of this act, there shall be 
elected twelve members, of whom four shall be elected 
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for three years, four for two years, and four for one 
year. 

Sec. 5. The course of instruction in said college 
iihall include the following branches, viz : An English 
and Scientific course, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Animal and Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, Geolo- 
gy, Mineralogy, Veterinary Art, Mensuration, Leveling, 
and Political Economy, with Book-keeping and the Me- 
•chanic Arts that are directly connected with agriculture, 
and such other studies as the board of education may 
from time to time see fit to prescribe, having reference 
to the objects specified in the previous section ; and the 
said board may establish such professorships, and em- 
ploy such professors and teachers, to be called the Board 
■•f Instruction of said college, for the instruction afore- 
said, as they may judge best for said object, Proinded, 
That the sum paid for such professors and teachers for 
the first year after said college shall go into operation, 
shall not exceed the sum of five thousand dollars, and 
for the next year not exceeding six thousand dollars; 
and for any year thereafter, such a sum as the board 
of education may deem necessary for the successful 
operation of the institution. Tuition in said institution 
shall be forever free to pupils of this state, and any 
number of pupils may be admitted who shall apply from 
any part of this state. Provided, That in case more 
pupils apply than can be accommodated or taught, then 
-said board shall adopt some equitable plan, giving to 
•each county a number equal to the ratio of population, 
as it may appear from the census last taken ; and in 
that case, those from each county shall be admitted in 
the order in which they shall apply, until the quota of 
such county shall be full. 

Sec. 6. There shall be two scholastic terms in each 
year; the first term commencing on the first Wednesday 
in April, and ending on the first Wednesday in October ; 
the second term commencing the last Wednesday in 
December and ending on the last Wednesday in Febru- 
ary, and no pupil shall be received for less than one 
term unless by special permission from the board of 
instruction. 

Sec. 7. The board of education, upon consultation 
with the board of instruction, shall, from time to time, 
fix and establish rules as to the number of hours which 
shall be devoted to manual labor and to study, which 
may be different in different terms or seasons ; but dur- 
ing the first term in each year, the time devoted to labor 
shall not be less than three nor more than four hours 
«ach day; and no student or pupil of said college shall 
be exempt from such labor except in case of sickness 
•or other infirmity. 

Sec. 8. The board of education shall appoint one of 
the professors in said college to be the president thereof, 
and one to be its secretary, and one to be its treasurer, 
and the board of instruction may establish such rules 
and regulations from time to time, for the government 
of said college and instruction therein, as they may 
deem proper in any manner not regulated by the board 
of education ; and the rules and regulations adopted by 
such board of -instruction, shall remain in full force 
until altered by the said board of education. And said 
board of instruction shall have power, subject to the 
approval of the board of education, to establish by- 
laws for the government and discipline of the pupils of 
-said college, in regard to conduct, behavior, and to fix 
such pecuniary penalties as they may deem proper, and 
to prescribe the causes for expulsion, or dismissal of any 
such pupil ; which by-laws shall have the force of law, 
unless altered, modified, or repealed by the board of 
education or the legislature; and the board of educa- 
tion shall fix the compensation to be credited or paid 



for the labor performed by pupils, under the provisions 
of section seven of this act. 

Sec. 9. The president of said board of instruction 
shall preside at all meetings of said board, except in case 
of sickness or absence, in which case the board may 
elect one of their number president pro tempore; and 
it shall be the duty of the president to see that all the 
regulations established by this act, by the board of 
education and by the board of instruction in regard 
to the government and instruction of said college be 
enforced. 

Sec. 10. The secretary of the said board of instruc- 
tion shall record all proceedings of said board, and all 
regulations and by-laws for the government of said 
college, and shall publish the same and shall furnish a 
copy thereof to the governor of the state, to each mem- 
ber of the board of education, to the county clerk of 
each county, and the clerk of each organized township 
in this state. lie should also keep a careful account 
in connection with each field, in connection with a plan 
of the farming lands, or farm, exhibiting the position of 
each, in which shall be shown the manner and cost of 
preparing the grounds, the kind of crop, time of planting 
or sowing, the after condition, the time and manner of 
harvesting, the labor devoted to each process and its cost 
price, with the cost of preparing and maturing crop for 
market, and the price for which it was sold, and of such 
other matters as the board of education and instruction, 
or either of them, require of him ; and he shall furnish a 
copy thereof at the end of each term to the president of 
the board of education; and the record shall at all 
reasonable hours, be open to the inspection of any citizen 
of this state. 

Sec. 11. The treasurer shall receive and keep all 
moneys arising from the sale of products of the farm, 
and from fines and penalties that may be imposed, and 
shall give bonds in such sum as the board of education 
may require. He shall pay over all moneys upon the 
warrant of the president, countersigned by the secretary, 
on account of such contingent expenses of the institution 
as may arise. He shall render annually, in the month of 
December, to the board of education, and as often as 
may be required by said board, a full and true account 
of all moneys received and disbursed by him ; stating 
for what received and paid, and shall also produce 
vouchers for such payments. The surplus money, if 
any remain in his hands at the time of rendering such 
account, shall, if required by said board, be paid over 
to the state treasurer, to be placed to the credit of said 
institution. 

Sec. 12. This act shall take effect from and after 
its passage. 

Approved March 10th, 1858. 
AN ACT to provide for the government and regulation 

of the University of Minnesota, 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Sec. 1. That the object of the State University, 
established by the constitution of the state, at or near 
the Falls of Saint Anthony, shall be to provide the best 
and most efficient means of imparting to the youth of the 
state, an education more advanced than that given in 
the public schools, and a thorough knowledge of the 
branches of literature, the arts and sciences, with their 
various applications. 

Sec. 2. There shall be attached to the University a 
collegiate department, in which as soon as may be 
deemed expedient by the board of regents, hereinafter 
provided, regular college classes shall be formed and a 
chancellor and the necessary professors, tutors and other 
officers elected. 
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Sec. 3. There shall also be a department for the 
training of teachers for the common schools of the 
state, in which shall be taaght the theory and practice 
of teaching, and everything that will tend to perfect the 
elementary and other public schools of the state. 

Sec. 4. The University shall be governed and man- 
aged by a board of regents consisting of the governor, 
lieutenant governor, chancellor and five electors of the 
state to be appointed by the governor by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, immediately after 
the passage of this act, and such other persons as may 
be appointed in accordance with a subsequent provision. 
Two of the five persons thus appointed shall hold their 
oflTice for two (2) years and three for four (4) years. 
At the expiration of their terms, successors shall be ap- 
pointed in the same way for a period of four (4) years. 
Whenever a vacancy occurs by death, resignation, or 
removal from the state or otherwise, it shall be the duty 
of the governor to fill the vacancy, subject to the con- 
firmation of the senate. 

Sec. 5. Any person or persons contributing a sum 
of not less than fifteen thousand (15,000) dollars, shall 
have the privilege of endowing a professorship in the 
University, the name and object of which shall be desig- 
nated by the board of regents. Said person or persons 
shall have the right to nominate trustees for the care 
of the endowment, also an individual to fill the profes- 
sorship and a regent who shall have the same rights and 
privileges as those appointed in behalf of the state. 

Sec. 6. The University shall never be under the con- 
trol of any religious denomination. 

Sec. 7. The chancellor's term of office shall be the 
same in duration as that of district judge and his 
compensation for the performance of his duties as chan- 
cellor shall be such as the legislature may designate from 
time to time. 

Sec. 8. The board of regents shall appoint a secre- 
tary and treasurer who shall hold their respective offices 
during the pleasure of the board of regents. It shall 
be the duty of the secretary to record all the proceed- 
ings of the board and carefully preserve all its books 
and papers, and before entering on the duties of the 
same he shall take and subscribe an oath to perform his 
duties honestly and faithfully. It shall be the duty of 
the treasurer to keep an exact and faithful account of 
all moneys received and paid out by him, and before 
entering upon the duties of his office, he shall take and 
subscribe an oath that he will faithfully perform the 
duties of treasurer, and he shall also give a bond in 
the penalty of twenty-five thousand (25,000) dollars 
conditioned for the faithful discharge of his duties as 
treasurer, and that he will at ail times keep and render 
a true account of all moneys received by him as such 
treasurer, and of the disposition he has made of the 
same, and that he will at all times be ready to discharge 
himself of the trust, and to pay over when required, 
which bond shall have two good sureties, and shall be 
approved as to its form and the sufficiency of its sureties 
by the board of regents and also the auditor and 
secretary of state, and shall be filed in the office of the 
latter. The compensation of the treasurer shall be the 
same as may be from time to time designated by the 
legislature. 

Sec. 9. In all cases where specimens of natural 
history and geological and mineralogical specimens, 
which may be hereafter collected by anyone appointed 
by the state to investigate its natural history and phys- 
ical resources, they shall belong to and be the property 
of the State University, There shall also be deposited 
in the library of the University 4 copy of all the laws. 



reports, journals of the legislature and other documents 
published at the expense of the state. 

Sec. 10. The University shall consist of such de- 
partments as the board of regents shall determine, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, and the same may be 
altered or changed as they may prescribe. The immediate 
government of the several departments shall be entrusted 
to the chancellor and faculty. The method and course 
of instruction in each department shall be prescribed by 
the board of regents, who shall also confer such de- 
grees, and grant such diplomas as are usually conferred 
by universities, or such other as they may deem proper. 

Sec. 11. The board of regents shall have power, 
and it shall be their duty to make laws for the govern- 
ment of the University, to elect a chancellor, also the 
requisite number of professors and tutors, and such 
other officers as they may deem expedient, and to 
determine the amount of their respective salaries, except 
the salary of the chancellor. They shall have the power 
to remove any officer connected with the institution, when 
the good of the institution demands. 

Sec. 12. The board of regents are authorized to 
expend such portion of the University fund as they may 
deem expedient in the purchase of apparatus, library 
and cabinet of natural history, in providing suitable 
means to keep and preserve the same, and in the pro- 
curement of all other means and facilities for giving 
instruction. 

Sec. 13. The first meeting of the board of regents 
shall be called by the present chancellor on or before 
the first Thursday in April, in the year one thousand, 
eight hundred and sixty, at the Capitol ; the annual 
meeting of the board shall be held on the last Tuesday 
of June, at the City of St. Anthony, unless otherwise 
ordered by a majority of said board of five regents. 
The chancellor may call special meetings of the board 
when he deems it expedient. A majority of said board 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

Sec. 14. The treasurer of the University shall have 
a suitable set of books in which he shall keep an accurate 
account of all transactions relative to the sale and dis- 
position of the University lands, and the management 
of the funds arising therefrom; which books shall ex- 
hibit what parts and portions of land have been sold, 
and what prices, and to whom, and how the proceeds 
have been invested, and on what securities, and what 
land remains unsold, where situated, and of what value 
respectively. 

Sec. 15. No sale of lands belonging to the Uni- 
versity shall take place unless the same shall be decided 
upon at a regular meeting of the board of regents or 
at one called for that purpose, and then only in the 
manner, and upon the notice and on the terms which the 
board shall prescribe, and which is authorized by the 
constitution, and no member of the board shall be 
directly or indirectly interested in any such purchase of 
such lands upon sale, and it shall be the duty of the 
board to invest any such surplus income arising there- 
from, which is not immediately required for the purposes 
of instruction, in United States, or in other well-estab- 
lished, interest-paying state stocks, as a perpetual fund 
for the purpose of securing an income to defray the 
necessary current expenses as said board of regents may 
deem expedient. 

Sec. 16. The board of regents shall make an an- 
nual report through the secretary which shall exhibit 
the state, condition and progress of the University in its 
several departments, the different courses of study pur- 
sued therein, the branches taught, the means and method 
of instruction adopted, the number of professors and 
students, with their names, ages, studies and residences. 
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the situation and condition of the University fund, the 
income derived therefrom, a specific statement of the 
amount of expenditures, and such other matter as said 
board of regents may deem proper to communicate. 
Said report shall be completed and deposited in the 
ofhce of secretary of state one month previous to the 
annual state election, and shall be transmitted by the 
governor to the legislature when the same shall convene. 

Sec. 17. Chapter twenty-eight (28), of the revised 
statutes, of the Territory of Minnesota, on pages one 
hundred and forty-two (142). one hundred and forty- 
three (143) and one hundred and forty- four (144), 
relating to the University of Minnesota, and containing 
twenty (20) sections, is hereby repealed, except so much 
of section thirteen ( 13) as is referred to in article nine 
(9), section eight (8), of the constitution : Provided also, 
that the regents of said University hereafter appointed 
shall continue as a body corporate, in accordance with 
section seven (7) of said chapter twenty-eight (28). 

Sec. 18. This act shall be in force from and after 
its passage. 

Approved February 14th, 1860. 
AN ACT of Congress donating to the States of Minne- 
sota and Oregon, certain lands reserved by Con- 
gress for the Territories of Minnesota and Oregon 
for University purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 

assembled. 

That the lands reserved for the use of a University 
in the territories of Minnesota and Oregon under sec- 
tion second of an act of Congress passed February 
nineteenth, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, 
entitled an act to authorize the legislative assemblies 
of the territories of Minnesota and Oregon to take 
charge of the school lands in said territories, and for 
other purposes, be hereby donated to the states of 
Minnesota and Oregon for the use of said University. 

Approved March 2, 1861. 
MEMORIAL to Congress, and Joint Resolutions, ask- 
ing that the Lands reserved for the uses of a Terri- 
torial University, under the Act of February igth, 
iSgr, may be donated for the benefit of said Ter- 
ritorial University, 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota respectfully represents : 

That the Territory of Minnesota established a Uni- 
versity in 1851; and that the regents of the territorial 
institution contracted debts, relying on the proceeds 
of the lands reserved for the use of said Territorial 
University, under the act of Congress of February 19th, 
1851, and duly selected, for the liquidation of the 
same. 

Your Memorialists, therefore, pray that the lands 
reserved for the Territorial University, under the pro- 
visions of said act may be donated by Congress for 
the use of said University. 

Resolved, That the governor of the state forward 
a certified copy of the foregoing Memorial and Joint 
Resolution to each of our senators and representatives 
in Congress, and that they be requested to use their 
influence to procure the speedy passage of an act 
vesting the title in the state to the lands above men- 
tioned, already reserved and selected by an act of 
Congress. 

Approved March 6th, A. D. 1861. 

AN ACT to donate S^vam^ Lands in the County of 
McLeod to the Agricultural College of the State 
of Minnesota, 



Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Sectio.v 1. That all the swamp lands now owned 
by or which hereafter may be owned by or come into 
the possession of the state within the present boun- 
daries of the County of McLeod, be and the same are 
hereby donated to the agricultural college of the State 
of Minnesota. 

Sec. 2. That whenever the president and executive 
committee of the State agricultural society shall rec- 
ommend in writing to the governor that a sale of all 
or a part of said swamp lands is necessary, then the 
governor shall, after having given three months notice 
in at least three newspapers in this state of the time 
and place of sale, sell or cause to be sold and convey 
the same to the purchaser or purchasers thereof, all 
or part of said lands upon such terms and conditions 
as the president and executive committee of the State 
agricultural society may direct, providing that the 
place of sale shall be in the county of McLeod. 

Sec. 3. That all moneys arising from the sale of 
said swamp lands, shall be deposited in the ofhce of the 
state treasurer, and subject to the call of the presi- 
dent and executive committee of the State agricultural 
society, and draw^n and expended in such manner as 
they may direct, provided that none of said moneys 
shall be expended or appropriated for any other pur- 
pose than the erection of buildings or the endowment 
of professorships of said agricultural college. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 12, 1861. 
JOINT RESOLUTION, Authorizing the Chairman of 

the Board of Regents, to protect the University 
Lands. 

Whereas, Information has been received by the re- 
gents of the University, that depredations have been 
recently commenced on the valuable timber lands se- 
lected by the regents of the University in the neighbor- 
hood of Morristown : Resolz'ed, by the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota; that the said regents be au- 
thorized to employ some proper person to visit the 
said locality and prosecute trespassers upon the tim- 
bered University lands. 

Approved Feb. 15, 1861. 
AN ACT to provide for the conveyance of the lands 
and the liquidation of the indebtedness of the Re- 
gents of the University of Minnesota. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. The regents of the University of Min- 
nesota are hereby authorized and empowered in their 
discretion to arrange, compromise or liquidate any ex- 
isting indebtedness contracted by the said regents of 
the University of Minnesota, under and by virtue of 
an act approved February twenty-first, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, or of an act approved March eighth, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, or in pursuance of 
any power vested in them by the legislature of the 
Territory or State of Minnesota, and to that end, the 
said regents of the University of Minnesota, are here- 
by authorized and empowered to grant, bargain, sell 
and convey to the holder or holders of any such indebt- 
edness, upon such terms as shall be agreed upon, any 
or all the lands heretofore granted or reserved by Con- 
gress, for the use and support of a state or territorial 
university, and vested in the said regents of the l^ni- 
versity of Minnesota, by section four (4) of article 
eight (8) of the constitution of the State of Minne- 
sota: Provided, That the said regents shall not, by 
virtue of the provisions of this act, pay, allow or com- 
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promise any debt, claim or demand in favor of any 
person or persons who heretofore has been, or now 
are aiding or abetting the rebellion now existing 
against the United States. Provided further. That noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed as an admission on 
the part of the state of the validity of the bonds and 
mortgages executed by the board of regents of the 
late territorial University, or of any obligation exist- 
ing on the part of the state to pay the said alleged 
liabilities. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall operate in any 
manner affirming, ratifying or recognizing the legality 
of any note or notes purporting to have been executed 
by Franklin Steele and Isaac Atwater, on behalf of said 
regents of the University of Minnesota, pursuant to 
any vote or resolution of said regents, but said re- 
gents of the University of Minnesota are hereby fully 
authorized and empowered, in their discretion, to com- 
promise and adjust any indebtedness arising upon said 
notes, or to contest and resist the payment of the same 
as they may be advised, or shall deem most conducive 
to the interests of the state or of said University. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 8, 1862. 

UNITED STATES LAND GRANT. 

[Chapter cxxx, United States Laws, 1862.] 
AN ACT donating Public Lands to the several States 
and Territories which may provide Colleges for the 
Benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : 

Section 1. That there be granted to the several 
states, for the purposes hereinafter mentioned an amount 
of public land, to be apportioned to each state a quan- 
tity equal to thirty thousand acres for each senator 
and representative in Congress to which the states are 
respectively entitled by the apportionment under the 
census of eighteen hundred and sixty: Provided, That 
no mineral lands shall be selected or purchased undei 
the provision of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the land 
aforesaid, after being surveyed, shall be apportioned to 
the several states in sections or subdivisions of sections, 
not less than one quarter of a section ; and whenever 
there are public lands in a state subject to sale at 
private entry at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre, the quantity to which said state shall be entitled 
shall be selected from such lands within the limits of 
such state, and the secretary of the interior is hereby 
directed to issue to each of the states in which there is 
not the quantity of public lands subject to sale at pri- 
vate entry at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
to which said state may be entitled under the provisions 
of this act, land scrip to the amount in acres for the 
deficiency of its distributive share ; said scrip to be sold 
by said states and the proceeds thereof applied to the 
uses and purposes prescribed in this act, and for no 
other use or purpose whatsoever : Provided, That in 
no case shall any state to which land scrip may thus 
be issued be allowed to locate the same within the 
limits of any other state or of any territory of the 
United States, but their assignees may thus locate 
said land scrip upon any of the unappropriated lands 
of the United Stales subject to sale at private entry 
at one dollar and twenty-five cents, or less, per acre : 
And provided further, That not more than one mil- 
lion acres shall be located bv such assignee in any one 
of the states: And provided further. That no such 



location shall be made before one year from the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That all the 
expenses of management, superintendents, and taxes 
from date of selection of said lands, previous to their 
sales, and all expenses incurred in the management and 
disbursement of the moneys which may be received 
therefrom, shall be paid by the states to which they 
may belong, out of the treasury of said states, so that 
the entire proceeds of the sale of said lands shall 
be applied without any diminution whatever to the 
purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all moneys 
derived from the sale of the lands aforesaid by the 
states to which the lands are apportioned, and from 
the sales of land scrip hereinbefore provided, shall be 
invested in stocks of th United States, or of the states, 
or some other safe stocks, yielding not less than five 
per centum upon the par value of said stocks; and 
that the moneys so invested shall constitute a perpetual 
fund, the capital of which shall remain forever un- 
diminished, (except so far as may be provided in 
section fifth of this act,) and the interest of which 
shall be inviolably appropriated, by each state which 
may take and claim the benefit of this act, to the en- 
dowment, support, and maintenance of at least one col- 
lege, where the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
in such manner, as the legislatures of the states may 
respectively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal 
and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions in life. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the grant 
of land and land scrip hereby authorized shall be made 
on the following conditions, to which, as well as to 
the provisions hereinbefore contained, the previous 
assent of the several states shall be signified by legis- 
lative acts: 

First, If any portion of the fund invested, as 
provided by the foregoing section, or any portion of the 
interest thereon, shall, by any action or contingency, be 
diminished or lost, it shall be replaced by the state to 
which it belongs, so that the capital of the fund shall 
remain forever undiminished ; and the annual inter- 
est shall be regularly applied without diminution to 
the purposes mentioned in the fourth section of this 
act, except that a sum not exceeding ten per centum 
upon the amount received by any state under the pro- 
visions of this act, may be expended for the purchase 
of lands for sites or experimental farms, whenever au- 
thorized by the respective legislatures of said states. 

Second, No portion of said fund, nor the interest 
thereon, shall be applied directly or indirectly, under 
any pretence whatever, to the purchase, erection, preser- 
vation or repair of any building or buildings. 

Third, Any state which may take and claim the 
benefit of the provisions of this act shall provide, with- 
in five years, at least not less than one college, as de- 
scribed in the fourth section of this act, or the grant 
to such state shall cease ; and said state shall be bound 
to pay the United States the amount received on any 
lands previously sold, and that the title to purchasers 
under the state shall be valid. 

Fourth, An annual report shall be made regarding 
the progress of each college, recording any improve- 
ments and experiments made, with their cost and re- 
sults, and such other matters, including state industrial 
and economical statistics, as may be supposed useful ; 
one copy of which shall be transmitted by mail free. 
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by each, to all the other colleges which may be en* 
dowed under the provisions of this act, and also one 
copy to the secretary of the interior. 

Fifth, When lands shall be selected from those 
which have been raised to double the minimum price, 
in consequence of railroad grants, they shall be com- 
puted to the states at the maximum price, and the num- 
ber of acres proportionally diminished. 

Sixth. No state while in a condition of rebellion 
or insurrection against the government of the United 
States shall be entitled to the benefits of this act. 

Seventh, No state shall be entitled to the benefits 
of this act unless it shall express its acceptance thereof 
by its legislature within two years from the date of 
its approval by the president. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That land scrip 
issued under the provisions of this act. shall not be 
subject to location until after the first day of Janu- 
ary, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted. That the land 
officers shall receive the same fees for locating land 
scrip issued under the provisions of this act as is now 
allowed for the location of military bounty land war- 
rants under existing laws : Provided, Their maximum 
compensation shall not be thereby increased. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted. That the govern- 
ors of the several states to which scrip shall be issued 
under this act, shall be required to report annually to 
Congress all sales made of such scrip until the whole 
shall be disposed of, the amount received for the same, 
and what appropriation has been made of the proceeds. 

Approved July 2, 1862. 
JOINT RESOLUTION accepting the Donation of 
Lands by Congress for the endowment of an Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

That the donation of public lands by Congress to 
the several states and territories by an act approved 
July 2, 1862, entitled "An act donating lands to the 
several states and territories" which may provide col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
together with all stipulations of said act are assented to 
and accepted by this state. 

Approved January 27, 1863. 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS relating to the State Univer- 
sity and University Lands. 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota : 

Whereas, It is expedient to reduce the expenses 
of managing the University and University Lands of 
this state. 

Resolved, By the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota ; That the state auditor, as ex officio commission- 
er of the state land office, is hereby required to take 
charge of said University lands, and of all buildings and 
grounds belonging to the University, and to lease and 
collect rent for the same, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Chapter sixty-two (62), of the session laws 
of 1862, entitled "an act to establish the State land 
office, and for other purposes," so far as the same are 
or may be applicable. 

Resolved, That the operation of Chapter eighty-sev- 
en (87), of the session laws of 1862, entitled "an act 
to provide for the conveyance of the lands, and the liqui- 
dation of the indebtedness of the regents of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota," and of all other laws conflicting with 
the provisions hereof, is hereby suspended. 

Approved March 5, 1863. 
JOINT RESOLUTION relating to the selection of 
lands donated by Act of Congress for the endow- 
ment of a State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, 



Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 
That the commissioner of the general land of- 
fice is hereby empowered and authorized to select the 
land donated to this state for the endowment of a state 
agricultural and mechanical college by act of Con- 
gress, approved July 2, 1862, according to the provis- 
ions of said act, and such rules as may be prescribed 
by the secretary of the interior. 
Approved March 3, 1863. 

AN ACT relating to the University of Minnesota: 

Section 1. Amendment to Section 4. Board of Re* 
gents — term of office — Regents to give bond for faith- 
ful performance of duties — in what sum. 

S'ection 2. When board to hold annual meeting. 

Section 3. Election of President — quorum. 

Section 4. Power of Board of Regents — not to be 
interested In purchase of lands under provisions of 
this act 

Section 5. Lands by whom conveyed. 

F'ection 6. Nothing shall be taken as an admission 
of the validity of the aforesaid claims. 

Section 7. What to be exempt from attachment, 
garnishee, etc. 

Section 8. Present Regent and officers to turn over 
all books, records, etc., to the Regents herein ap- 
pointed. 

Section 9. Authorized to open a school In Univer- 
sity building. 

Section 10. Operations of certain sections suspend- 
ed. 

Section 11. When act to take effect. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : • 

Section 1. Section four of chapter eighty of the 
session laws of 1860, being an act entitled "An act pro- 
viding for the government and regulation of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota," approved February 14th, 1860, is 
hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 4. O. C. Merriman, John S. Pillsbury and 
John Nicols, are hereby appointed sole regents of the 
University of Minnesota, for the term of two years 
from the day of the passage of this act. Before en- 
tering upon the duties of this office, each of said regents 
shall give a bond to the State of Minnesota, executed by 
himself, and not less than two sureties, to be approved 
by the state auditor, in the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, conditioned for the faithful and honest per- 
formance of his duties as regent. Said bond shall be 
filed in the office of the secretary of state. 

Sec. 2. Said regents shall hold an annual meeting 
in the month of March in each year, and such special 
meetings as may be called by the president or by any 
two regents. 

Sec. 3. Said regents shall elect one of their own 
number president, and a majority shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Sec. 4. Said regents are hereby fully authorized 
and empowered in their discretion, to arrange, com- 
promise, settle and pay any and all claims and demands 
of whatever nature, against the University of Minne- 
sota, or the regents thereof, and to that end said regents 
are hereby fully authorized and empowered to sell at 
public or private sale, and convey in satisfaction of any 
of said claims or demands, or for cash, or on credit, in 
whole or part, any of the lands donated to the State 
of Minnesota by the United States, by an act of Con- 
gress, entitled "An act donating to the States of Minne- 
sota and Oregon, certain lands reserved by Congress 
for the Territories of Minnesota and Oregon, for Uni- 
versity purposes," approved March 2d, 1861. Provided 
however^ That the whole amount of lands so sold and 
conveyed, shall not exceed twelve thousand acres, and all 
conveyances of lands after that amount, shall have been 
conveyed, shall be absolutely void. No one of said 
regents shall be interested directly or indirectly in the 
purchase of any lands conveyed under the provisions of 
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this act. Said regents may, in their discretion, au- 
thorize the state auditor to sell at public sale, the lands 
hereby authorized to be sold, or any part thereof. And 
Provided further. That if any person or persons shall 
purchase any of the lands mentioned in this act, upon 
which other parties have made improvements, they shall 
be required to pay the owner of said improvements their 
appraised value, such value to be appraised by one of 
the regents, and the county treasurer and chairman of 
the board of supervisors of the county where the land 
may be situated, and one-half of such appraised value 
shall be paid at the time of sale and the balance with- 
in six months thereafter, with interest at seven per 
cent, per annum, with proper security, to be approved 
by said county treasurer. Provided, That in appraising 
improvements upon any of the lands aforesaid, the ap- 
praisers shall take into consideration and shall deduct 
from the value of any such improvements, any waste or 
damage to said lands by the parties making the im- 
provements or occupying the lands. 

Sec. 5. Conveyances of land under the provisions 
of this act, shall be executed by the president and 
treasurer of the board of regents, in the name of and 
under the seal of the University of Minnesota, and 
such conveyances shall pass all the right, title and in- 
terest of said University, as well as of the State of 
Minnesota, in and to the lands conveyed. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act contained shall be held 
or taken as an admission of the legal validity of any of 
the claims or demands aforesaid, or of any obligation to 
provide for the payment thereof. 

Sec. 7. All personal property of every nature and 
description, including notes, accounts, stocks, bonds, 
claims and demands belonging to said University, or 
the regents thereof, as well as the proceeds of all sales 
of lands sold or conveyed under the provisions of this 
act, while the same are in the hands of, or under the 
control of the said University or the regents thereof, 
or of any one of them, or of any person for them, or 
either of them, or for said University, or of any state 
officer, shall be exempt from attachment, garnishee, proc- 
ess, proceedings, supplementary to execution and levy 
or sale on execution, or any other process issuing out of 
any court, until otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 8. The present regents of the University and 
their secretary, treasurer, chancellor and any and every 
other officer appointed by said regents, as well as the 
auditor of state, are hereby required to turn over to 
the regents herein appointed, on demand, all books, rec- 
ords, papers, claims, notes, bonds, stocks and personal 
property of every description belonging to said Univer- 
sity or the regents thereof, and the care of all lands be- 
longing to the University and of the University build- 
ings and grounds, and the leasing of the same and col- 
lecting of rent, as well as the adjusting and collecting 
of all claims of every nature, due or to become due to 
said University or the regents thereof, as well as claims 
for trespasses committed, are hereby committed to the 
regents herein appointed and their successors. 

Sec. 9. Said regents are hereby authorized to open 
or cause to be opened, a school in said University 
building; Provided, That no part of the funds of the 
University shall be expended for the support of the 
same. 

Sec. 10. The operation of sections two, three, sev- 
en, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fifteen of chapter 
eighty of the session laws of 1860, entitled as hereinbe- 
fore recited, is hereby suspended until otherwise pro- 
vided by law. 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect and be in force 



from and after its passage, and may at any time be 
altered, amended or repealed by the legislature. 

Approved March 4, 1864. 
AN ACT of Congress extending the' time within which 
the States and Territories may accept the grant of 
lands made by the act entitled. An Act donating 
public lands to the several States and Territories 
which may provide Colleges for the benefit of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts, approved July 2, 
1862. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
Assembled : 

Section' 1. That any state or territory may ac- 
cept, and shall be entitled to the benefit of the act 
entitled An Act donating public lands to the several 
states and territories which may provide colleges for 
the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, by expressing its acceptance there- 
of as provided in said act, within two years from the 
date of the approval of this act, subject, however, to 
the conditions in said act contained. 

Sec. 2. And it is further enacted that the benefit of 
the provisions of this act, and of the said act ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, be, and the same are hereby extend- 
ed to the State of West Virginia. 

Approved April 14, 1864. 
^A' ACT to amend an Act entitled An Act Relating to 
the University of Minnesota, approved March 4, 
1864. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. Section four of said act entitled An 
Act relating to the University of Minnesota, approved 
March four, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, is here- 
by amended by striking out the word "Supervisors" in 
the thirtieth line of said section and inserting in the 
place thereof the words "County Commissioners." 

Sec. 2. The following section is hereby added to 
said act at the end thereof: 

Sec. 12. The said regents are hereby fully author- 
ized and empowered, in their discretion, to ratify and 
confirm any settlements heretofore made and to settle 
and arrange any and all claims and demands against 
the University of Minnesota or the regents thereof, 
which have been attempted to be settled by prior re- 
gents, or in settlement of which prior regents of the' 
University of Minnesota have conveyed or attempt- 
ed or promised or agreed to convey, any of the lands 
mentioned in section four of said act, and to sell and 
convey such lands in like manner as provided in said 
Fection four : Provided, However, that the lands hereby 
authorized to be conveyed, in settlement of such claims 
and demands shall not constitute any part of and shall 
be exclusive of the twelve thousand acres mentioned in 
said section four. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 2, 1865. 
AN ACT to amend Chapter one hundred and thirty-four 
(134) of the Compiled Statutes, in regard to the 
Agricultural College of Minnesota. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That chapter one hundred and thirty- 
four of the compiled statutes of Minnesota, being an act 
entitled "An Act for the establishment of a State Agri- 
cultural college," passed March ten, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, be amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. That so much of section sixteen, in town- 
ship one hundred and fifteen, range twenty-eight, as 
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may be purchased by the state, or by the agricultural 
college board, or as may be donated to the state, and 
all lands adjacent, that have been or hereafter may be 
donated, the quantity of said donation to be not less 
than four hundred and eighty acres, be and the same 
is hereby set aside for the purpose of an experimental 
farm and site for an agricultural college under the 
name and style of ^*The Agricultural College of Min- 
nesota." 

Sec. 2. There shall be established on said lands an 
agricultural college. The design of the institution es- 
tablished by this act is to fulfill on the part of the 
state, the conditions named in article third, of section 
five, of the act of Congress, approved July two, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, entitled "An Act donating pub- 
lic lands to the several states and territories which may 
provide colleges, for the benefit of agriculture and 
mechanic arts," and to afford thorough instruction in 
agriculture and the sciences connected therewith, and 
for that purpose the institution shall combine physical 
with intellectual education, and shall be a high semin- 
ary of learning, in which the graduates of the- common 
schools of both sexes, can commence, pursue and finish 
a course of study terminating in thorough theoretic and 
practical instructions in those sciences and arts which 
bear directly upon agriculture and kindred industrial 
pursuits. 

Sec. 3. The course of instruction shall embrace the 
English language and literature, mathematics, civil en- 
gineering, agricultural chemistry, animal and vegetable 
anatomy, physiology, the veterinary art, entomology, ge- 
ology, political, rural and household horticulture, moral 
philosophy, history, book-keeping, and especially the ap- 
plication of science and the mechanic arts to practical 
agriculture. 

Sec. 4. A full course of study shall embrace not 
less than four years. The agricultural college board 
may institute a partial course for students who do not 
desire to receive the full course. They may also adopt 
such course of lectures as they may deem best. 

Sec. 5. The board shall determine the time of com- 
mencing and the length of the scholastic term or terms 
of each year, and number of hours, which shall not be 
less than two or more than four daily, and which may 
be different at different seasons of the year, that shall be 
devoted by each student to labor; and shall make such 
rules in regard to payment of tuitions as they may deem 
most conducive to the interests of the institution, until 
appropriations for its support shall be sufficient without 
the payment of tuition. 

Sec. 6. That a board is hereby constituted and estab- 
lished which shall be known as "The Agricultural Col- 
lege Board." It shall consist of the governor of the 
state, the secretary of the state, and the president of 
the State agricultural society, who shall be ex-officio 
members of the board ; and four members of said board 
shall be elected by the legislature of this state, as fol- 
lows: At the present session of the legislature, there 
shall be one member elected for one year, one for two 
years, one for three years, and one for four years, and 
annually thereafter there shall be elected one member 
for the term of four years. Any vacancy in said board 
may be filled by a majority of the members of the board, 
and a majority shall be a quorum for the transaction of 
business. Each member of such board shall, before en- 
tering upon the duties of his office take and subscribe an 
oath to support the constitution of the United States and 
of the State of Minnesota, and to faithfully discharge the 
duties of his office. When the said board shall decide 
the number of students that may be accommodated, and 
receive instructions at said agricultural college, said 



students shall be equally apportioned among the various 
senatorial districts, and the senators and representa- 
tives shall recommend such young men as they, in their 
judgment shall deem to be entitled to the privileges of 
education at such college. 

Sec. 7. The agricultural college board shall have 
the government, care and management of the farm and 
college, and direct the disposition and use of any moneys 
appropriated or donated to the college, or to which the 
college may at any time be entitled. 

Sec. 8. The agricultural college board shall hold 
their first meeting at St. Paul upon call of the gov- 
ernor, and may adopt rules for their future time and 
place of meeting, and for their own government, not 
inconsistent herewith. They shall choose from their 
own number a president and treasurer. They shall 
choose a secretary, who may or may not be a member 
of the board as they shall determine. Said officers shall 
hold their offices two years from the last Wednesday of . 
February, or till their successors are chosen. 

Sec. 9. The duties of said officers shall be prescribed 
by the board, and not inconsistent herewith, and they 
may demand and receive from the treasurer a bond with 
such sureties as they shall prescribe. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of the agricultural 
college board, and they are hereby vested w^ith power 
and authority. Provided always. That they incur no ex- 
penses or debts beyond the moneys that may have been 
appropriated or donated, and within their immediate 
control, to erect, provide and keep suitable and proper 
buildings, and establish and maintain schools therein, 
improve and furnish the farm, and to adopt and execute 
such measures as they may deem necessary to secure 
ihe successful operation of the college, and promote its 
designed objects. 

Sec. 11. The secretary shall record all proceedings 
of the board and of the faculty ; and all regulations and 
rules for the government of the college. He shall keep 
a careful account with each field, in connection with a 
plan of the farming lands, in which shall be shown the 
manner and cost of preparing the ground, the kind of 
crops, time of planting or sowing, condition, time and 
manner of harvesting, the labor devoted to each process 
and its cost, with cost of preparing and maturing crops 
for market, price for which it is sold, and such other 
matters as the agricultural college board shall require 
(of) him. The record shall, at reasonable hours, be op>en 
to the inspection of any citizen of the State, and the 
secretary shall report to the governor, on or before the 
first day of December of each year, which report shall 
embrace the proceedings of the board, and the faculty, 
and the condition and situation of the college farm. 

Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of the board to choose 
a president of the college and such professors, teachers, 
superintendents and employees as the necessities of the 
institution demand, who shall be paid such compensation 
as the board shall determine, and whose duties shall be 
prescribed by the board. 

Sec. 13. The president of the college shall be its 
chief executive officer, and it shall be his duty to see that 
the rules and regulations of the agricultural college 
board and of the faculty be observed. 

Sec. 14. The president, professors and superinten- 
dents, and the secretary of the agricultural college 
board shall constitute the faculty. The faculty shall 
have the special charge of the college and farm, and 
shall, with the consent of the board make all needful 
rules and regulations necessary for the government and 
discipline of the same, regulating the routine of study, 
labor, meals, and duties and exercises necessary to the 
preservation of morals, health and decorum. 
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Sec. 15. That all swamp lands in McLeod County 
donated to the agricultural college of the State of Min- 
nesota, by act of the legislature, approved March twelve, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, shall be 
deemed to be inviolably set apart and donated for the 
use and benefit of the agricultural college of Minnesota. 

Sec. 16. That whenever the governor shall, upon 
the recommendation of the agricultural college board, 
deem the sale of a part or all of said swamp lands nec- 
essary, he shall order the commissioner of the state 
land office to sell the same, who shall, thereupon, pro- 
ceed to have the same appraised and sold, same as school 
lands are now appraised and sold, except that such lands 
may be sold at or above any appraised value, not less 
than two and one-half dollars per acre, and all moneys 
arising from such sales shall be deposited in the office oi 
the state treasurer, subject to the order of the agricul- 
tural college board, and be drawn and expended in such 
manner as they may direct. Provided, That none of said 
moneys shall be expended for any other purpose than the 
erection of agricultural colle{:e buildings upon the farm 
herein referred to, or the improvement of the farm, or 
the endowment of professorships of the college. And 
until said lands are sold they shall be under the control 
of the agricultural college board, and may be used foi 
the benefit of the college, or may be rented, and the 
money arising therefrom shall be used for the benefit of 
the college. 

Sec. 17. That the interest of all moneys and pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale of all the lands donated to 
the State of Minnesota by act of Congress, approved 
July two, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, entitled "An 
act donating public lands to the several states and ter- 
ritories which may provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts," be and the same is 
hereby applied and appropriated annually to the main* 
tenance and support of the agricultural college of Min* 
nesota, and the same shall be drawn from the state treas- 
ury upon the order of the president of the agricultural 
board, countersigned by the secretary of the board. 

Sec. 18. When the necessary buildings shall have 
been erected and the college provided, it shall be the 
duty of the governor of the state to certify the fact to 
the secretary of the interior, and sec that the title to the 
lands donated by Congress to the state, herein referred 
to, shall be perfected in the state. 

Sec. 19. That for the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the provisions of this act, the sum of five thousand 
dollars for the year one thousand, eight hundred and 
sixty-five, be and the same is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the same to be paid on warrants drawn by the presi- 
dent, and countersigned by the secretary of the agri- 
cultural college board. 

Sec. 20. That chapter sixty-five of the general 
Jaws of eighteen hundred and sixty-one, entitled an act 
to donate swamp lands in the county of McLeod to the 
agricultural college of the State of Minnesota, be and 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 21. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 2, 1865. 
AN ACT to amend an act entitled "An Act relating to 
the University of Minnseota,*' approi*ed March 4, 

iS64. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Section 1. The terms of office of the regents of the 
University of Minnesota, as limited in section one of 
said act, is hereby extended two years from the fourth 
day of March, 1866, and the said regents shall have the 



same powers that they now have for and during the 
period of said two years from March 4, 1866. 

Sec. 2. So much of section four of said original 
act, to which this is an amendment, as reads: **That 
the whole amount of lands so sold and conveyed shall 
not exceed twelve thousand acres," shall be amended so 
as to read : That the whole amount of lands so sold 
and conveyed shall not exceed fourteen thousai^d acres, 
and all conveyances of lands after fourteen thousand 
acres shall have been conveyed shall be absolutely void. 

Skc. 3. The said regents are hereby empowered and 
authorized in their discretion, if by them deemed neces- 
sary for the interests of the University, to borrow ten 
thousand dollars, in anticipation of and to be repaid 
from the proceeds of the sales of lands aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved February 28, 1866. 
AJV ACT 0/ Congress to amend the fifth section of an 
act entitled **An Act Donating Public Lands to the 
seiferal States and Territories which may provide 
Colleges for the benefit of Agriculture and the Me' 
chanic Arts" approved July two, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, so as to extend the time within which 
the provisions of said act shall be accepted and 
such colleges established. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 

Assembled : 

That the time in which the several states may com- 
ply with the provisions of the act of July two, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, entitled "An Act Donating Pub- 
lic Lands to the several States and Territories which 
may provide Colleges for the benefit of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts," is hereby extended so that the 
acceptance of the benefits of said act may be expressed 
within three years from the passage of this act, and 
the colleges required by the said act may be provided 
within five years from the date of the filing of such 
acceptance with the commissioner of the general land 
office: ProT'ided, That when any territory shall be- 
come a state and be admitted into the Union, such new 
state shall be entitled to the benefits of the said act 
of July two, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, by ex- 
pressing the acceptance therein required within three 
years from the date of its admission into the Union, and 
providing the college or colleges within five years 
after such acceptance, as prescribed in this act : Pro- 
vided further. That any state which has heretofore ex- 
pressed its acceptance of the act herein referred to, shall 
have the period of five years within which to provide at 
least one college, as described in the fourth section of 
said act, after the time for providing said college, ac- 
cording to the act of July second, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, shall have expired. 

Approved July 23, 1866. 

A JOIST RESOLUTION Authorizing the Regents 
of the State University to make a certain contract: 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 
That the regents of the State University, be and 
they are hereby authorized, with the approval of the gov- 
ernor of the state, to enter into a contract with and em- 
ploy counsel to prosecute the claim of this state against 
the United States to seventy-two sections of land, for the 
use of the State University, upon a contingent compen- 
sation in land or money, as the regents in their judg- 
ment may deem for the best interest of the University. 

Approved February IS, 1867. 

AN ACT to appropriate money to the University of 
Minnesota, 
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Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That the sum of fifteen thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated to be 
expended in repairing and furnishing the University 
building, and for the employment of teacher or teachers 
for the purpose of commencing the grammar and nor- 
mal department of the University of Minnesota. 

Sec. 2. The said sum to be paid on warrants drawn 
by the president and countersigned by the treasurer of 
the board of regents of the University of Minnesota, 
and that on presentation of such warrants to the state 
auditor it shall be his duty to draw warrants on the 
state treasurer for a like amount, such money to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the board of regents of 
the University of Minnesota. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 9, 1867. 
AN ACT to re-organize and provide for the government 
and regulation of the University of Minnesota, and 
to establish an Agricultural College therein. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. The object of the University of Minne- 
sota, established by the constitution, at or near the Falls 
of Saint Anthony, shall be to provide the means of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the various branches 
of literature, science and the arts, and such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and mechanic arts, 
including military tactics, and other scientific and 
classical studies. 

Sec. 2. There shall be established in the University 
of Minnesota five or more colleges or departments, that 
is to say, a department of elementary instruction, a col- 
lege of science, literature and the arts, a college of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, including military tactics, 
a college or department of law, and also a college or 
department of medicine. 

Sec. 3. The government of the University shall be 
vested in a board of nine regents, of whom the governor 
of the state and state superintendent of public in- 
struction shall be ex-officio members, and the seven re- 
maining members thereof shall be appointed by the 
governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate. Whenever a vacancy therein occurs for any 
cause, the same shall be filled for the unexpired term in 
the same manner. Of the regents thus appointed two 
shall be commissioned and hold their offices for one year, 
and two for two years, and three for three years. 
Their successors shall be appointed in like manner, 
and shall hold their offices for the full term of three 
years from the first Wednesdav of March succeeding 
their appointments, and until their successors are ap- 
pointed and qualified. 

Sec. 4. The regents of the University shall consti- 
tute a body corporate under the name and style of 
"University of Minnesota"; and by that name may sue 
and be sued, contract and be contracted with, make and 
use a common seal and alter the same at pleasure. A 
majority of their number shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business, and a less number may ad- 
journ from time to time. 

Sec. 5. The board of regents shall elect from the 
members of the board, a president of the board, secre- 
tary and treasurer, who shall hold their respective of- 
fices during the pleasure of the board. And the presi- 
dent and treasurer each before entering upon the duties 
of his office, shall execute a bond in the penal sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, with at least two suPficient sure- 



ties, to the State of Minnesota, to be approved by the 
governor, conditioned for the faithful and honest per- 
formance of the duties of his office acording to the law, 
which bonds, when so approved shall be filed in the 
office of the secretary of the state. 

Sec. 6. The board of regents shall have power and 
it shall be their duty to enact by-laws for the govern- 
ment of the University of Minnesota in all its depart- 
ments, to elect a president of the University, and the 
requisite number of professors, instructors, officers and 
employees, and to fix their salaries, also the term of 
office of each, and to determine the moral and educa- 
tional qualifications of applicants for admission, and in 
the department of professors, instructors and other 
officers, and assistants of the University, and in pre- 
scribing the studies and exercises thereof, and in all 
the management and government thereof, no partiality 
or preference shall be shown to one sect or religious de- 
nomination over another, nor shall anything sectarian 
be taught therein, and the board* of regents shall have 
power to regulate the course of instruction, and pre- 
scribe the books and authorities to be used, and also 
confer such degrees and grant such diplomas as are 
usual in universities, in their discretion. It shall be the 
duty of the secretary to record all the proceedings of 
the board, and carefully preserve all books and papers, 
and before entering upon the duties of his office he shall 
take and subscribe an oath to perform his duties hon- 
estly and faithfully as such officer. It shall be the duty 
of the treasurer to keep an exact and faithful account 
of all moneys, bills receivable and evidences of indebt- 
edness and all securities and property, received or paid 
out by him, and before entering upon his duties he 
shall take and subscribe an oath that he will well and 
faithfully perform the duties of treasurer thereof. It 
shall be the duty of the president to preside at the 
meetings of the board ; and in case of his inability to 
preside the board may appoint a president pro tempore. 

Sec. 7. In addition to all the rights, immunities, 
franchises and endowments heretofore granted or con- 
ferred to or upon the University of Minnesota for the 
endowment, support and maintenance thereof, there 
shall be and is hereby inviolably appropriated and placed 
at the disposal of the board of regents thereof, to be 
drawn from the state treasury upon the order of the 
president, drawn upon the state auditor, countersigned 
by the secretary of the board and payable to the order 
of the treasurer of the board, all the interest and income 
of the fund to be derived from the sales of all the lands 
granted and to be granted to the State of Minnesota, 
by virtue of an act of Congress entitled, "An act do- 
nating lands to the several states and territories which 
may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, approved July 2nd, A. D. 1862, 
and also all such gifts, grants and contributions to the 
endowment thereof, as may be derived from any and 
all sources. 

Sec. 8. And in order to efTect a settlement of all re- 
maining indebtedness of the University, all the powers 
and authorities given by chapter 18, of the laws of 
1864, entitled "An act relating to the University of 
Minnesota," and chapter 11, of the laws of 1866, en- 
titled "An act to amend an act entitled an act of re- 
lating to the University of Minnesota, approved March 
4, 1864," to the regents therein mentioned, and hereby 
given to and conferred upon the board of regents of 
the University of Minnesota aforesaid ; and the said acts 
are hereby continued and shall be in force until such 
outstanding indebtedness is fully liquidated. 

Sec, 9. The first meeting of the board of regents 
under the provisions of this act, shall be holden at the 
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University building, on the first Wednesday of March, 
1868, at which meeting the officers of the board shall be 
elected, and the annual meetings of the board shall be 
holden on the second Tuesday of December in each and 
every year thereafter. Special meetings of the board 
shall be called and holden at such times and in such 
manner as the board of regents shall determine. 

Sec. 10. Any person or persons contributing a sum 
of not less than fifteen thousand dollars, shall have the 
privilege of endowing a professorship in the University, 
the name and object of which shall be designated by 
the board of regents. 

Sec. 11. The said board of regents shall succeed to 
and have the control of the bodks, records, buildings 
and all other property of the University; and the pres- 
ent board of regents shall be dissolved immediately 
upon the organization of the board herein provided for; 
Provided, That all contracts made at that time binding 
upon the board then dissolved, shall be assumed and 
discharged by their successors in office. 

Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of the board of re- 
gents herein provided for, to make arrangements for se- 
curing suitable lands, pursuant to the act of Congress 
above mentioned, in the vicinity of the University, for 
an experimental farm ; and as soon as may be thereafter, 
to make such improvements thereon as will render the 
same available for experimental purposes in connection 
with the course in the agricultural college; and for such 
purpo^'e the board of regents is hereby auihorized to 
expend a sum not exceeding the amount specified in the 
act of Congress aforesaid. 

Sec. 13. On or before the second Tuesday of De- 
cember in each and every year, the board of regents, 
through their president, shall make a report in detail to 
the governor, showing the progress, condition, and wants 
of the University, and recording any improvements and 
experiments made, with their costs and results ; the num- 
ber of professors and students; the amount of receipts 
and disbursements, together with the nature, costs and 
results of all important investigations and experiments; 
and such other matters including state, industrial and 
economic statistics, as may be deemed important or 
useful, one copy of which shall be transmitted to all 
the other colleges which shall be endowed under the 
provisions of said act of Congress, and also one copy 
to the secretary of the interior. 

Sec. 14. The president of the University shall be 
president of the faculty and the executive head of the in- 
stitution in all its departments. As such officer he shall 
have authority subject to the board of regents, to give 
general direction to the practical affairs and scientific in- 
vestigations of the University, and in the recess of the 
board of regents, to remove any employee or subordi- 
nate officer not a membe-r of the faculty, and supply for 
the time, any vacancies thus created ; and so long as 
the interesls of the institution require it, he shall be 
charged with the duties of one of the professorships; 
and it shall be the duty of the president of the Univer- 
sity to make to the superintendent of public instruction, 
on or before the second Tuesday of December in each 
and every year, a report in detail, showing the progress 
and condition of the University, the number of pro- 
fessors and students, the nature, cost and results of all 
important investigations and experiments, and such other 
matters, including indu<:trial and economical statis- 
tics as he shall deem useful. 

Sec. 15. Chapter eighty of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, and so much and such parts of 
any and all acts and laws, whether general or special, 
as are inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are 
hereby repealed. 



Sec. 16. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved February 18, 1868. 
AN ACT to amend title two, chapter thirty-eight (38), 

General Statutes, relating to public lands. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. Title two, chapter thirty -eight, of the 
general statutes, is hereby amended by adding to the end 
thereof as follows, that is to say: 

Sec. 57. All lands donated to the State of Minne- 
sota by the United States, by act of Congress entitled, 
An act donating to the states of Minnesota and Ore- 
gon certain lands reserved by Congress for the terri- 
tories of Minnesota and Oregon for University purposes, 
approved March second, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-one, and an act of Congress entitled an act do- 
nating public 'lands to the several states and territories 
which may provide colleges for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, approved July second, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and any part 
or portion of such lands, upon the written request of 
the board of regents of the University of Minnesota, to 
the commissioner of the State land office shall be ap- 
praised and sold, and the minimum price thereof shall 
be the same, and permits for the cutting of timber 
thereon, and upon any part of the same shall be grant- 
ed, and the minimum price of such timber shall be 
fixed, and the right to cnt grass and gather cranberries 
and make maple sugar thereon, nr on any part of the 
same, shall be sold and all moneys arising therefrom, 
except as hereinafter provided, shall be invested, and 
a full record thereof shall be kept and a report 
thereof shall be made annually to the legislature, and 
all trespasses upon said lands, or any of the same shall 
be prosecuted by the same officer or officers, respectively, 
and in the same manner, in every respect as is now 
provided by law respecting school lands, except that 
there shall be written on the bonds purchased, bonds 
of the University of Minnesota, transferable only upon 
the order of the governor ; and such officers respective- 
ly, shall have the same powers and perform the same 
duties as are provided by law respecting such school 
lands. And the proceeds of the sale of such lands 
above mentioned, when so invested, shall constitute a 
permanent ^fund, and the same shall be called the Uni- 
versity fund ; and there shall be and is hereby inviolably 
appropriated and placed at the disposal of the board of 
regents of the University of Minnesota, to be drawn 
from the state treasury in the same manner as the inter- 
est and increase of the fund derived from the sales of 
land granted to the State of Minnesota by act of Con- 
gress, approved July second, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-two, as now provided by law, all of the 
interest and increase of such University fund; and also 
all the pro'.eeds of the sales of such timber and grass. 

Sec. 2. Sec. 58. Nothing in this act contained shall 
in any way modify or affect the powers conferred by, or 
the provi'iions of section eight of an act to re-organize 
and provide for the government and regulation of the 
University of Minnesota, and to establish an agricul- 
tural college therein, approved February nineteen, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty eight. 

Sec. 3. Sec. 59. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage. 

Apj)roved March 5, 1868. 
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AX ACT to appropriate money to the University of 
Minnesota. 

He it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
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Section 1. That the sum of ten thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated to 
lit expended in repairing the University building, and 
for library and philosophical and chemical apparatus 
for the University of Minnesota. 

Sec. 2. The said sum to be paid on warrants drawn 
by the president and countersigned by the treasurer of 
the board of regents of the University of Minnesota, 
and on presentation of such warrants to the auditor of 
state, he shall draw his warrants on the state treasurer 
in favor of the treasurer of the board of regents for 
like amounts, such money to be expended under the 
direction of said board of regents. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 7, 1870. 
AN ACT of Congress authorizing the allowance of the 
claim of the State of Minnesota to Lands for the 
support of a State University. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : 

That the commissioner of the general land office 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed in adjust- 
ing the claim of the State of Minnesota to lands for 
the support of a State University, to approve and cer- 
tify selections of land made by the governor of said 
state, to the full amount of seventy-two sections men- 
tioned in the act of Congress, approved Feb. 26, 1857, 
without taking into account the lands that were re- 
served at the time of the admission of the state into 
the Union and donated to said state by the act of Con- 
gress approved March 2, 1861. 

Approved July 8, 1870. 
AN ACT to provide for a Geological and Natural His- 
tory Survey of the State and entrust the same to 
the University of Minnesota: 

Section 1. Geolcgical and natural history survey 
authorized to be made by the University of Mlnne- 
sotai 

Section 2. Object of the geolcgical survey. 

Section 3. Object of the natural history survey. 

Section 4. Manner of conducting the surveys. 

Section 5. Provides for meteorological statistics, 
and a map of the state. 

Section 6. Natural history and geolcgical specimens 
to be prepared, and museum to be established at the 
University. 

Section 7. A geological map cf the state authorized 
to be made. 

Section 8. Annual repcrt cf the beard of regents 
to. be made to the governor. 

Section 9. Annual appropriation of one thousand 
dollars for expenses. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the board of 
regents of the University of Minnesota to cause to be 
begun as soon as may be practicable, and to carry on 
a thorough geological and natural history survey of 
the state. 

Sec. 2. The geological survey shall be carried on 
with a view to a complete account of the mineral king- 
dom as represented in the state, including the number, 
order, dip, and magnitude of the several geological 
strata, their richness in ores, corals, clays, peats, salines 
and mineral waters, marls, cements, building stones and 
other useful materials, the value of said substances 
for economical purposes and their accessibility; also 
an accurate chemical analysis of the various rocks, 
soils, ores, clay, peats, marls and other mineral sub- 
stances, of which complete and exact records shall be 
made. 

Sec. 3. The natural history survey shall include, 



first, an examination of the vegetable productions of 
the state, embracing all trees, shrubs, herbs and grasses, 
native or naturalized in the state; second, a complete 
and scientific account of the animal kingdom as prop- 
erly represented in the state, including all mammalia, 
fishes, reptiles, birds and insects. 

Sec. 4. The said surveys and examinations shall 
be made in the manner and order following: First, 
the geological survey proper, together with the neces- 
sary and implied mineral ogical investigations, all of 
which shall be undertaken so soon as may be prac' 
ticable, and be carried forward with such expedition as 
may be consistent with economy and thoroughness; sec- 
ond, the botanical examinations; third, zoological in- 
vestigations. Provided, However, that whenever the said 
board of regents may fmd it most economical to prose- 
cute different portions of the surveys in conjunction, 
or that the public interest demands it, they may, in 
their discretion, depart from the above prescribed order. 
And in the employment of assistants in the said sur- 
veys the said board of regents shall at all times give 
the preference to the students and graduates of the 
University of Minnesota, Provided, The same be well 
qualified for the duties. 

Sec. 5. The said board of regents shall also cause 
to be collected and tabulated such meteorological statis- 
tics as may be needed to account for the varieties of cli- 
mate in the different parts of the state ; also to cau§e 
to be ascertained [by] barometrical observation or 
other appropriate means the relation, elevations and de- 
pressions of the different parts of the state ; and also on 
or before the completion of the said surveys to cause to 
be compiled from such actual surveys and measurement: 
as may be necessary, an accurate map of the state, 
which map when approved by the governor shall be the 
official map of the state. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the said board of re- 
gents to cause proper specimens, skillfully prepared, 
secured and labelled of all rocks, soils, ores, coals, 
fossils, cements, building stones, plants, woods, skins 
and skeletons of animals, birds, insects and fishes, and 
other mineral, vegetable and animal substances and or- 
ganisms discovered or examined in the course of said 
surveys, to be preserved for public inspection free of 
cost, in the University of Minnesota, in rooms conven- 
ient of access and properly warmed, lighted, ventilated 
and furnished, and in charge of a proper scientific cu- 
rator ; and they shall also, whenever the same may be 
practicable, cause duplicates in reasonable numbers and 
quantities of the above named specimens, to be collected 
and preserved for the purpose of exchanges with other 
state universities and scientific institutions, of which lat- 
ter the Smithsonian institute at Washington shall have 
the preference. 

Sec. 7. Said board of regents shall cause a geologi- 
cal map of the state to be made, as soon as may be 
practicable, upon which, by colors and other appropri- 
ate means and devices, the various geological for- 
mations shall be represented. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the said board of 
regents, through their president to make, on or before 
the second Tuesday in December in each and every 
year, a report showing the progress of the said sur- 
veys, accompanied by such maps, drawings, and speci- 
fications as may be necessary and proper to exemplify 
the same to the governor, who shall lay the same before 
the legislature ; and the said board of regents upon 
the completion of any separate portion of the said 
surveys, to cause to be prepared a memoir or final re- 
port, which shall embody in a convenient manner all 
useful and important information accumulated in the 
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roarse of the investigation of the particular depart- 
ment or portion, which report or memoir shall like- 
wise be communicated through the governor to the 
legislature. 

Sec. 9. To carry out the provisions of this act the 
sum of one thousand dollars per annum is hereby ap- 
propriated, to be drawn and expended by the [said] 
board of regents of the University of Minnesota. 

Sec. 10. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its approval. 

Approved March 1, 1872. 
AN ACT to amend Chapter One, of the Sessions Laws 

of /86S, relating to the University of Minnesota. 

Section 1. Amendment to section two, chapter cne 
of session laws of 1858, relating to colleges or depart- 
ments in the State University. 

Section 2. Amendment of section three of said act, 
relating to the government of the University. 

Section 3. Amendment of section four of said act, 
relating to voting members. 

Section 4. Amendment to section Ave of said act, 
relating to the secretary. 

Section 5. Amendment to section Ave of said act, 
relating to the election of a vice president. 

Section 6. Amendment to section thirteen of said 
act, relating to the annual report of regents. 

Section 7. Amendment of section fourteen of said 
act, relating to the annual report of the President of 
the University. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne 

sota: 

Section 1. That section two, of chapter one, of the 
session laws of 1868, entitled an act to organize and 
provide for the government and regulation of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and to establish an agricultural 
college therein, be amended so as to read as follows: 

There shall be established in the University of Min- 
nesota, five or more colleges or departments, that is to 
say, a department of elementary instruction, a college 
of science, literature and the arts, a college of agricul- 
ture, including military tactics, a college of the mechanic 
arts, a college or department of law, and also a college 
or department of medicine. The department of ele- 
mentary instruction may be dispened with, at such rate, 
in such wise, as may seem just and proper to the board 
of regents. 

Sec. 2. That section three of said act, shall be 
amended by striking out the four first lines of the sec- 
tion, down to and including the word "members," and 
inserting instead thereof the following: 

The government of the University shall be [invest- 
ed] in a board of ten regents, of which the governor of 
the state, the state superintendent of public instruction, 
and the president of the University shall be members, 
ex-officio: and add at the end of said section, the words, 
the president of the University shall have the same 
rights, powers and privileges as other members, except 
the right of voting, and he shall be ex-officio, the corre- 
sponding secretary of the board of regents. 

Sec. 3. That section four of said act shall be 
amended by striking out the words, "their number" in 
the sixth line and inserting the words "voting members," 
instead thereof. 

Sec. 4. That section five of said act shall be 
amended by inserting the word "recording" before the 
word "secretary," in the second line of said section. 

Sec. 5. That section five of said act shall be 
amended by inserting the words, "and in their discre- 
tion a vice-president," after the word "University," in 
the fourth line of said section ; and in the nineteenth 
line of said section insert the word "recording" before 
the word secretary. 

Sec. 6. That section thirteen of the said act b: 
amended so as to read as follows : 



On or before the second Tuesday of December in each 
and every year, the board of regents, through their 
president, shall make a report to the governor, showing 
m detail the progress and condition of the University 
during the previous University year — the wants of the 
institution in all its various departments — the nature, 
costs and results of all improvements, experiments and 
investigations — the number of professors and students^ 
the amounts of money received and disbursed — and such 
other matter, including industrial and economical statis- 
tics, as they may deem important or useful. One copy 
of the said report shall be transmitted to each of the 
other colleges which shall be endowed under the pro- 
visions of said act of the congress, and one copy to the 
secretary of the interior. 

Sec. 7. That section fourteen of the said act be 
amended so as to read as follows : 

The president of the University shall be the pres- 
ident of the general faculty and of the special faculties 
of several departments or colleges, and the executive 
head of the institution in all its departments. As such 
officer, he shall have authority, subject to the board 
of regents, to [give] general direction to the prac- 
tical affairs and scientific investigations of the Univer- 
• sity, and in the recess of the board of regents to remove 
any employee or subordinate officer not a member of 
the faculty, and supply, for the time being, any va- 
cancies thus created. He shall perform the customary 
duties of a corresponding secretary, and may be 
charged with the duties of one of the professorshii)s. 
He i^hall make to the superintendent of public in- 
struction, on or before the second Tuesday in De- 
cember in each and every year, a report, showing in 
detail the progress and condition of the University dv- 
ing the previous University year — the number of pro- 
fessors and students in the several departments — and 
such other matters relating to the proper educational 
work of the institution as he shall deem useful. It 
shall also be the duty of the president of the Univer- 
sity to make to the board of regents, on or before 
the second Tuesday in December in each and every year, 
a report; showing in detail the progress and condition 
of the University during the previous University year — 
the nature and results of all important experiments 
and investigations — and such other matters, including 
economical and industrial facts and statistics as he 
shall deem useful. 

Sec. 8. This act shall be in force from and after its 
approval. 

Approved Feb. 29, 1872. 
AN ACT to approprate money for the erection of build- 
ings for the State University, 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section I. That the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars be and the same is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be expended in the erection of buildings for the 
State L^niversity, the same to be paid on warrants 
drawn by the president and countersigned by the treas- 
urer of the board of regents, and that on the presenta- 
tion of such warrants to the state auditor, it shall 
be his duty to draw warrants on the state treasurer 
for like amounts, such money to be expendea under 
the direction of the board of regents of the State Uni- 
versity. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved February 25, 1873. 
AN ACT to aid the geological and natural history 
survey of the state, and to amend chapter thirty- 
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three, of the general laws, approved March first, 
eighteen hundred and seventy two, authorising such 
survey . 

m 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. The state lands, known as the "state 
salt lands," donated by the general government to aid 
in the development of the brines in the state of Min- 
nesota shall be transferred to the custody and con- 
trol of the board of regents of the state of Minnesota. 
By said board of regents these lands may be sold in 
such manner or in such amounts, consistent with the 
laws of the State of Minnesota, as they may see fit, the 
proceeds thereof being held in trust by them, and only 
disbursed in accordance with the law ordering a geo- 
logical and natural history survey of the state. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the said board of 
regents, as soon as practicable, to cause a full and scien- 
tific investigation and report on the salt springs of the 
state, w^ith a view to the early development of such 
brine deposits as may exist within the state. 

Sec. 3. The board of regents of the University of 
Minnesota, shall cause the immediate survey and investi- 
gation of the peat deposits of the State of Minnesota, 
accompanied by such tests and examinations as may 
be necessary to show their economical value, and their 
usefulness for the purposes of common fuel, a full re- 
port thereon to be presented to the legislature as soon 
as practicable. 

Sec. 4. The sum of two thousand dollars as here- 
by appropriated annually (in lieu of one thousand dol- 
lars) for the purposes of the geological and natural 
history survey, until such time as the proceeds of the 
sales of the salt lands shall equal that amount, when 
such annual appropriations shall cease. 

Sec. 5. The sum of five hundred dollars is hereby 
appropriated for the purchase of apparatus and chemi- 
cals for the use of the geological and natural history 
survey, the same to be expended by order of the 
board of regents of the University of Minnesota. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the board of re- 
gents of the University of Minnesota to cause dupli- 
cate geological specimens to be collected, and to fur- 
nish to each of the three normal schools suites of such 
specimens after the University collection has become 
complete. 

Sec. 7. When the geological and natural history 
survey of the state shall have been completed, the 
final report on the same by the said board of regents 
shall give a full statement of the sales of the salt 
lands hereby given into the custody and control of 
the board of regents of the University of Minnesota, 
together with the amount of moneys received therefrom, 
and of the balance, if any, left in the hands of said 
board of regents. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 10, 1873. 

An Act pertaining to the duties of those having charge 

of our State Institutions. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That it is hereby made the duty of 
those who under authority of the state have respectively 
the care, control and management of the several state 
institutions, before letting any contract or contracts 
for the erection of any new buildings for the state, 
or the enlarging or improving of those already in ex- 
istence, where the value of said building or im- 
provements shall exceed the sum of five thousand dol- 



lars to advertise for proposals for four consecutive 
weeks prior to said letting, in a paper published at 
a place where said institution is located, and also 
for the same length of time in some paper having a 
general circulation published at the capital, stating 
the time and place said proposals will be received and 
opened. 

Sec. 2. That it is hereby made the duty of those 
so advertising for proposals as aforesaid to let any 
and all contracts made in behalf of the state to the 
lowest responsible bidder. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 10, 1873. 
AN ACT to appropriate money to the University of 

Minnesota. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. There is hereby annually appropriated 
to the University of Minnesota, from any money in 
the state treasury not otherwise appropriated, belong- 
ing to the fund for the support of state institutions, 
the sum of thirty-one thousand dollars; nineteen thou- 
sand dollars thereof to be used to aid in the sup- 
port of said University, and twelve thousand dol- 
lars to be applied to the re-imbursement of the per- 
manent University fund for moneys heretofore used 
for the support of said University, arising from the 
sales of stumpage on University lands. All money 
hereby appropriated shall be drawn upon orders of the 
board of regents of the University, and the state 
auditor is hereby authorized to draw warrants on the 
state treasury on the presentation of such orders. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 5, 1874. 
AN Act for the relief of settlers on State Salt Spring 

Lands. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That the governor of this state is 
hereby authorized and required, for and on behalf (of) 
the state, by deed or conveyance, under his hand, and 
the seal of the state, to release and relinquish to 
the United States of America, the title, or color of 
title, which the State of Minnesota has or may have 
to any of the lands of said state, designated and 
known as State salt spring lands in and to which there 
are adverse claims, by preemption filings, homestead, 
cash or scrip entries. Provided, The United States 
shall grant to the State of Minnesota other lands 
within said state in lieu of, and in like quantity as 
the lands which may be so released and relinquished 
as aforesaid : Provided, That this act shall apply only 
to land upon which preemption or homestead claims, 
and cash or scrip entries were made in good faith 
by claimants who had no notice or knowledge that 
the lands were state salt spring lands, or other than 
government lands open to settlement. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 5, 1875. 

AN ACT legalizing a certain deed made by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, to Henry Beard, of certain 
lands in the State of Minnesota, as compensation 
for his services as counsel in prosecuting the claim 
of the State for sevcnty-tioo sections of land for 
the use of the State University. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
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Section 1. That a certain deed of conveyance of 
lands in the State of Minnesota, made by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, to Henry Beard, of Washington, in 
the District of Columbia, bearing date the 20th day of 
April, A. D. 1874, and signed by John S. Pillsbury, 
president of board of regents, and Paris Gibson, treas- 
urer of the board of regents, and purporting to be 
made in pursuance of and by virtue of an act of the 
legislature of Minnesota, approved March fourth, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four, entitled **An act relating 
to the University of Minnesota," and in pursuance 
and by virtue of a joint resolution authorizing the re- 
gents of the State University to make a certain con- 
tract, and also in pursuance of the resolution of the 
board of regents of the said University of Minnesota, 
adopted on the third day of September, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, is hereby in all things ratified, 
confirmed and legalized, and the same shall be held 
valid and effectual to pass and convey the title in fee 
simple to the lands described therein to the said Henry 
Beard, his heirs and assigns, to the same extent as if 
the University of Minnesota has prior to the execution 
of said deed been fully authorized by law to convey 
the same land to the said Henry Beard by deed exe- 
cuted in the manner and form in which the said deed 
was executed. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved February 17, 1876. 
AN ACT relating to the printing of reports of the 
Board of Regents on the progress of the Geological 
and Natural History Survey of the State. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section I. One thousand copies of that portion of 
the annual report of the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota which embraces the report of the 
state geologist on the progress of the geological and 
natural history survey of the state, shall hereafter be 
paged and bound separately, and shall be subject to the 
disposition of the said board of regents. 

Skc. 2. Whenever, in the progress of said survey, a 
full and final report shall be made on the geology of 
any of the counties of the state, five hundred extra 
copies of each county report so made by the board of 
regents shall be printed for the use of the counties so 
reported on ; said copies being subject to the order 
of the county commissioner of said county. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from an<l after its passage. 

.Approved March 6, 1876. 
AN ACT to amend Chapter one of the laws of 1868, 
entitled an act to reorganize and provide for the 
government and regulation of the University of 
Minnesota, and establish an Agricultural college 
therein. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That chapter one, of the laws of 1868, 
entitled an act to reorganize and to provide for the 
University of Minnesota, etc., be amended by adding 
thereto the following sections : 

Sec. 17. It shall be unlawful for any person to sell 
or dispose of any spirituous, vinous, or malt liquors 
within a distance of three-quarters of a mile of the 
University of Minnesota, as now located in the city 
of Minneapolis. 

Sec. 18. Any person violating the provisions of the 
foregoing section, shall upon conviction, be fined not 
less than fifty nor more than one hundred dollars for 
every such offense, or shall be imprisoned in the countv 



jail of the county of Hennepin for a period of nol 
less than two nor more than twelve months. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 3, 1876. 
AN ACT to appropriate money for enlarging the- 

grounds of the State University. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That the sum of eighteen thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to^ 
be expended in enlarging the grounds of the State Uni- 
versity, by the purchase or condemnation of land abut- 
ting upon the present grounds of the University, the 
same to be paid on warrants drawn by the president and 
countersigned by the treasurer of the board of regents; 
and on presentation of such warrants to the state audi- 
tor, it shall be his duty to draw warrants on the state - 
treasurer for like amounts ; such money to be expended 
under the direction of the board of regents of the State 
University. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved February 26, 1877. 
A JOfNT RESOLUTfON relating to Relief of Settlers 

on Salt Spring Lands. 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

That our senators and representatives in Congress- 
be requested to use their influence for the passage of a 
law granting to the State of Minnesota other lands 
within said state in lieu of lands of said state desig- 
nated and known as "salt spring lands," in which and 
to which, there are any adverse claims by pre-emptions, 
filings, homestead, cash or scrip entries. 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be and is. 
hereby directed to send an authenticated copy of the 
above resolution to each of our senators and representa- 
tives in Congress, together with a copy of the act found 
in session laws of one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-five, chapter ninety-four, page one-hundred and 
twenty-four. 

Approved February 26, 1877. 
AN ACT to levy a tax for the support of the State 

University : 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : 

Section 1. A tax of one-tenth of one mill is here- 
by levied on each dollar of taxable property in the 
state for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
Feventy-eight (1878), for the support of the State Uni- 
versity. The said tax shall be certified by the auditor 
of state with other state taxes, and it shall be extended, 
collected and returned the same as other state taxes, 
and when paid into the state treasury it shall be placed 
to the credit of the general University fund. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 7, 1878. 
AN ACT in relation to encouraging fruit culture in 

the Sfafe. 
Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : 

Section 1. That the board of regents of the State 
University is hereby authorized to purchase and use as a 
part of the experimental farm of the agricultural de- 
partment of said University, a tract of land of one hun- 
dred and sixteen acres (116), situated near Lake 
Minnetonka, in Hennepin county, in this state, at a 
cost of not to exceed two thousand dollars, the said 
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lands to be paid for out of the funds of the State 
University, and to be subject to the supervision of the 
state board of regents. 

Sec. 2. That the said tract of land, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, shall be used for the 
growth of apple and other fruit trees, and for experi- 
menting therein, especially with a view to hybridizing 
the crabs and hardy seedlings apples with long keeping 
standard apples, to develop (hardy) long-keeping 
varieties of the apple tree, suitable to this climate, and 
said experiments shall be conducted by some person to 
be designated by the governor, and who shall receive 
annually the sum of one thousand dollars as compensa- 
tion for his services, and to pay for such (necessary) 
labor as he may employ in conducting the said experi- 
ments, lie shall report annually to the board of re- 
gents of the State University, who shall transmit said 
report to the governor. 

Sec. 3. The sum of one thousand dollars is here- 
by appropriated to carry out the provisions of section 
two of this act. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 8, 1878. 
A A' ACT to appropriate money for the State Univer- 
sity. 
Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Sectics 1. That the following sums, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, be and the same are here- 
be appropriated to the State University out of any 
moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended for the following purposes, that is to 
say: 

For furniture and apparatus for the University, the 
sum of four thousand dollars ($4,000). 

For enlarging the present grounds of the Univer- 
sity, the sum of twenty thousand dollars ($20,000). 

For a water supply for the University, the sum 
of three thousand five hundred dollars, the same to 
be paid on warrants to be drawn by the president and 
countersigned by the treasurer of the board of regents ; 
and upon presentation of such warrants to the state 
auditor, it shall be his duty to draw warrants on the 
state treasurer for like amounts; such money to be 
expended under the direction of the board of regents 
of the University. 

Provided, That not to exceed one-half of said first 
named sum, and no part of said second named sum 
shall be drawn from the treasury during the current 
year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 10, 1879. 
AN ACT of Congress granting lands to the State of 
Minnesota in lieu of certain lands heretofore 
granted to said State, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
Assembled : 

That there be, and hereby are, granted to the State 
of Minnesota, to be selected by the governor of said 
State, twenty-four sections of land, out of any pub- 
lic lands of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, in lieu and instead of twenty-four sections of 
the land granted to said State of Minnesota by the 
fourth subdivision of section five of an act entitled 
"An Act to authorize the people of the Territory of 
Minnesota to form a constitution and State government 
preparatory to their admission in the Union on an 
equal footing with the original states," approved Febru- 



ary twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, and 
selected by said State, but which were subsequently 
otherwise disposed of by the United States and to 
which the United States cannot make title to the said 
State of Minnesota: Provided, That the lands herein 
granted shall be selected within three years, and from 
unoccupied lands of the United States lying within 
the State of Minnesota. 

Approved March 3, 1879. 
AN ACT to authorise and empower the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Minnesota to make sale 
and conveyance of the experimental farm pertain- 
ing to said University. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. The board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota are hereby authorized and empowered 
in their discretion to make sale and conveyance of the 
experimental farm now in their possession or such 
part or portions thereof as they may deem expedient, 
and in so doing may also in their discretion survey and 
plat the same or any part or parts thereof into such 
parcels, lots, blocks, streets and alleys as to them may 
seem the best adapted to realize the greatest prices 
therefor, and to cause such plats to be filed and record- 
ed in the office of the register of deeds of the county 
of Hennepin, and all such plats so made and recorded 
and the record thereof shall have the like force and 
effect as other town or village plats so recorded ; and 
such regents may make sale and conveyance as afore- 
said in accordance with such surveys and plats. All 
such plats and conveyances shall be first authorized by 
a resolution of said board of regents and shall be exe- 
cuted in the name of said board by the president and 
secretary and attested by the corporate seal thereof. 

Sec. 2. The proceeds of all such sales as are herein 
provided for shall be by the said board of regents re- 
invested in lands of a suitable character and location 
for experimental farming to be carried on in connec- 
tion with said University and under the supervision of 
the said regents as provided by law. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 3, 1881. 
AN ACT to appropriate moneys to the State Univer- 
sity, 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. There is hereby annually appropriated 
to the University of Minnesota the sum of thirty 
thousand dollars for the term of six (6) years, to be 
paid out of any moneys in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be annually placed at the disposal of 
the regents of said University for the objects and pur- 
poses hereinafter set forth. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the board of regents, 
of the University of Minnesota to faithfully expend the 
sums of money herein appropriated, for the erection 
of buildings, including legitimate appurtenances and 
the purchase of furniture, including steam, water, and 
lighting fixtures, apparatus, books, instruments, and 
other appropriate appliances of instruction, and for 
no other purposes w^hatsoever, and no contract shall 
be made in any one year in excess of the appropriation 
for such year. 

Sec. 3. There shall be erected the following build- 
ings, in such order, and at such relative cost as the 
board of regents may determine, to-wit: A farm house 
with stables for farm stock and other necessary out 
houses, not to cost a sum exceeding three thousand 
dollars ($3,000) ; a building for the college of mechanic 
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arts, inclading the departments of mechanical engineer- 
ing, civil engineering, architecture, physics, and indus- 
trial drawing, embracing suitable work shops, labora 
tories, draughting rooms, machinery, apparatus, and 
other appliances for said departments; an observatory, 
a building for the department of military science, to 
include a gymnasium for physical exercise and culture; 
a museum building, to include rooms, laboratories and 
appliances for the departments of geology and min- 
eralogy, botany, zoology and biology, and the geolog- 
ical and natural history survey; a library building. 

Sec. 4. There is also appropriated to the said Uni- 
versity to be paid out of the same funds the further 
sum of twenty thousand dollars or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, for the purpose of completing 
the extension of the grounds of the University. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved February 24, 1881. 
ITEM SEVENTH of section two (2) of chapter one 
hundred and sixty-six (166). 

For an additional amount besides the income of the 
permanent University fund and receipts from taxes 
levied for that purpose for the current expenses of 
the State University, there is hereby appropriated 
$23,000 for each of the years 1881 and 1882, and sec- 
tion 16, of chapter 37, general statutes, 1878, and 
section 29, of same chapter are hereby repealed. 

Approved February 28, 1881. 
.^A' ACT to amend chapter thirty- serf en, of the general 
statutes of eighteen hundred and seventy-eight, re- 
lating to the University of Minnesota, 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That section five, of chapter thirty- 
ssven, of the general statutes of 1878, be amended so as 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. Officers of board, bonds of president and 
treasurer. The board of regents shall elect from the 
members of the board, a president of the board and a 
recording secretary. They shall also elect a treasurer 
who may or may not be a member of the board. All of 
said officers shall hold their offices during the pleasure 
of the board. And the president and treasurer, each 
before entering upon the duties of his office shall exe- 
cute a bond in the penal sum of fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000) with at least two sufficient sureties, to the 
State of Minnesota, to be approved by the governor, 
conditioned for the faithful and honest performance 
of the duties of his office, according to law, which 
bonds, when so approved shall be filed in the office 
of the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved November 18, 1881. 
AN ACT to amend chapter one hundrel and one (101) 
of General Laws of eighteen hundred and eighty- 
one relating to the sale of the Experimental Farm 
of the University of Minnesota and the invest- 
ment of the proceeds thereof. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min* 
nesota : 

Section 1. That section two of one hundred and 
one of the general laws of the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one be and the same is here- 
hv amended so as to read as follows : 

Sec. 2. The prcxeeds of all such sales as are here- 
in provided for shall be by the said board of regents 
used in the purchase of other lands of a suitable char- 
acter and location for experimental farming to be 
carried on in connection with said University and under 



the supervision of said board of regents, as provided 
by law, and in the construction of such buildings and 
other improvements on the new farm and the purchase 
of such stock and experiments for the same, as in the 
judgment of said regents may be necessary, and in 
the payment of certain old indebtedness not exceeding 
two thousand dollars still outstanding against said 
board of regents. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 
Approved March 2, 1883. 
AN ACT to amend section fifty-six of title two of 
chapter thirty-eight of general statutes of 1878 and 
for other purposes relating to the investment of 
moneys derived from sales of Agricultural College 
lands. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That section fifty-six of title two, of 
chapter thirty-eight, of the general statutes of one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight be amended 
by striking out the word "five" where it occurs in the 
third line of said section and inserting the words "four 
and one-hair* in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 2. The purchase of four and one-half per 
cent, bonds heretofore made with the proceeds of sales 
of agricultural college lands is hereby legalized. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 2, 1883. 

AN Act (of Congress) to amend an act donating 
public lands to the sez'eral States and Territories 
which may provide colleges for the benefit of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled. 

That the fourth section of the act donating public 
lands to the several states and territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, approved July second, 1862, be, and the 
same is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

Sec. 4. That all moneys derived from the sale of 
lands aforesaid by the states to which the lands are 
apportioned, and from the sales of land scrip, herein- 
before provided for, shall be invested in stocks 
of the United States or of the states, or some other 
safe stocks ; or the same may be invested by the 
states having no state stocks in any other manner after 
the legislatures of such states shall have assented there- 
to, and engaged that such funds shall yield not less 
than five per centum upon the amount so invested, 
and that the principle thereof shall forever remain un« 
impaired ; Provided, That the moneys so invested or 
loaned shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital 
of which shall remain forever undiminished (except 
so far as may be provided in section five of this act)» 
and the interest of which shall be inviolably appropria- 
ted by each state which may take and claim the benefit 
of this act, to the endowment, support and maintenance 
of at least one college, where the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and classical stud- 
ies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures 
of the states may respectively prescribe, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and professions in 
life. 

Approved March 3, 1883. 
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AN ACT to amend chapter ihirty-sei'en f^T ) of Gen- 
eral Statutes of 1878 relating to the University. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section. 1. That section fourteen of chapter thir- 
ty-seven of the general statutes of one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-eight, be amended so as to read 
as follows : 

Sec. 14. (Sale of liquor prohibited near Univer- 
sity.) It shall be unlawful for any person to sell or 
dispose of any spirituous, vinous or malt liquors with- 
in a distance of one mile of the main building in the 
city of Minneapolis. Provided, That the provisions of 
this section shall not apply to that part of the city 
of Minneapolis lying on the west side of the Mississippi 
river. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 3, 1883. 



AN ACT to establish a ne7o professorship in the State 

University, 
Be it enadted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. There is hereby established a profcs- 
:sorship of Scandinavian language and literature in the 
State University, with the same salary as is paid 
in said University to other professors of the same grade. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the board of 
regents, of the State University, as soon as practic- 
able after the passage of this act, to appoint to said 
professorship some person learned in the Scandina- 
vian language and literature, and at the same time 
skilled (in) and capable of teaching the dead lan- 
guages, so called. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 2, 1883. 
-^A'^ ACT to provide for the binding and distribution 
of the remaining unbound portion of volumes on 
geological and natural history survey of Minnesota. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 
Section 1. The secretary of state is hereby directed 
to have bound at as early a day as practical, and in a 
substantial manner, the remaining unbound portion of 
volume one (1) of the geological and natural history 
survey of Minnesota, and after the same are so bound 
he shall send to the address of any ten (10) persons, 
•each senator or representative in this legislature shall 
designate, one (1) copy each of the same. 

Sec. 2. The sum of fifteen hundred (1,500) dol- 
lars is hereby appropriated out of the general revenue 
fund to carry out the provisions of section one (1) of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 5, 1885. 

AN ACT relating to Professors of Military science in 
colleges, universities^ and other institutions of the 
State. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : 

Section. 1. That the governor of the State may 
commission the professor of military science and tac- 
tics of the State University, or any seminary or col- 
lege within this state maintaining military instructions 
and drill in its course of study, and having not less 
than one hundred (100) students on its drill-roll at 
jinv one term to the rank of colonel of infantry; said 



commission, however, shall not entitle such professor 
of military science to command in the state militia. 

Sec. 2. 'I'his act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 7, 1885. 
AN ACT to transfer to the custody and control of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota 
the lands granted by Congress to the State by an 
act entitled **An Act granting lands to the State of 
Minnesota in lieu of certain lands heretofore 
granted to said State" approved March 3, 1879, 
to authorize said board to sell such lands and dis- 
pose of the proceeds of such sales. 

Whereas, The State lands known as State salt lands 
were by an act approved March ten, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-three, chapter one hundred and 
thirty-three, general laws of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-three, transferred to the custody and 
control of the board of regents of the University of 
Minnesota, to be by said regents sold and the proceeds 
thereof held in trust by them, and disbursed in accord- 
ance with the law ordering a geological and natural 
history survey of the state ; and 

Whereas, It was found that certain parcels of such 
State salt lands had been otherwise disposed of by the 
United States to actual settlers upon such lands for 
which indemnity lands have since been granted to this 
state by act of Congress, approved March three, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine ; therefore 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That the lands granted by Congress to 
this state by an act entitled "An act granting lands to 
the State of Minnesota in lieu of certain lands hereto- 
fore granted to said state," approved March three, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine, be and the 
same are hereby transferred to the custody and control 
of the board of regents of the University of Minnesota, 
which lands the said board may sell in such amounts as 
they deem most expedient and beneficial, the proceeds 
thereof being held in trust by them, and only disbursed 
in accordance with the law ordering a geological and 
natural history survey of the state, and the said board 
shall make a report of their doings in the premises, as 
provided by law. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved February, 1885. 



AN ACT providing for the taking of an annual in- 
ventory of state property in public institutions. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That it shall be the duty of the trustees, 
directors, inspectors or managers of each of the penal, 
reformatory, charitable and educational institutions 
maintained by the State of Minnesota, to cause to be 
taken, by such officers as they may designate, an annual 
inventory of all property of the state belonging to the 
several institutions under their charge, on the last day 
of each fiscal year. 

Sec. 2. In such inventories, lands and buildings 
shall be listed at their actual cost to the state, as near- 
ly as known, deducting losses by fire. Movable prop- 
ertv shall be listed at its actual estimated value when 
the inventory is taken. 

Sec. 3. Said inventories shall be kept on file with 
the records of such trustees, directors, inspectors or 
managers, and an abstract of the same shall be pub- 
lished in their biennial reports. 
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Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 
Approved March 7, 1885. 



AN ACT establishing an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 
He it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota. 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the board of 
regents of the University of Minnesota as soon as prac- 
ticable after the passage of this act to establish at said 
University an agricultural experiment station for the 
purpose of promoting agriculture in its various 
branches by scientific investigation and experiment, 
which station shall be under the control and super- 
vision of the said board of regents, and of which the 
professor of agriculture shall be the general superin- 
tendent. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 7, 1885. 



AN ACT relating to the publication of the report of 
the geological and natural history survey of the 
State. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. The governor, the secretary of state 
and the state geologist are hereby created a commission 
for the printing and publication of the reports of the 
regents of the University on the geological and natural 
history survey of the state. 

Sec. 2. It shall be their duty to supervise the print- 
ing of the final reports of said survey, and the engrav- 
ing of the accompanying maps and illustrations, in 
such style and manner as they shall determine and 
judge best calculated to exhibit to the people of the 
state, the natural resources of the state as required 
by the law creating the geological and natural history 
survey. 

Sec. 3. They shall cause to be republished in the 
same manner the third (3d), fourth (4th) and fifth 
(5th) reports of progress of said survey, at as early a 
date as practicable, in an edition of tw^o thousand copies. 

Sec. 4. The volumes of the final report of said sur- 
vey, as they may be prepared by the state geologist 
from time to time, shall be issued in an edition of five 
thousand (5,000) copies each, and shall be distributed 
in the name of the board of regents of the University, 
under the direction of the state geologist, to scientific 
and educational institutions, and to individuals, as fol- 
lows: to the library of each chartered college and 
scientific institution in Minnesota, three (3) copies 
each ; to each normal school, three (3) copies ; to the 
libraries of the institute for the deaf and mute, the 
insane asylums, the state prison, and every public li' 
brary in the state not otherwise designated, one (1) 
copy each; to each of the offices in the capitol, one (1) 
copy ; to each member of the board of regents three 
(3) copies; to the library of the State university two 
hundred (200) copies; to the Historical Society, and 
to the Minnesota Academy of Sciences, ten (10) copies 
each; to each newspaper published in the state, one 
( 1 ) copy each ; to each senator and representative in 
the present legislature, one copy; to the governor and 
lieutenant governor, each one copy; to each assistant 
on the survey who has furnished manuscript or illus- 
trations published in the report, three copies ; to the 
general office of each railroad that has furnished aid 
to the f urvcv. three copies ; to the library of each high 
school, furnishing students fitted for the freshman class 



of the State University one (1) copy; to the State 
library of each state in the union, one (1) copy; to 
each state University and each college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts, one copy ; to geologists and natu- 
ralists of Minnesota, fifty (50) copies; to the geolo- 
gists and naturalists of other states two hundred (200) 
copies; to other colleges and scientific institutions in 
the United States, one hundred (100) copies; to for- 
eign institutions and scientists, one hundred (100) 
copies; and to the state geologist, twenty-five (25) 
copies ; The remainder shall be deposited in the 
State University, and shall be sold at such prices as the 
board of regents may determine, and the proceeds of 
such sales shall be used by said regents for the purchase 
of apparatus and books for the survey, and after its 
completion, for the departments of natural science at 
the State University. 

Sec. 5. The expense of printing, engraving, bind- 
ing and distribution of said reports shall be paid out 
of any moneys not otherwise appropriated, in the state 
treasury, on warrants of the state auditor approved by 
the governor and secretary of state. 

Sec. 6. The commissioners hereby appointed shall 
perform the duties herein designated without further 
compensation than the payment of the actual expenses 
incurred in the discharge thereof. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 7, 1885. 



AN ACT to appropriate money for the support of the 
state institutions, etc., for the years ending July 
31, 1886, and July 31, 1887. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

.Section 1. Sub-division 7, of Sec. 1, of Chapter 
94, appropriates in addition to the permanent income of 
the University fund, for the support of the University, 
thirty-five thousand (35,000) dollars, for the fiscal year 
ending July 31, 1886. 

Sec. 2. Sub-division 7, appropriates an additional 
amount besides the income of the permanent University 
fund, for the support of the University, for the fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1887, thirty-five thousand (35,000) 
dollars. 

Sec. 3. The accounting officers of the several insti- 
tutions herein named (except the State Historical So- 
ciety), and of the State University and the several 
State normal schools, shall make monthly duplicate pay- 
rolls and expense lists, showing the name of each per* 
son rendering service or furnishing supplies, the nature 
of the service and at what rate rendered, the quantity 
and kind of supplies furnished, and the amount to 
which each person is entitled ; said rolls and lists shall 
be certified to as correct by the accounting officer and 
one member of supervising board of each institution, 
and the said accounting officer shall on or before the 
first day of each month, or within five days thereafter, 
forward one of said payrolls and expense list to the 
state auditor. 

Sec. 4. Upon receipt of such certified rolls and ex- 
pense lists, the state auditor shall examine and approve, 
or reject all or any items included in the same, and 
within five days after the receipt of said rolls and lists 
draw warrants for the amounts found due thereon, and 
forward the same to each institution ; Provided, That 
five per cent, additional may be allowed each institu- 
tion for contingent expenses, which shall be properly 
accounted for on the next monthly statement; And pre 
vided further. That to the hospitals for the insane at 
St. Peter and Rochester, on an application duly signed 
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by the steward and local trustees, twenty-five per cent, 
additional may be allowed on account of current and 
contingent expenses, which shall be properly accounted 
for on the next monthly statement. 

Sec. 5. All bills or accounts against the said state 
institutions (except the historical society) shall be made 
out and receipted in duplicate, and on forwarding the 
pay rolls and expense lists for each month, the said ac- 
counting officers shall also forward one set of such bills 
and vouchers for the preceding month, and shall be 
compared by the state auditor with the proper pay rolls 
and lists, and filed in his office and preserved for public 
inspection. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 9, 1885. 



AN ACT to appropriate money in addition to the in- 
come of the permanent University fund for the 
support of the State University. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, be and the 
same is hereby appropriated in addition to the income of 
the permanent University fund, from the general rev- 
enue fund for the support of the State University for 
the fiscal year ending July thirty-one, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-one, and annually thereafter. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 8, 1887. 



AN ACT to establish an experimental fruit, forest and 

ornamental Tree Station, 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

SectkTn 1. That an experimental station be and 
hereby is established on the state school farm at Owa- 
tonna in this state for the purpose of producing new 
and valuable varieties of fruit trees, thoroughly test- 
ing promising varieties we now have, and securing 
reliable reports in regard to fruit, forest and ornamen- 
tal trees best adapted to the state. 

Sec. 2. That said station shall be under the gen- 
eral supervision of the board of regents of the State 
University, who shall with the advise of the president 
and secretary of the State horticultural society, ap- 
point a superintendent, who shall report to the board 
of regents as they may direct, and who shall report 
to the State horticultural society in person at each 
annual winter meeting thereof. 

Sec. 3. That all products of said station shall be 
the exclusive property of the state and all surplus 
shall be disposed of as the board of regents may di- 
rect. 

Sec. 4. That said board of regents is hereby au- 
thorized to set apart and appropriate from any fund 
at their disposal for such purposes, such sum as they 
may deem advisable, not exceeding one thousand dol- 
lars per annum for the total expenses of said station. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 2, 1887. 



AN ACT (of Congress) to establish agricultural ex- 
periment stations in connection with the Colleges 
established in the ser>eral States under the pro- 
visions of an act, approved July 2na, 1862 and the 
acts supplementary thereto. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 



tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : 

Section' 1. That in order to aid in acquiring and 
diffusing among the people of the United States useful 
and practical information on the subjects connected 
with agriculture, and to promote scientific investigation 
and experiment respecting the principles and applica- 
tions of agricultural science there shall be established, 
under direction of the college or colleges, or agricultural 
department of colleges, in each state or territory estab- 
lished or which may hereafter be established, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an act approved July 2, 
1862, entitled "An act donating public lands to the 
several states and territories which may provide col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts," or any of the supplements to said act, a depart- 
ment to be known and designated as an "agricultural 
experiment station ;" Provided, That in any state or 
territory in which two such colleges have been or may 
be so established the appropriation hereinafter made to 
such state or territory shall be equally divided between 
such colleges, unless the legislature of such state or 
territory shall otherwise direct. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the object and duty of said 
» experiment stations to conduct original researches or 
verify exi>eriments on the physiology of plants and ani- 
mals ; the diseases to which they are severally subject 
with the remedies for the same; the chemical composi- 
tion of useful plants at their different stages of growth; 
the comparative advantages of rotative cropping as pur- 
sued under a varying series of crops ; the capacity of 
new plants or trees tor acclimation ; the analysis of soils 
and water; the chemical composition of manures, natu- 
ral or artificial, with experiments designed to test their 
comparative effects on crops of different kinds; the 
adaptation and value of grasses and forage plants, 
the composition and digestibility of the different kinds 
of food for domestic animals ; the scientific and eco- 
nomic questions involved in the production of butter 
and cheese; and such other researches or experiments 
bearing directly on the agricultural industry of the 
United States as may in each case be deemed advis- 
able, having due regard to the varying conditions and 
needs of the respective states or territories. 

Sec. 3. That in order to secure, as far as practic- 
able, uniformity of methods and results in the work 
of said stations, it shall be the duty of the United 
States commissioner of agriculture to furnish forms 
as far as practicable, for the tabulation of results of 
investigation or experiments; to indicate, from time to 
time, such lines of inquiry as to him shall seem most 
important ; and, in general, to furnish such advice 
and assistance as will best promote the purposes of 
this act. It shall be the duty of each of said sta- 
tions, annually, on or before the first day of February, 
to make the governor of the state or territory in which 
it is located a full and detailed report of its operations, 
including a statement of receipts and expenditures, a 
copy of which report shall be sent to each of said 
stations, to the said commissioner of agriculture, and 
the secretary of the treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 4. That bulletins or reports of progress shall 
be published at said stations at least once in three 
months, one copy of which shall be sent to each news- 
paper in the states or territories in which they are 
respectively located, and to such individuals actually 
engaged in farming as may request the same and as 
far as the means of the station will permit. Such bul- 
letins or reports, and the annual reports of said 
stations, shall be transmitted in the mails of the United 
States free of charge for postage, under such regula- 
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lions as the postmaster general may from time to 
time prescribe. 

Sec. S. That for the purpose of paying the neces- 
sary expenses of conducting investigations and experi- 
ments, and printing and distributing the results as 
hereinbefore prescribed, the sum of $15,000 is hereby 
appropriated to each state, to be specially provided for 
by Congress in the appropriations from year to year, 
and to each territory entitled under the provisions of 
section eight of this act, out of any money in the 
treasury proceeding from the sales of public lands, to 
L)e paid in equal ({uarterly payments on the first day 
of January, Aptil, July, and October in each year, 
to the treasurer or other officer duly appointed by the 
governing boards of said college to receive the same, 
the first payment to be made on the first day of Oc- 
tober, 1887; Provided, howe7>cr. That out of the first 
annual appropriation so received by any station an 
amount not exceeding one-fifth may be expended in 
the erection, enlargement, or repair of a building or 
buildings necessary for carrying on the work of such 
station ; and thereafter an amount not exceeding five 
per centum of such annual appropriation may be so 
expended. 

Sec. 6. That whenever it shall appear to the sec- 
retary of the treasury, from the annual statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures of any of said stations, that a 
portion of the preceding annual appropriation remains 
unexpended, such amount shall be deducted from the 
next succeeding annual appropriation to such station, 
in order that the amount of money appropriated to any 
station shall not exceed the amount actually and neces- 
sarily required for its maintenance and support. 

Sec. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to impair or modify the legal relation existing between 
any of the said colleges and the government of the 
states or territories in which they are respectively lo- 
cated. 

Sec. 8. That in the states having colleges entitled 
under this section to the benefits of this act, and having 
also agricultural experiment stations established by law 
separate from said colleges, such states shall be au- 
thorized to apply such benefits to experiments at sta- 
tions so established by such states ; and in case any 
state shall have established, under the provisions of 
said act of July 2, aforesaid, an agricultural depart* 
ment or experimental station in connection with any 
University, college, or institution not distinctively an 
agricultural college or school, and such state shall have 
established or shall hereafter establish a separate agri- 
cutural college or school, which shall have connected 
therewith an experimental farm or station, the legisla- 
ture of such state may apply in whole or in part the 
appropriation by this act made, to such separate agri- 
cultural college or school; and no legislature shall, 
by contract, express or implied, disable itself from so 
doing. 

Sec. 9. That the grants of moneys authorized by 
this act are made subject to the legislative assent of the 
several states and territories to the purposes of said 
grants : Provided, That payment of such installments 
of the appropriation herein made as shall become due 
to any state before the adjournment of the regular 
session of its legislature meeting next after the passage 
of this act shall be made upon the assent of the gov- 
ernor thereof duly certified to the secretary of the 
treasury. 

Sfc. 10. Nothing in this act shall be held or con- 
strued as binding the United States to continue any 
payments from the treasury to any or all the states 
or institutions mentioned in this act, but Congress may 



at any time amend, suspend, or repeal any or all the 
provisions of this act. 

Approved March 2, 1887. 
AN ACT to extend the work of the geological and 

natural history survey of the state. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the state geolo- 
gist to make practical and actual test by drilling or 
digging or other excavations in the earth such as he 
shall deem best suited to accomplish the purpose of 
this bill, for the discovery of any of the hidden min- 
eral resources of the state, such as iron, copper, silver, 
gold, coal, gas, coal oil, common salt or any otUer 
valuable material that he may deem likely to exist 
in any of the rock strata of this state. 

Sec. 2. In determining the localities at which such 
testing and exploring shall be done, he shall be guided 
by such geological facts as he may possess or obtain 
which may indicate the existence of any of the sub- 
stances of which it is the purpose of this act to dis- 
cover. He shall also be guided by the proportionate 
amount of money that the owner or owners of the 
land on which such explorations may he proposed shall 
contribute to pay the cost of such exploration. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the state geologist 
to report at once to the board of regents all discover- 
ies, either of economic or scientific interest to the slate 
that may be made by such testing and exploration; 
such report shall l>e published by the board of regents 
in the same manner as now provided for the publica- 
tion of the annual reports of the geological and natu- 
ral history survey of the state, and shall be paid for 
out of the same sum : Provided, That any important 
mineral discoveries or other scientific contributions to 
the geological and natural history survey that the said 
state geologist may deem necessary for immediate pub- 
lication shall not be suppressed until the regular report 
of the board of regents, but shall l>e issued from lime 
to time under the directions of said state geologist. 

Sec. 4. That the sum of five thousand (5,0CX)) dol- 
lars for the year A. D. 1887, and the sum of five 
thousand (5,000) dollars for the year A. D. 1888, is 
hereby appropriated out of any moneys not otherwise 
appropriated for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of said test. The investigations provided for 
in this act shall not be conducted in the interest of 
any mining company or corporation. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 8, 1887. 



AX ACT (of Co*%f^ress) to amend an act entitled. An 
Act to Establish Agricultural Stations in connec 
tion with the Colleges established in the several 
states under the provision of an act approved July 
2, 1862, and the acts supplementary thereto. 
Be it enacted by the .Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled : 
That the grant of money authorized by the act of 
Congress entitled "An act to establish agricultural ex- 
periment stations, in connection with the colleges es- 
tablished in the several states under the provisions of 
an act approved July 2, 1862, and of an act supple- 
mentary thereto** arc subject as therein provided to 
the legislative assent of the states and territories to be 
effected thereby; but as to such installments of the 
appropriations as may be now due or may hereafter 
become due, when the legislature may not be in ses- 
sion, the governor of said state or territory may make 
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the assent therein provided, and upon a duly certified 
copy thereof to the secretary of the treasury he shall 
cause the same to be paid in the manner provided in 
the act of which this is amendatory, until the ter- 
mination of the next regular session of the legislature 
of such state or territory. 

Approved June 7, 1888. 
AN ACT (of Congress) to amend section twelve hun- 
dred and twenty-five (1,225) of the Revised Stat- 
utes concerning the detail of officers of the Army 
and Navy to educational institutions, etc. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress Assembled: 

Section. 1. That section twelve hundred and twen- 
ty-five of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended by act of Congress, approved July fifth, eight- 
een hundred and eighty-four, be and the same is here- 
by further amended so as to read as follows : 

Sec. 1225. The president may, upon the application 
of any established military institute, seminary or acad- 
emy, college, or university, within the United States 
having capacity to educate at the same time not less 
than one hundred and fifty male students, detail an 
officer of the army or navy to act as superintendent 
or professor thereof; but the number of officers so de- 
tailed shall not exceed fifty from the army and ten 
from the navy, being a maximum of sixty at any time, 
and they shall be apportioned throughout the United 
States, first to those state institutions applying for 
such detail that are required to provide instruction 
in military tactics under the provisions of the act of 
Congress of July 2nd, 1862, donating lands for the 
establishment of colleges, where the leading object shall 
be the practical instruction of the industrial classes in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, including military 
tactics ; and after that said details to be distributed 
as nearly as may be practicable, according to popula- 
tion. The secretary of war is authorized to issue, at 
his discretion and under proper regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him, out of ordnance and ordnance stores 
belonging to the government and which can be spared 
for that purpose, such number of the same as may ap- 
pear to be required for military instruction and prac- 
tice by the students of any college or university under 
the provisions of this section, and the secretary shall 
require a bond in each case in double the value of 
the property, for the care and safe keeping thereof, and 
for the return of the same when required, Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent the detail of officers of the engineer corps of the 
navv as professors in scientific schools or colleges as 
now provided by act of Congress, approved February 
twenty-six, 1879, entitled "An act to promote a knowl- 
edge of steam engineering and iron ship building 
among the students of scientific schools or colleges in 
the United States; and the secretary of war is hereby 
authorized to issue ordnance and ordnance stores be- 
longing to the government, on the terms and conditions 
hereinbefore provided to any college or university at 
which a retired officer of the army may be assigned 
as provided by section twelve hundred and sixty of the 
revised statutes. 

Sec. 2. That said section twelve hundred and twen- 
ty-five of the revised statutes of the United States as 
amended by the said act of Congress approved July 
fifth, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, and all acts or 
parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act be and the same are hereby repealed, 
Saving always, howetfer. All acts and things done un- 
der the said amended section as heretofore existing. 



Approved September 26, 1888. 



AN ACT to accept the grant of moneys authorised by 
an act of Congress of the United States entitled, 
"An act to establish agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in connection with the Colleges established 
in the several States under the provisions of an 
act approved July 2, 1862, and the acts supplemen- 
tary thereto, approved March 2nd, 1887. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That the State of Minnesota does hereby 
assent to the grants of money authorized by an act oi 
the Congress of the United States, entitled "An act to 
establish agricultural experiment stations in connection 
with the colleges established in the several states, un- 
der the provisions of an act approved July 2nd, 1862, 
and of the acts supplementary thereto. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 
Approved Feb. 4, 1889. 



AN ACT to authorize and empower the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Minnesota to make sale 
and conveyance of the tract of land purchased by 
them for use as part of the experimental farm of the 
University, situated near Lake Minnetonka. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Section 1. The board of regents of the University 
of Minnesota are hereby authorized and empowered, in 
their discretion, to make sale and conveyance in their 
corporate name of the tract of land situated on or near 
Lake Minnetonka, in the county of Hennepin, in this 
state, heretofore purchased by them for use as a part 
of the experimental farm of the University, described 
as follows, viz: Ix)ts two (2) and three (3) of sec- 
tion twenty-eight (28), in township one hundred and 
seventeen (117) of range twenty-three (23), according 
to the L^nited States government survey thereof, to- 
gether with the personal property and improvements 
thereon, or such part or parts thereof as they may 
deem expedient and for such price or prices and upon 
such terms and conditions as to them shall seem best, 
and collect, receive and disburse the proceeds thereof 
for the University, and in so doing may in their dis- 
cretion survey and plat the said land in their corpor- 
ate name, or any part or parts of said land into such 
parcels, lots, blocks, streets and alleys as to them may 
seem best adapted to realize the highest prices there- 
for, and may dedicate to public use the streets, alleys 
and other places designed therefor, and cause such 
plats to be filed and recorded in the office of the reg- 
ister of deeds of said county of Hennepin and all 
such plats so made and recorded and the records there- 
of shall have like force and effect as other town or 
village plats so recorded, and such regents may make 
sales and conveyances as aforesaid in accordance with 
such surveys and plats. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 
Approved March 20, 1889. 



AN ACT io provide the University of the State of 
Minnesota with the general and special laws, and 
the reports of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
for library purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Section 1. The secretary of the state shall deliver 

to the University of Minnesota one hundred (1(X)) cop- 
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ies of each volume of the general and special laws of 
this state, and of the reports of the decisions of the 
supreme court, hereafter published, for use in the way 
of exchanges, and otherwise, in the establishment and 
maintenance of a law library for the law department 
of said University. 

Sec. 2. The secretary of state is hereby authorized 
and directed to procure, for the purpose aforesaid, from 
the publishers of the supreme court reports, one hun- 
dred (100) copies of each volume thereof hereafter 
published, in addition to the number authorized for 
other purposes, to be paid for at the same price and 
in the same manner as such reports delivered to the 
secretary for other purposes. 

Sec. 3. The secretary of state is hereby authorized 
and directed to deliver to the University of Minnesota, 
for the purpose aforesaid, ten (10) copies of each 
volume of the general and special laws and supreme 
court reports heretofore published, if he shall have in 
his possession so many copies not required by law to be 
disposed of for other specific purposes, or so many of 
each of said volumes, not exceeding ten (10), as he 
shall have in his possession not so required by law for 
other s])ecific purposes ; and if he shall not have in his 
possession, subject to delivery to the University under 
the provision aforesaid ten (10) copies of each vol- 
ume of said reports of which additional copies may 
now be obtained from the publishers by the state, un- 
der existing contracts, at the price now paid by the 
state for such reports, he is authorized and directed to 
procure from the publishers, to be paid for at the 
price and in the manner aforesaid, and deliver to 
the University enough additional copies of every such 
volume to make the number of ten (10). 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 3, 1889. 



AN ACT to amend an act entitled "An act establishing 
an agricultural experiment station, approved March 
7, 1885. 

Be it enacted by the l^egislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
SEf'TioN 1. That ;>ection one (1) of chapter two 

hundred and nine (209) of the general laws of eighteen 

hundred and eighty-five (1885) be amended by omitting 

from the end of the section the following words, "and 

of which the professor of agriculture shall be general 

superintendent." 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 

from and after its passage. 
Approved April 8, 1889. 

ANSVAL APPROPRIATION for the University of 
Minnesota, Item Sez^entcenth of Section one (I) 
0/ Chapter 287, general laws of 1889. 

lie it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
For additional allowance for the general expenses 

for the support of the State University, twenty-five 

thousand dollars. 

Approved April 24, 1880. 

A A' ACT confirming and making effectual certain deeds 
of conveyance of lands heretofore made in the name 
of the University of Minnesota or the Board of Re' 
gents thereof, and authorizing the conveyance in 
the future of certain lauds by and in the name of 
the University of Minnesota. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Section. 1. All deeds of conveyance heretofore 

made by or in the name of the University of Minne- 



sota or of the board of regents thereof, by or under the 
authority of the board under the seal of the corpora- 
tion and the signature or attestation of one or more 
of the officers of the University or the board of re- 
gents thereof, of "State salt lands," so called, or the 
indemnity lands granted by Congress to the State of 
Minnesota in lieu of such portions thereof as had 
been otherwise disposed of by the United States to ac- 
tual settlers, being the same lands, the control and pow- 
er of sale, and disbursement of the proceeds of which 
were conferred upon the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, by two certain acts of the leg- 
islature of the State of Minnesota; the one entitled 
"An act to aid the geological and natural history sur- 
vey of the state and to amend chapter thirty-three {IZ) 
of the general laws approved March first (1st), eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two (1872), authorizing such sur- 
vey," approved March tenth (10th), eighteen hundred 
and seventy-three (1873), and the other entitled "an 
act to transfer to the custody and control of the board 
of regents of the University of Minnesota the lands 
granted by Congress to the state by an act entitled 'An 
act granting lands to the State of Minnesota in lieu of 
certain lands heretofore granted to said state,* approved 
.March third (3rd), one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-nine (1879); to authorize the said board to 
sell such lands and dispose of the proceeds of such 
sales," approved February twenty-four (24), one thou 
sand eight hundred and eighty-five (1885), or of any 
tract, piece, or parcel of said lands, and hereby rati- 
fied and confirmed, and made effectual from the time 
of their delivery, to pass and to vest in the grantees 
therein respectively all the title to the lands therein 
described which ihe State of Minnesota, or the Universi* 
ty of Minnesota, or the board of regents thereof, had at 
the time of the delivery thereof, as fully to all intents 
and purposes as the state has power to pass or transmit 
the title thereof, or empower it to be passed or trans- 
mitted or to confirm and ratify its conveyance and 
transmission in the manner aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. llie University of Minnesota is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to execute, acknowledge and 
deliver in its corporate name, under its corporate seal, 
and the signatures or attestation of the president and 
secretary of the board of regents, deeds of conveyance 
for all the lands mentioned or referred to in the two 
(2) several acts aforesaid which have heretofore been 
or shall hereafter be sold under the authority of the 
board of regents, and all deeds of such lands so 
executed and delivered shall be effectual to pass to the 
grantees therein respectively all the title of the state 
of Minnesota or the University of Minnesota or the 
board of regents thereof in the lands therein described 
at the time of such execution and delivery thereof. 

Sec. 3. That two (2) certain deeds of conveyance 
heretofore executed by and in the name of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the board of regents of the 
University of Minnesota to the Minneapolis Union 
Railway company of grounds for railroad purposes 
made in the adjustment of the railroad right of way 
and grounds therefor through the campus of the Uni- 
versity and the extension thereof, the one deed dated 
November twenty-fourth (24th), one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-three (1883), and recorded in the 
ofllce of the register of deeds of the county of Hen- 
nepin, in the state of Minnesota, on the twenty-eighth 
(28th) day of November, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-three (1883), in book one hundred and for- 
ty ( 140) of deeris at page two hundred and fifty-one 
(251) et seq., and the other dated November twenty- 
six (26th), one thousand eight hundred and eighty* 
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three (1883), in book one hundred and forty of deeds 
at page two hundred and forty-eight (248) et seq., are 
hereby confirmed, and made effectual to pass to and 
vest in the said railroad company, at and from the 
time oi the delivery thereof, all the title of the Stale 
of Minnesota, or the University of Minnesota or the 
board of regents thereof in the lands described therein 
as fully to all intents and purposes as if the said con- 
veyances had been made by express authority of law 
previously conferred. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 13, 1889. 



AN ACT to amend chapter ihiriy-seven (37) of the 
General Statutes of 1878 relating to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Sectiox 1. That section three (3), of chapter thir- 
ty-seven (37), of the general statutes of eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight (1878), is hereby amended so 
as to read as follows : 

Government Board of Regents. The government of 
the University shall be vested in a board of twelve (12) 
regents, of which the governor of the state, the state 
superintendent of public instruction, and the president 
of the University, shall be members ex-officio. and the 
nine remaining members thereof shall be appointed by 
the governor by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate. Whenever a vacancy therein occurs for 
any cause the same shall be filled for the unexpired 
term in the same manner. After the expiration of 
the term of the members of the present board of regents, 
their successors shall be appointed in like manner and 
shall hold their office for the full term of six (6) years 
from the first (1st) Wednesday of March succeeding 
their appointment, and until their successors are ap- 
pointed and qualified. The president of the Univer- 
sity shall be ex-officio the corresponding secretary of 
the board of regents. 

Sec. 2. Section five (5) of said chapter thirty- 
seven (37), as amended by chapter forty-six (46) of 
the general laws of the extra session of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-one. (1881), is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows : 

Sec. 5. Officers of boards, bonds of president and 
treasurer. The board of regents shall elect from the 
members of the board, a president of the board. They 
shall also elect a recording secretary and a treasurer 
who may or may not be members of the board. All 
of said oflScers shall hold their respective offices during 
the pleasure of the board, and the president and treasur- 
er each shall, before entering upon the duties of his 
office, execute a bond in the penal sum of fifty thou- 
sand (50,000^ dollars, with at least two (2) sufficient 
sureties to the State of Minnesota, to be approved 
by the governor, conditioned for the faithful and honest 
performance of the duties of his office according to law, 
which bonds when so approved shall be filed in the 
office of the secretary of state. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 
Approved April 24, 1889. 
AN ACT to repeal chapter eighty-t^vo (82) of the Gen- 
eral Statutes of 1878, being an act entitled '*An act 
in relation to the encouragement of fruit culture 
in this State/' 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : 



Section 1. That chapter eighty-two of the general 
laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-eight (1878) en- 
titled "An act in relation to the encouragement of 
fruit culture in this state," be and hereby is repealed. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 24, 1889. 
AN ACT to establish a uniform system of accounting 
for public funds in the State educational, char- 
itable, and correctional institutions, and to appro- 
priate miscellaneous receipts for the use of the 
said institutions. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. Applied to what institutions. There is 
hereby established a uniform system of accounting for 
public funds in the following named institutions of the 
State of Minnesota, namely — the State University, the 
state normal schools, the state hospitals for insane, the 
Minnesota soldiers' home, Minnesota institute for de- 
fectives (which shall render a separate account for each 
of the schools comprising the institute), the state pub- 
lic school, the state reform school, the state reforma- 
tory, the state prison and all other similar state institu- 
tions which may hereafter be established by law. 

Sec. 2. Accounting officers and purchasing agents 
to be appointed. It shall be the duty of the managing 
board of each of the state institutions mentioned in sec- 
tion one ( 1 ) to designate an accounting officer, whose 
duty it shall be to keep or supervise the financial ac- 
counts of the institutions and to perform such other 
duties as shall be prescribed by law or by the said 
managing board. They shall also designate either the 
said accounting officer, or some other officer of the in- 
stitution to act as purchasing agent, whose duty it 
shall be to purchase all goods and supplies needed for 
the institution, under such rules and regulations as 
the said managing board shall prescribe. 

Sec. 3. Institution treasurers to be appointed. It 
shall be the duty of the managing board of each of the 
institutions named in section 1, within three months 
after the passage of this act, to appoint an institution 
treasurer, which treasurer shall be either some trust- 
worthy person residing in the city or village in which 
the institution is located, or some solvent, national state 
bank in said city or village ; except that the treasurer 
of the state shall be an ex-officio the treasurer of the 
Minnesota soldiers* home as now provided by law. 

The said treasurer shall give bonds in such sum as 
the managing board shall require, to be approved by 
said managing board, and to be subject to the approval 
of the public examiner. It shall be the duty of the 
said treasurer to hold and safely keep all public funds 
belonging to the said institution which may come 
into said treasury from any source, and to pay out the 
same only on written orders signed by the accounting 
officer of the institution and countersigned by a mem- 
ber of the managing board, who shall have been au- 
thorized by a vote of the board to sign such orders. 

Sec. 4. Superintendents to have the custody of 
funds belonging to inmates. It shall be the duty of 
each superintendent of the several institutions named 
in this act to have the care and custody of any funds 
belonging to inmates of the said institutions which may 
come into his hands, to keep accurate account of such 
funds on book^ provided for that purpose, and to pay 
out such funds under such rules and regulations as may 
be established by law or prescribed by the board of 
management, taking proper vouchers therefor in all 
cases ; and every superintendent shall give bonds in such 
sum as may be required by law or may be prescribed 
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by the board of managers of such institution, to be 
subject to the approval of the public examiner, condi- 
tioned upon the faithful performance of his duties, and 
the due accounting of the funds entrusted to his care. 
Sec. 5. Miscellaneous receipts, how treated, (a) 
It shall be the duty of every officer in the employ of 
the several institutions named in this act, to pay over 
to the superintendent of the institution without delay, 
any funds which may come into his hands belonging to 
any inmate of the institution, and to pay over to the 
accounting officer of the institution, without delay, any 
funds which may come into his hands belonging to the 
institution. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the accounting officer 
of each institution at the close of each month, or often- 
er, to pay over to the institution treasurer all institu- 
tion funds which may come into his hands from sales 
of public property, board of inmates, labor of inmates 
or from other sources, and at the close of each fiscal 
quarter to draw an order on the institution treasurer in 
favor of the state treasurer for the amount of all such 
miscellaneous receipts, and at the same time to forward 
to the state auditor a statement of the amount of the 
same, and the resources from which they have arisen. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the state auditor upon 
receiving such statement, to place in the hands of the 
state treasurer a draft for the amount upon the institu- 
tion treasurer, specifying the fund to which the same 
is to be credited, and upon payment of such draft, to 
place the amount so received to the credit of the said 
institution account adding to it any appropriations that 
may have been previously made by the legislature for 
the said institution, distributing it to the several appro- 
priations from which it may have arisen, or to the 
current expense appropriation accordng to his discre- 
tion. 

Provided, That the miscellaneous receipts of the 
state prison and the state reformatory shall be paid 
over to the state treasurer monthly instead of quarterly, 
in the manner as herein provided. 

Sec. 6. Payrolls and bills to be in duplicate^ It 
shall be the duty of the accounting officer of each in- 
stitution named in section one (1) to prepare a dupli- 
cate monthly payroll or payrolls, showing the services 
rendered by each officer and employee of the institution, 
which payroll shall contain the receipt of said officers 
and employees for the orders issued to them in pay- 
ment for their services. Services rendered or labor 
performed by persons other than officers and employes, 
shall be accounted for on proper vouchers made. 

The said accounting officer shall require all persons 
felling goods or supplies to the institution to furnish 
with such goods, when delivered, bills or invoices, in 
duplicate, and he may require such persons who furnish 
roods at intervals during the month, to furnish also a 
detailed statement in duplicate at the close of the 
month. The said bills and invoices shall, whenever 
practicable, be made upon the bill heads or blanks used 
by such persons in their business. Provided, That in 
case where it is it not convenient for the seller to fur- 
nish such bills or invoices, the accounting officer make 
out such bills or invoices on blanks to be provided by 
the institution. 

Sec. 7. Vouchers, how receipted and disposed of. 
Each of the original and duplicate bills mentioned in 
section six (b) shall be enclosed in an envelope or 
jacket, on one side of which shall be a classification of 
the items contaired in the bill, and on the other side 
a receipt in the following form: "Received on the.... 

day of 18.... from the (here insert the title of 

accounting officer) of the.... (here insert the name of 



the institution) an order on the treasurer of the.... 

for the sum of dollars, in payment of the within 

account" ; and payrolls and vouchers for services ren- 
dered, or labor performed shall be enclosed in similar 
envelopes or jackets. One of the said duplicate pay- 
rolls or bills, with the accompanying receipts, shall be 
retained by the said accounting officer in the files of the 
institution; and the other shall be sent to the auditor 
of the state within thirty days after the issuance of 
an order on the institution treasurer for the payment 
of the same. 

Sec. 8. Goods to be checked by the invoices. It 
shall be the duty of the storekeeper of each institution, 
or some person to be designated by the sup>erintendent 
to check oil all goods and supplies when received by 
the invoices; to certify thereon the quantity and condi- 
tion of the same, and to notify the superintendent, or 
the accounting officer forthwith in case the said goods 
or supplies do not appear to be of the kind or quality 
purchased or bargained for. In case goods are re- 
ceived without an invoice it shall be the duty of such 
storekeeper or designated person to make a memoran- 
dum bill of such goods and certify thereon as herein 
required. 

Sec. 9. Monthly expense lists. It shall be the duty 
of the accounting officers of the state institutions named 
in section one (1) at the close of each month to make, 
or cause to be made, an expense list for expenses in- 
curred during the month under appropriations for cur- 
rent expenses and a separate expense list for expenses 
incurred under appropriations for other purposes, show- 
ing the name of each person rendering services or fur- 
nishing supplies, the nature of the service rendered and 
at what rate, the quantity, kind, price, and cost of 
supplies furnished, and the amount to which each per- 
son it entitled by law. Provided, That the auditor of 
state may in his discretion allow items of the same 
class amounting to less than one dollar each, except 
food items, to be consolidated on the expense list as 
"sundries." Said expense lists shall be audited by the 
managing board, or a committee of the same, and shall 
be certified by the accounting officer of each institution 
and a member of the managing board, to be designated 
by the said board, and shall be forwarded to the audi- 
tor of state by the accounting officer, not later than the 
eleventh (11) day of the preceding month. 

*Sec. 10. Auditor to examine expense lists. On re- 
ceipt of such certified expense lists, the auditor of state 
shall examine, adjust and approve, suspend, or reject 
the same, and on or before the sixteenth (16th) day 
of each month, draw his warrants on the state treasurer 
for the amounts found due thereon to each institution, 
and no money shall be paid out of the state treasury 
for the use of the said institutions except on expense 
lists duly certified. 

Pro7'ided, That the auditor of state may in his dis- 
cretion draw his warrants for an amount not e.xceeding 
twenty (20) per cent, in addition to the amount of the 
said expense list, to be used for the immediate payment 
of such accounts as he may authorize to be so paid; 
said payments to be properly accounted for on the 
net monthly expense list. 

Sec. U. Unexpended appropriations to be can- 
celled. It shall be the duty of the auditor of state, 
unon the passage of this act and at the close of each 
biennial period thereafter, to cancel all unexpended 
appropriations, or balances of appropriations which 
shall have remained undrawn for the period of two 
(2) years after the expiration of the biennial period 
during which they become available under the law. 

Provided, That the governor, secretary of state, and 
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attorney general may continue such appropriations or 
balances in force, temporarily, on recommendation of 
the auditor of the state. 

Sec. 12. Miscellaneous receipts appropriated for the 
use of the institutions. There is hereby appropriated 
for the use of the several institutions named in section 
one (1) of this act, all of the funds paid into the state 
treasury from miscellaneous receipts under section five 
(5) of this act. 

Sec. 13. Repealing clause. Sections two (2), three 
(3), and four (4) of chapter one hundred and seventeen 
(117\ of the general laws of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-nine (1879), and all acts and parts of 
acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 14. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 24, 1889. 
AN ACT {of Congress) to apply a portion of the prO' 
ceeds of the public lands to the more complete 
endo7vment and support of the Colleges for the 
benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts estab- 
lished under the provisions of an act of Congress 
approved July 2nd, 1862. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : 

Section 1. That there shall be and hereby is an- 
nually appropriated, out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated arising from the sales 
of public lands to be paid as hereinafter provided to 
each state and territory for the more complete endow- 
ment and maintenance of collegt:^ for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts now established or 
which may be hereafter established in accordance with 
an act of Congress approved July 2nd, 1862, the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars for the year ending June 
thirteenth, 1890, and an annual increase of the amount 
of such appropriation thereafter for ten years by an 
additional sum of one thousand dollars over the pre- 
ceding year, and the annual amount to be paid there- 
after to each state and territory shall be twenty-five 
thousand dollars to be applied only to instruction in 
agriculture and mechanic arts, the English language 
and the various branches of mathematical, physical, 
natural and economic science, with special reference 
to their applications in the industries of life, and to 
the facilities for such instruction : Pro7>ided, That 
no money shall be paid out under this act to any state 
or territory for the support and maintenance of a college 
where a distinction of race or color is made in the ad- 
mission of students, but the establishment and main- 
tenance of such colleges separately for white and col- 
ored students shall be held to be in compliance with the 
provisions of this act if the funds received in such 
state or territory be equitably divided as hereinafter 
set forth ; Provided, That in any state in which there 
has been one college established in pursuance of the 
act of July 2, 1862, and also in which an educational 
institution of like character has been established or may 
be hereafter established, and is now aided by such state 
from its own revenue, for the education of colored stu- 
dents in agriculture and the mechanic arts, however 
named or styled, or whether or not it has received 
money heretofore under the act to which this act is an 
amendment, the legislature of such state may propose 
and report to the secretary of the interior a just and 
equitable division of the fund to be received under this 
act between one college for white students and one 
institution for colored students established as afore- 
said, which shall be divided into two parts and paid, 
accordingly, and thereupon such institution for colored 



students shall be entitled to the benefit of this act 
and subject to its provisions, as much as it would have 
been if it had been included under the act of 1862, and 
the fulfilment of the foregoing provisions shall be taken 
as a compliance with the provisions in reference to 
separate colleges for white and colored students. 

Sec. 2. That the sum hereby appropriated to the 
states and territories for the further endowment and 
support of colleges shall be annually paid on or before 
the thirty-first day of July of each year by the secre- 
tary of the treasury, upon the warrant of the secretary 
of the interior, out of the treasury of the United 
States, to the state or territorial treasurer, or to such 
officer as shall be designated by law, of such state or 
territory to receive the same, who shall, upon the 
order of the trustees of the college, or the institution 
for colored students, immediately pay over said sums 
to the treasurers of the respective colleges or other 
institutions entitled to receive the same, and such treas- 
urer shall be required to report to the secre- 
tary of agriculture and to the secretary of the 
interior, on or before the first day of September, of 
each year, a detailed statement of the amount so re- 
ceived and of its disbursement. The grants of moneys 
authorized by this act are made subject to the legisla- 
tive assent of the several states and territories to the 
purpose of said grants : Provided, That payments of 
such installments of the appropriation herein made as 
shall become due to any state before the adjournment 
of the regular session of legislature meeting next after 
the passage of this act shall be made upon the assent 
of the governor thereof, duly certified to the secretary 
of the treasury. 

Sec. 3. That if any portion of the moneys received 
by the designated officer of the state or territory for the 
further and more complete endowment, support and 
maintenance of colleges, or of institutions for colored 
students, as provided in this act, shall by any action or 
contingency, be diminished or lost, or misapplied, it 
shall be replaced by the state or territory to which it 
belongs, and until so replaced no subsequent appra 
priation shall be apportioned or paid to such state or 
territory, and no portion of said moneys shall be ap- 
plied directly or indirectly, under any pretense what- 
ever to the purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of 
any building or buildings. An annual report by the 
president of each of said colleges shall be made to the 
secretary of agriculture, as well as to the secretary of 
the interior, regarding the condition and progress of 
each college, including statistical information in rela- 
tion to its receipts and expenditures, its library, the 
number of its students and professors, and also as to 
any improvements and experiments made under the 
direction of any experiment stations attached to said 
colleges, with their costs and results, and such other 
industrial and economical statistics as may be regarded 
as useful, one copy of which shall be transmitted by 
mail free to all other colleges further endowed under 
this act. 

Sec. 4. That on or before the first day of July in 
each year, after the passage of this act, the secretary of 
the interior shall ascertain and certify to the secretary 
of the treasury as to each state and territory whether it 
is entitled to receive its share of the annual appropria- 
tion for colleges, or of institutions for colored, students 
under this act, and the amount which thereupon each 
is entitled, respectively to receive. If the secretary of 
the interior shall withhold a certificate from any state 
or territory of its appropriation the facts and reasons 
therefor shall be reported to the president, and the 
amount involved shall be kept separate in the treasury 
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until the close of the next Congress, in order that the 
state or territory may, if it shall so desire, appeal to 
Congress from the determination of the secretary of the 
interior. If the next Congress shall not direct such 
sum to be paid it shall be covered into the treasury. 
And the secretary of the interior is hereby charged with 
the proper administration of this law. 

Sec. 5. That the secretary of the interior shall an- 
nually report to congress the disbursements which have 
been made in all the states and territories, and also 
whether the appropriation of any state or territory has 
been withheld, and if so, the reasons therefor. 

Sec. 6. Congress may at any time amend, suspend, 
or repeal any or all of the provisions of this act. 

Approved August 30, 1890. 
AN ACT {of Congress) io amend section twelve hun- 
dred and tweniV'five (1225) of the Revised Statutes, 
concerning duties of officers of the army and navy 
to educational institutions. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled : 
That section twelve hundred and twenty-five of the 
Revised Statutes concerning details of officers of the 
army and navy to educational institutions be, and the 
same is hereby amended so as to permit the president to 
detail under the provisions of said act not to exceed 
seventy-five officers of the army of the United States, 
and the maximum number of officers of the army and 
navy to be detailed at any one time under the provisions 
of this act, passed September twenty-sixth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-eight, amending said section twelve 
hundred and twenty-five of the revised statutes is here- 
by increased to eighty-five, provided, that no officer 
shall be detailed to or maintain at any of the educa- 
tional institutions mentioned in said act, where instruc- 
tion and drill in military tactics is not given. Provided 
further. That nothing in this act shall be so construed 
a« to prevent the detail of officers of the engineef corps 
of the navy as professors in scientific schools or col- 
leges as now provided by act of Congress, approved 
February twenty-six, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
nine, entitled, an act to promote a knowledge of steam 
encineering and iron ship building among the students 
of scientific schools and colleges of the United States. 

Approved January 13, 1891. 
AS ACT to accept the grants of money made by the 
act of Congress of the United States, approved 
August 30. 1890, entitled "An act io apply a portion 
of the proceeds of the public lands to the more 
complete endoiument and support of the colleges 
for the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, established under the provision of an act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1862," and assenting to 
the purpose of such grants. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 
Section 1. The state of Minnesota hereby accepts 
the grants of money made to it by an act of the Con- 
gress of the United States, approved August thirtieth 
(30th), one thousand eight hundred and ninety (1890), 
entitled "An act to a])ply a portion of the proceeds of 
the public lands to the more complete endowment and 
support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts established under the provisions 
of an act of Congress approved July second (2d), one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two (1862)," and as- 
sents to the purpose of said grants as in said act set 
forth. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 



Approved April 20, 1891. 
AX ACT to establish a Uniform Standard of Admission 
to the Bar of this State, and to punish persons 
violating the provisions of this act. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. As soon as possible after the passage 
and approval of this act the justices of the supreme 
court of this state shall appoint from the members 
of the bar of Minnesota, learned in the law, one (1) 
person from each congressional district, now or here- 
after created, to constitute a state board of examiners in 
law. 

Sec. 2. The term of office of the said board shall 
be as follows: Three (3) shall be appointed for one 
(1) year, two (2) shall be appointed for two (2) years, 
and two (2) shall be appointed for three (3) years 
each; but in case of a vacancy occurring by death or 
otherwise there shall be appointed in a like manner a 
person to serve through the unexpired term of the mem- 
ber to whose place he is appointed. 

Sec. 3. The said board shall elect a president, 
secretary and treasurer; shall have its headquarters at 
the capital of this state; shall have a common seal, 
and the president and secretary shall have power to 
administer oaths. The said board shall at least three 
(3) times in each year, hold public examinations for 
admission to the bar of this state, which examinations 
shall be both written and oral, in such places in this 
state as the superior court shall direct and at such 
times as the said board shall determine. The said 
board shall keep a record of all its proceedings and also 
a record of all applications for admission to the bar, 
and shall enroll, in a book kept for that purpose, the 
name of each person admitted as an attorney at law. 

Sec. 4. The said board shall, as soon as practicable 
thereafter, report the result of all examinations to the 
supreme court, with such recommendations as to said 
Soard shall seem just, and the supreme court shall, 
after considering said report and said recommendations, 
enter an order in each case authorizing or directing 
said board to reject such applicant, or issue to him a 
certificate of admission to the bar. 

Sec. 5. The said board shall receive from each per- 
son applj'ing for examination the sum of five dollars 
($5) as a fee therefor, and all fees received by said 
board shall be deposited with the treasurer of said 
board and applied toward the expenses and compensa- 
tion of the respective members of said board. 

Sec. 6. There shall be paid out of the treasury of 
said board to each examiner appointed as aforesaid, a 
compensation not exceeding ten (10) dollars per day, 
and his actual necessary expenses in going to, holding 
and returning from any such examination. 

Sec. 7. No person shall hereafter be admitted to 
practice as an attorney and counsellor at law, or to 
commence, conduct, or defend any action or proceeding 
in any of the courts of record of this state, in which he 
is not a party concerned, either by using or subscrib- 
ing his own name or names of any other person or per- 
sons, unless he has complied with and been admitted 
under and pursuant to such rules as the supreme court 
of this state shall prescribe : Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to or effect per- 
sons admitted to the bar of this state under pre-existing 
laws. 

Provided, That graduates from the law department 
of the University of Minnesota shall, upon presenta- 
tion of their diploma from such university to the su- 
preme court or any district court of this state, at any 
time within two (2) years from the date of such diplo- 
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ma, be entitled to a certificate of admission to the bar, 
without any examination or fee whatever ; and such 
court shall thereupon enter an order authorizing and 
directing the clerk of said court to issue to such grad- 
uate a certificate of admission to the bar, upon proof 
satisfactory to said court that such graduate is a citizen 
of the United States, a citizen and resident of the state 
of Minnesota, that he is twenty-one (21) years of age, 
of good moral character, and upon his subscribing such 
oath as is now provided by statute for persons upon 
their admission to the bar. 

Sec. 8. Any person who shall appear as an attorney 
or counsellor at law in any action or proceeding in any 
court of record in this state to maintain or defend the 
same, except in his own behalf when a party thereto, 
unless he has been admitted to the bar of this state 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than fifty (50) 
nor more than one hundred (100) dollars, and it shall 
be the duty of the respective county attorneys in this 
state to prosecute violations of this act ; but the district 
courts of this stale shall have original jurisdiction of 
this offense. 

Provided, That any attorney or counsellor residing 
in any of the other states or territories, wherein he 
has been admitted to practice law, and who shall attend 
any term of the supreme or district courts of this state 
for the purpose of trying or participating in the trial 
or proceedings of any action or proceeding therein 
pending, may be permitted to try or participate in the 
trial or proceedings in such action or proceeding with- 
out being subject to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. Chapter ninety-three (93) of the general 
laws of one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine 
(1889), and sections three (3), four (4) and eight (8) 
of chapter eighty-eight (88), of the general statutes of 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight (1878), 
and chapter one hundred and four (104) of the gen- 
eral laws of one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
three (1883), are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 21, 1891. 
APPROPRIATIONS for the University of Minnesota, 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 
Item ninth, of Sec. 3, of chapter 163, of the general 
laws of 1891. 

Ninth, For the purpose of opening a department of 
jiharmacy in the State University of Minnesota, five 
thousand dollars ($5,000), appropriation payable to the 
order of the board of regents of the State University. 

Nineteenth. For furrfishing books for the depart- 
ment of law, medicine, agriculture, and the general 
library of the University of Minnesota, five thousand 
dollars ($5,000) for the year ending July thirty-first, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-two (1892), and five thou- 
sand dollars ($5,000) for the year ending July 31, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-three (1893). Said appro- 
priation is made payable to the order of the board of 

regerti 

Twenty-first. For completion of geological survey, 
fifteen thousand dollars, payable to the board of re- 
gents of the State University, as follows: seventy-five 
hundred dollars on and after July thirty-first (31st), 
eighteen hundred and ninety-one (1891), and seventy- 
five hundred dollars on and after July thirty-first 
(31st), eighteen hundred and ninety-two (1892). 

Twenty -eighth. The sum of six thousand dollars 
($6,000^ be and is hereby appropriated for the purpose 
of opening "The school of mines" in the University of 



Minnesota, and for furnishing the same with suitable 
apparatus; and that the sum of forty-five hundred 
dollars ($4,500) be and is hereby annually appropriated 
for the salaries of instructors in said department of 
such University, and for the salary of a professor of 
electrical engineering in said University. 

Sec. 10. There is hereby appropriated from any 
funds in the state treasury not otherwise appropriated 
the sum of eighty thousand dollars ($80,000) for new 
buildings for the State University, of which sum forty 
thousand (40,000) dollars shall become available April 
first (1st) one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two 
(1892) and forty thousand (40,000) dollars April 
first (1st) one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three 
(1893). 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 22, 1891. 
AN ACT to establish and maintain Farmers* Institutes 
in Minnesota. 

Section 4. That a board of administration shall be 
and is hereby created to superintend the execution of 
this act, and on and after August first, 1891, said board 
shall be constituted as follows : Two members of the 
board of regents of the University of Minnesota, to 
be selected by said board of regents; the president of 
the State agricultural society, ex-officio; the president of 
the State horticultural society, exofficio; the president 
of the State dairy association, ex-officio; and the direc- 
tor of the State experiment station, ex-officio. 

Sec. 5. Each member of the board of regents afore- 
said shall hold his office for the period of one (1) year 
from August first (1st), 1891, at which time, or as soon 
thereafter as is practicable, and each three (3) years 
thereafter, said board of regents shall make new ap- 
pointments from their own number, to act as members 
of said board of administration, as successors to the 
members of the board of regents then in office. Said 
board of administration may select one (1) of its num- 
ber annually as president thereof. 

Sec. 6. This board of administration is hereby em- 
powered, by a majority vote thereof, to appoint a suit- 
able and competent person State superintendent of farm- 
ers' institutes. The superintendent's term of office shall 
commence on August first (1st), 1891, and shall con- 
tinue for two (2) years, subject to the discretion of the 
board of administration. 

Approved April 22, 1891. 
AN ACT to amend Section eighty- four of Chapter 
thirty-six of the general statutes of eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, as amended by section 
three of chapter forty-one of the general laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, and to provide 
for taxation for educational purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. Section eighty-four of chapter thirty-six 
of the General Statutes of one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-eight, as amended by section three of chap- 
ter forty-one of the general laws of one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-seven, is hereby amended by strik- 
incr out all of the said section after the words and 
figures "section 84" down to the words "the county 
commissioners" where they appear first in said section, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

There shall be levied annually upon the taxable 
property of the state a tax of one and fifteen -hundredths 
(1^%00) niills, to be known as the "state school tax," 
which shall be collected as other taxes are collected, of 
which the proceeds of one mill shall be added to the 
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general school fund, which together shall be known as 
the "current school fund," to be apportioned as here- 
inbefore provided, and the proceeds of fifteen-hun- 
dredths mills shall be for the support and maintenance 
of the University of Minnesota, and shall be added to 
the general University fund and be payable to the 
order of the board of regents. 

Sec. 2. From and after the expiration of the fiscal 
year ending July 31st, 1894, the annual appropriations 
for the support of the University made by chapter two 
hundred and forty-seven of the general laws of one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, and by the 
seventeenth item of section one and chapter two hun- 
dred and eighty-seven of the general laws of one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-nine, shall cease and 
determine ; Provided, That whenever the amount in the 
fund for the maintenance of the University of Minne- 
sota raised under the provisions of this act shall be 
over the sum of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars in any one year, the amount over said sum shall 
be passed to the revenue fund of the state. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

.Approved April 13th, 1893. 
ITEM 1 and 2 oj Section 5, Chapter 241, of the Gen- 
eral Laws of 1893. Appropriations for Buildings, 
Improvements, &c., for State Institutions. 
There is hereby appropriated from any funds in the 
state treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the follow- 
ing sums for the erection of new buildings and other 
purposes for the institutions named : 

First. — For the State University. For erecting a li- 
brary and assembly hall, one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars ($175,000). Of the foregoing appro- 
priation one hundred thousand dollars shall be avail- 
able August first, 1893, and seventy -five thousand dol- 
lars shall be available April 1, 1894. 

Second. — For the agricultural school. For erecting 
a workshop, military drill hall, gymnasium and class 
rooms, thirty thousand dollars. To be available for the 
fiscal year ending July 31st, 1895. 

Approved April 20, 1893. 
AX ACT to appropriate money for the payment of a 
deficiency in the current expenses of the University 
of Minnesota for the years eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three (1893), eighteen hundred and ninety- 
four (1894), and eighteen hundred and ninety- five 
(1895). 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : 

Section 1. That the sum of sixty thousand dollars 
or so much thereof as is neccesary is hereby appro- 
priated out of any moneys in the state treasury not 
otherwise appropriated and payable to the order of the 
board of regents of the University of Minnesota for 
the payment of the deficiencies which have occurred in 
the current expenses of this institution for the years 
eighteen hundred ninety-three (1893), eighteen hundred 
ninetv-four (1894), and eighteen hundred ninety-five 
(1895). 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved January 29th, 1895. 
AX ACT to amend chapter thirty-se^'en (37) of the 
general statutes of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
eight (1878) as amended by chapter two hundred 
and sixty- six (266) of the general laws of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-nine (1889), relating to the 
University. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 



Section 1. That section three (3) of chapter thirty- 
seven (37) of the general statutes of eighteen hundred 
and seventy-eight (1878) as amended by chapter two 
hundred and sixty-six (266) of the general laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-nine (1889) is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Government board of regents: — The government of 
the University shall be vested in a board of thirteen 
(13) regents, of which the governor of the state, the 
state superintendent of public instruction, the presi- 
dent of the university and the Honorable John Sar- 
gent Pillsbury for and during his good pleasure as 
an honorary member, having the same power as any 
other members, shall be members ex-o^cio, and the 
nine (9) remaining members thereof shall be appointed 
by the governor by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate. Whenever a vacancy therein occurs for 
anv cause, the same shall be filled for the unexpired 
term in the same manner. After the expiration of 
the term of the members of the present board of re- 
gents, their successors shall be appointed in like man- 
ner, and shall hold their office for the full term of 
six (6) years from the first Wednesday of March 
succeeding their appointments, and until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and qualified. The president of 
the University shall be ex-officio the corresponding sec- 
retary of the board of regents. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 27, 1895. 

AX ACT to amend chapter thiriy-set'en of the gen- 
eral statutes of one thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty-eight relating to the University of Minnesota. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota. 

Sec. 1. That section fourteen of chapter thirty- 
seven of the general statutes of one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-eight, as amended by chapter 
seventy-one of the general laws of one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-three be amended so as to read 
as follows : 

Sec. 14. It shall be unlawful for any person to 
sell or dispose of any spirituous, vinous or malt liq- 
uors within a distance of one mile from the main 
building of the University of Minnesota, as now lo- 
cated in the city of Minneapolis; and it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to keep or maintain any pool 
room, billiard room, or other place resorted to for 
the purpose of playing, either for gain or pleasure, 
any game of billiards, pool, roulette, or with dice, 
cards or other devices, within a distance one mile 
from the said main building of the said University; 
Provided, That nothing in this section contained shall 
be construed as prohibiting any such athletic games 
or exercises as shall or may be sanctioned or permitted 
by the regents or faculty of the said University, nor 
playing in private families; and provided further. 
That the provisions of this section shall not apply to 
that part of the city of Minneapolis lying on the west 
side of the Mississippi river. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved February 23, 1895. 
AX ACT to pro7'ide the entomologist of the experi- 
ment station of the University of Minnesota with 
means to destroy the chinch bugs and other insects 
injurious to the crops of this state. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the entomolo- 
gist at the experiment station of the University of 
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Minnesota as soon as practicable, after the passage and 
approval of this act, to procure the necessary equip- 
ment and assistance and proceed to combat chinch 
bugs and insect plagues, and to propagate such con- 
tagion or infection as is supposed to be destructive to 
chinch bugs and other insects that are destructive to 
the crops of this state: such contagion or infection 
shall be propagated at the state experiment station, 
and in such quantities as may be necessary to supply 
the farmers of this state with the same when required, 
and shall be furnished to them free of charge, and 
distributed under such rules and regulations as may 
be adopted by the entomologist. 

Sec. 2. That the expense of combating such in- 
sect plagues and the propagation of such contagion or 
infection and the procuring of the necessary equip- 
ment and assistance therefor shall be paid by the state 
out of the money hereby appropriated by this act. 

Sec. 3. The entomologist shall on or before the 
first (1st) day of December in each year, make a 
report to the governor of the result of his experiment 
and expenditures incurred under the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 4. That the sum of five thousand (5,000) dol- 
lars, or so much therefor as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated from the moneys in the state treasury 
belonging to the general revenue fund not otherwise 
appropriated, for the carrying out of the provisions 
of this act, for the fiscal year ending July thirty-first 
(31st) one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five 
(1895), and annually thereafter. And the state audi- 
tor is hereby directed to draw his warrant or warrants 
upon the state treasurer for such sum or sums in favor 
of such person or persons as the governor shall in 
writing indicate and approve as entitled to the benefits 
of this act and the same shall thereupon be payable 
out of the appropriation hereby made. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 25th, 1895. 
AN ACT to amend article eight (8) of the constitution 
of the state of Minnesota relating to school funds, 
education and science. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. The following amendment of article 
eight (8) of the constitution of the State of Minneso- 
ta is hereby proposed to the people for approval or 
rejection, that is to say, that said article eight (8) 
be amended by adding thereto the following section. 



viz : 



Sec. 6. The permanent school and university fund 
of this state may be invested in the purchase of bonds 
of any county, school district, city, town or village 
of this state, but no such investment shall be made 
until approved by the board of commissioners desig- 
nated by law to regulate the investment of the perma- 
nent school fund and the permanent university fund 
of this state ; nor shall such loan or investment be 
made when the issue of which the same in part would 
make the entire bonded indebtedness exceed seven per 
cent of the assessed valuation of the taxable real prop- 
erty of the county, school district, city, town or vil- 
lage issuing such bonds ; nor shall such loans or in- 
debtedness be made at a lower rate of interest than 
three per cent per annum nor for a shorter period 
than five (5) years nor for a longer period than 
twenty (20) years, and no change of the town, school 
district, village, city or county lines shall relieve the 
real property in such town, school district, county, vil- 
age or city in this state at the time of the issuing 



of such bonds from any liability for taxation to pay 
such bonds. 

Sec. 2. This proposed amendment shall be submit' 
ted to the people of this state for their approval or 
rejection at general election occurring next after the 
passage of this act, and the qualified electors of the 
state in their respective districts may at such election 
vote for or against said amendment by ballot; and 
the returns thereof shall be made and certified within 
the time, and such votes canvassed and the result 
thereof declared in the manner provided by law with 
reference to the election of state officers, and if it shall 
appear thereupon that a majority of the electors pres- 
ent and voting for or against the proposed amendment 
to the constitution, as provided in the next section, have 
voted in favor of the same, then the governor shall 
make proclamation thereof, and such amendment shall 
take eflfect and be in force as a part of the constitution. 

Sec. 3. The ballots used at said election on said 
amendment shall have printed thereon "Amendment of 
article eight (8) of the constitution providing for loan- 
infir the permanent school and university fund to cities> 

villages, towns, counties and school districts, Yes 

No," and each elector voting on said amendment shall 
place a cross mark thus (X) in a space to be left oppo- 
site either the word "Yes" or the word "No" and shall 
be counted for or against the proposition in accordance 
with the expressed will of the elector as provided by 
the election laws of the state. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 11, 1895. 
AN ACT to legalize as a state certificate the teachers* 
University certificate of the department of peda- 
gogy. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. The teachers* university certificate is- 
sued by the University of Minnesota to graduates of 
the department of pedagogy in said University shall 
be valid as a certificate of the first grade to teach 
in the public schools of the state of Minnesota for 
a period of two years from date of graduation. 

Section 2. At the expiration of two years of actual 
teaching the certificate of such graduate may be en- 
dorsed by the president of the university and the super- 
intendent of public instruction upon satisfactory evi- 
dence that such service has been successful, and such 
endorsement shall make said certificate a permanent 
certificate of qualification ; Provided, That said endorse- 
ment may be cancelled and its legal effect annulled by 
the superintendent of public instruction upon satisfac 
tory evidence of disqualification. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 11th, 1895. 
AN ACT to provide for the extension of the work of the 
State Experiment Station and to appropriate mon* 
cy therefor. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : 

ShXTioN 1. The board of regents of the University 
of Minnesota are hereby authorized to procure, on as 
good terms as possible, equip and establish two (2) 
sub-experiment farms or stations, each farm to be not 
less than one-half (V2) section. 

Sec. 2. The sum of twenty thousand (20,000) dol- 
lars, or such part thereof as may be required is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated for the year eighteen hundred 
"'^d ninety-five (1895), to provide for procuring and 
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equipping said experiment farms, and ten thousand 
(10,000) dollars, or such part thereof as may be re- 
quired, is appropriated for the biennial period eighteen 
hundred and ninety-five (1895) and eighteen hundred 
and ninety-six (1896) to be used in the management 
of these experiment farms and for conducting such 
experiments of the State Experiment Station as the 
said board of regents may deem proper and of greatest 
value to the farmers of the state. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 16th 1895. 
AX ACT to appropriate money for the general expenses 
of the state government, and for other purposes 
therein named. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Nfinne' 
sota: 

Sec. 10. Appropriations for the State University 
and school of agriculture. 

That the following sums of money, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, be and the same hereby 
are appropriated out of any moneys in the state treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, as follows: 

First — For the erection of a dormitory and dining 
hall for the school of agriculture, forty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars ($42,500). 

Second — For the erection of an addition to the dairy 
hall and equipment of the same at the school of agri- 
culture, fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000). 

Third — For the creation of buildings at the experi- 
mental station at the school of agriculture, for poultry 
house with equipment, blacksmith shop, and for the 
care of sheep and swine, seven thousand dollars 
($7,000). 

Fourth — For the erection of a building for the his- 
tological and pathological laboratory for the college 
of pharmacy and for the apparatus and equipment of 
ihe same, forty thousand dollars ($40,000) ; one-half 
to be available for the year ending July thirty-first 
(31st), eighteen hundred and ninety-six (1896), and 
one-half for the year ending July thirty-first (31st), 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven (1897). 

Fifth — For the erection of an observatory and tele- 
Fcope at the State University, ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) for the year ending July thirty-first (31st) 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven (1897). 

Sixth — For the erection of an assembly and drill 
hall at the State University and for equipment of the 
same, seventy-five thousand dollars ($75,000) ; one-half 
to be available for the fiscal year ending July thirty- 
first, eighteen hundred and ninety-six (1896), and one- 
half for the year ending July thirty-first (31st), eight- 
fen hundred and ninety-seven (1897). 

Snenih — For the purchase of hooks for the general 
University library, twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) ; 
one half available for the year ending July thirty-first 
(3181), eighteen hundred and ninety-six (18%). and 
<me-half for the year ending July thirty-first (31st), 
eight«»en hundred anrl ninety-seven (18^7). 

Skc. 11. Miscellaneous anpropriatitms. 

Sixth — For the State University for the support of 
the school of mines, five thousand (5,000) dollars for 
the year ending July thirty-first (31). eighteen hundred 
and ninety-six (18Q6), and annually thereafter five 
thousand (5,000) dollars. 

Sec. 13. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from .ind after its passage. 

Approved April 25th, 1805. 
AX ACT to amend section 10 of chapter 1. f:cHeral lan^s 
of Afinnesofa for the year 1868, hring section 9 of 
chapter 37 of the general statutes of 1878, and 



section 3912, general statutes 1894, relating to the 
University of Minnesota, 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That section 10 of chapter one (1)^ 
general laws of Minnesota for the year 1868, being sec- 
tion 9 of chapter 37 of the general statutes of 1878„ 
and section 3912, general statutes 1894, relating to the- 
University of Minnesota, be and the same is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 10. Any person or persons contributing a 
sum of not less than fifty thousand dollars shall have- 
the privilege of endowing a professorship in the Uni- 
versity, the name and object of which shall be desig- 
nated by the board of regents. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force- 
from and after its passage. 

.\pproved April 7th, 1897. 
^A' ACT to appropriate money for the general expenses- 

of the state government and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Sec. 4. Appropriations for educational purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending July thirty-first (31st), eight- 
een hundred and ninety-seven ( 1897) : 

First — For the State University, for finishing cam- 
pus improvements, twenty-five hundred dollars ..2,500- 

Second — For the State University for equipment for 
the mechanical and electrical engineering department, 
twelve thousand dollars 12,000- 

Sec. 5. Appropriations for educational purposes for 
the fiscal year ending July thirty-first (31st) eighteen 
hundred and ninety-eight (1898). 

First — For the State University for equipment of 
medical building, thirteen thousand dollars .... 13,000' 

Second — For the State University, for the purchase 
of books, six thousand dollars 6,CX)0- 

Third — For the school of agriculture, for heating 
and lighting, eighteen thousand dollars 18 000 

Fourth — For the school of agriculture, for the erec- 
tion and furnishing for a dormitory for girls, twenty- 
five thousand dollars 25,000 

Fifth — For the school of agriculture, for expenses 
incident to establishing coeducation, three thousand dol- 
lars 3,000- 

Seventeenth — For the experiment farm at Crook ston, 
for further equipment under the provisions of chapter 
one hundred and sixty-two (162) of the general laws 
of eighteen hundred and ninety-five (1895), twenty-five 
hundred dollars 2,500" 

Eighteenth — For the experiment farm at Crook ston, 
for expenses of maintenance, two thousand dollars 2,000 

Xineteenth — For the experiment farm at Grand Rap- 
iris, for further equipment under the provisions of 
chapter one hundred and sixty-two (162) of the general 
laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-five (1895), twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars 2,500 

TiventicOi — For the experiment farm at Grand Rap- 
ids, for expenses of maintenance, two thousand <'ol- 
lars 2,000* 

Sec. 6. Appropriations for educational purposes for 
the fiscal year ending July thirty-first (31st), eighteen 
hundred ninety-nine (180q). 

First — For the State University, for the purcha«^e of 
bonks, six thousan<l doll.irs 6,000* 

Second — For the school of agriculture, for the ex- 
penses incident to establishing coeducation, four thou- 
sand doll.irs 4,000' 

Ti^u'lfth — For the experiment farm at Crookston, for 
expenses of maintenance, two thousand dollars . . . .2,000 

Thirteenth — For the experiment farm at Grand Rap- 
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ids, for expenses of maintenance, two thousand dol- 
lars 2,000 

Sec. It). This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 20, 1897. 
AN ACT to amend section one (I) of chapter one hun- 
dred and eighty-one (181) of the general laws of 
the State of Minnesota for eighteen hundred and 
ninety- five (1895), relating to the teacher's Uni- 
versity certificate. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That section one (1) of chapter one 
hundred and eighty-one (181) of the General Laws of 
the State of Minnesota for eighteen hundred and ninety- 
five (1895) be and the same is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows : 

"Section 1. The teacher's university certificate is- 
sued by the University of Minnesota to graduates of 
the department of pedagogy in said University shall be 
valid as a certificate of the first grade to teach in the 
public schools of the State of Minnesota for a period 
of two (2) years from its date." 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved Feb. 25, 1899. 
An act proposing an amendment to section six (6) of 
article eight (8) of the constitution of the State 
of Minnesola relating to school funds, education 
and science. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : 

Section 1. The following amendment to section 
six (6) of article eight (8) of the constitution of the 
State of Minnesota is hereby proposed to the people 
of the state for their approval or rejection, that is to 
say, said section shall be amended to read as follows : 

Sec. 6. The permanent school and university fund 
of this state may be invested in the bonds of any coun- 
ty, school district, city, town or village o^ this state, 
but no such investment shall be made until approved 
by the board of commissioners designated by law to 
regulate the investment of the permanent school fund 
and the permanent university fund of this state ; nor 
sliall such loan or investment be made when the bonds 
to be issued or purchased would make the entire bonded 
indebtedness exceed fifteen (15) per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation of the taxable real property of the 
county, school district, citv, town or village issuing 
such bonds; nor shall such loans or indebtedness be 
made at a lower rate of interest than three (3) per 
cent per annum nor for a shorter period than five 
(5) years, nor for a longer period than twenty (20) 
years, and no change of the town, school district, 
village, city or county lines shall relieve the real 
property in such town, school district, county, vil- 
lage or city in this state at the time of the issuing 
of such bonds from any liability for taxation to pay 
such bonds. 

Sec. 2. This proposed amendment shall be sub- 
mitted to the peonle of this state for their approval 
or rejection at the general election occurring next 
after the passage of this act, and the qualified elec- 
tors of the state in their respective districts may at 
such election vote for or against said amendment 
bv billot : and the returns thereof shall be made 
and certiPed within the time, and such votes can- 
vassed and the result thereof declared in the manner 
provided by law with reference to the election of 
state ofBcers, and if it shall appear thereupon that 
a majority of all the electors voting at said election 



for or against the proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution, as provided in the next section, have voted 
in favor of the same, then the governor shall make 
proclamation thereof, and such amendment shall take 
effect and be in force as a part of the constitution. 

Sec. 3. The ballots used at said election on said 
amendment shall have printed thereon, "Amendment 
to section six (6) of article eight (8) of the consti- 
tution providing for loaning the permanent school 
and university funds to or the purchase of bonds of 
cities, villages, towns, counties and school districts. 
Yes No," and each elector voting on said amend- 
ment shall place a cross mark thus (X) in a space 
to be left opposite either the word "Yes" or the word 
"No," and shall be counted for or against the propo- 
sition in accordance with the expressed will of the 
elector, as provided by the election laws of the state. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 23, 1899. 
AN ACT to appropriate the sum of three hundred (300) 
dollars to pay Jennie E. Campbell for loss in- 
curred by the destruction of a collection of flora 
by the fire in the State University in eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-four (1894). 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That the sum of three hundred (300) 
dollars be and the same is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the state treasury not otherwise ap 
propriated, to pay Jennie E. Campbell for a collection 
i»f flora burned in the fire at the State University 
in the year eighteen hundred and ninety- four (1894). 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from, and after its passage. 
Approved April 13, 1899. 
AN ACT to provide for the free education of certain 
students of the University of Minnesota who en- 
listed in the United States army for the war of 
1898 between the United States of America and 
the Kingdom of Spain. 
Be it enacted by the I^egislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That any student, a resident of the 
State of Minnesota, who was enrolled and pursued a 
course of study or studies at any time during the 
year A. D. 1898, in any college, school or department 
of the University of Minnesota, and who enlisted and 
served in the army of the United States during the 
war of 1898 between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Spain, and who has since or 
may hereafter be honorably discharged from such serv- 
ice, shall be entitled to re-enter said University and 
to continue his study or studies in such college, school 
or department thereof until he shall have reached 
the end of such course of study or studies as pro- 
vided in the curriculum of said University, without 
further expense to such student for tuition. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby made the duty of the board 
of regents of the University of Minnesota to accept 
in any college, school or department thereof any stu- 
dent who comes within the definition of section one 
of this act, without further fees or charges to said 
student for tuition. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Apnroved April 20th. 1899. 
AN" ACT to appropriate money for the general ex- 
penses of the state government and other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
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Section 1. That the sums of money hereinafter 
named, or so much thereof as may be necessary, are 
hereby appropriated from any moneys in the state 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes 
named in the following section of this act. 

Section — . Appropriations for the University of 
Minnesota. 

Support, School of Mines, $5,000 annually; Salar- 
ies, School of Mines and Electrical Engineering, $4,500 
annually; Repairs on "Old Main" Building, $500; Or- 
dinary Repair, $5,000 annually ; Alterations in Dental 
College Building, $2,000; General Library, $7,000 an- 
nually ; Physics Building (not used now, but added 
to appropriation of 1901), $25,000; Extensions to 
Heating Plant, School of Agriculture, $10,000; Build- 
ing and Equipment of Horticultural Hall, (Farm), 
$35,000; Building and Equipment of Anatomical 
Building, $15,000; Building and Equipment of Chem- 
ical Building, $15,000; Crookston Sub-Station, Sup- 
port, $5,250, annually; Alterations in Chemical Build- 
ing, $20,000; Enlarging and Rearranging Mechanical 
Engineering Shops, $20,000; Grand Rapids Sub-Sta- 
tion, Support, $3,250, annually; Deficiency Appropria- 
tion, $35,000. 

AX ACT to amend chapter three hundred and forty- 
five (345) of the General Laws one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-nine (1899), entitled **An Act 
for the free education of certain students of the 
University of Minnesota who enlisted in the 
United States army for the war of 1898 between 
the United States of America and the Kingdom 
of Spain, or is a veteran of the late Civil war, 
and to provide for refunding certain tuition al- 
ready paid. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section I. That section one (1) of chapter three 
hundred and forty-five (345) of General Laws one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine (1899), be 
amended so as to read as follows : 

Section 1. That any person who, being at the 
time a resident of the State of Minnesota, enlisted in 
the army of the United States during the late war 
between the United States and the Kingdom of Spain, 
or who has been a resident of the State of Minnesota 
for the past fifteen years and is a vetersn of the late 
'Civil war, and who was honorably discharged there- 
from, shall, uDon complying with all other require- 
ments for admission, be entitled to pursue any course 
or courses in the University of Sfinnesota without 
expense for tuition. 

Sec. 2. That section two (2) of chapter three hun- 
dred and forty-five (345) of the General Laws of one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine (1899) b? 
amended so as to read as follows : 

Section 2. It is hereby made the duty of the 
board of regents of the University of Minnesota to 
accept in any college, school or department thereof 
any student who comes within the definition of sec- 
tion one of this act, without any charge to said stu- 
dent for tuition, and to refund to any student who 
may come under the provisions of this act any money 
which he has paid in as tuition since his discharge. 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 8. 1001. 
AX ACT aufhnri'ring the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnevofa, as a body corporafe, under 
the name of ** University of Minnesota'* to ac- 



cept, in trust or othenvise, all kinds of property 
for educational purposes, and to hold, manage, 
invest and dispose of the same. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. The board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, as a body corporate, under the name 
University of Minnesota, is hereby expressly author- 
ized and empowered to accept, in trust or otherwise^ 
any gift, grant, bequest or devise of property, real^ 
personal or mi.xed, for educational purposes, and to 
hold, manage, invest and dispose of the same and the 
proceeds thereof and the income therefrom, in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of such gift» 
grant, bequest or devise, and of the acceptance there- 
of, any law of the Stale of Minnesota to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 16, 1901. 
AX ACT to create a stale board of control, and to pro- 
vide for the management and control of the chari- 
table, reformatory and penal institutions of the 
state, and to make an appropriation therefor, and 
to abolish the state board of corrections and char- 
ities. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Sec. 18. The board of control shall have and ex- 
ercise full authority in all financial matters of the state 
university, the state normal schools, the state public 
schools, the schools for the deaf and the blind. The said 
board of control shall disburse all public moneys of the 
several institutions named, and shall have the same 
authority in the expenditure of the public moneys appro- 
priated therefore, as in the other institutions named in 
this bill, except as hereinafter otherwise provided, and 
such board shall appoint a purchasing and disbursing 
officer or officers for such institutions. Said board of 
control shall also have supervision of the construction 
of all buildings and betterments erected at the cost of 
this state, but shall co-operate with the local boards oi 
the different institutions in the preparation of plans and 
specifications therefor. Such board of control however^ 
shall not have control over or authority to disburse any 
private donations or bequests made by gift or devise 
by any private individual, to any educational insti- 
tution of this state, but said private gifts or donations 
or bequests shall, unless otherwise directed by the 
terms of such gift or bequest, be applied by such 
various boards of the said educational institutions, to the 
use proposed by the terms of the gift. But the various 
hoards now in charge of the several educational institu- 
tions shall have and retain the exclusive control ot 
the general educational policy of said institution, of 
the courses of study, the number of teachers neces- 
sary to be employed, and the salaries to b* paid ; 
and such various boards shall have the exclusive right 
to employ or dismiss the teachers and others engaged 
in carrying on the functions of said institutions and 
shall also have the exclusive control of the grounds, 
buildings and other public property of their several 
institutions, and of other matters connected with said 
institutions, except as herein specifically reserved to 
said board of control. All contracts with employes of 
said educational institutions and a concise statement 
of all supplies needed shall be reported by the board 
in charge of said several institutions to the said board 
of control, and provision shall be made by said board 
of control, by suitable rules, for the payment of the 
salaries of such employes, and any expenses incurred 
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by the members of said local board and for the pur- 
chase of all necessary supplies by such purchasing 
agent to be appointed as herein provided, as in the 
case of the other public institutions of this state. 

Sec. 45. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 2, 1901. 
^A^ ACT to provide for the free education in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and in either of the several 
courses thereof, without expense for tuition, of any 
graduate^ resident of the State of Minnesota, from 
the department known as the School for the Blind, 
connected with the Minnesota Institute for Defec- 
tives. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That any person resident of the State 
•of Minnesota who has already graduated or may 
graduate from the department known as the School 
for the Blind connected with the Minnesota Insti- 
tute for Defectives (located at Faribault, Minnesota, 
or elsewhere in said state), shall upon complying 
with all other requirements be entitled to pursue 
any course or courses in the University of Minnesota 
without expense for tuition. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby made the duty of the board 
of regents of the University of Minnesota to receive 
into any college, school or department thereof, and 
to furnish to him or her training, and education in 
any such college, school or department, any student 
who comes within the definition of section one of this 
act, without any charge to said student for tuition. 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 9th, 1901. 
AN ACT to appropriate money for the general expenses 
of the state government , and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That the sums of money hereinatter 
named, or so much thereof as may be necessary, are 
hereby appropriated from any moneys in the state 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes 
named in the following sections of this act. 

Sec. 8. Appropriations for the University of Min- 
nesota. 

A. To be available for the fiscal year, ending 
July thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and one 
Vl901). 

First — For deficiency in alteration of building for 
department of chemistry, eight thousand (8,000) dol- 
lars. 

Second — For artesian wells to supply water, three 
thousand five hundred (3,500) dollars. 

Third — For alteration and reconstruction of chem- 
istry building in department of medicine, recently de- 
stroyed by lire, to include equipment, eight thousand 
six hundred (8,600) dollars. 

Fourth — For barn, one thousand (1,000) dollars. 

B. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and two (1902). 

First — For extraordinary repairs, eight thousand 
(8,000) dollars. 

Second — For erection and equipment for bui' dings 
for department of physics, fifty thousand (50,000) 
dollars. 

Third — For library, seven thousand five hundred 
(7,500) dollars. 



Fourth — For new boilers, eight thousand two hun- 
dred (8,200) dollars. 

Fifth — For erection and equipment of building 
for department of engineering and mechanics art, 
sixty thousand (60,000) dollars. 

Sixth — For alteration of dental department, two 
thousand two hundred and fifty (2,250) dollars. 

Seventh — For additional current expenses, thirty- 
five thousand (35,000) dollars. 

C. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and three (1903). 

First — For extraordinary repairs, eight thousand 
(8,000) dollars. 

Second — For library, seven thousand five hundred 
(7,500) dollars. 

Third — For erection and equipment for department 
of mines, forty-seven thousand five hundred (47,500) 
dollars. 

Fourth — For additional current expenses, thirty- 
five thousand (35,000) dollars. 

Sec. 9. Appropriations for the school of agricul- 
ture. 

A. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and two (1902). 

First — For erection and equipment of building for 
veterinary and live stock husbandry, twenty-five thou- 
sand (25,000) dollars. 

Second — For equipment of dairy hall, three thou- 
sand (3,000) dollars. 

Third — For blacksmith shop and equipment, three 
thousand (3,000) dollars. 

Fourth — For erection and equipment of building 
for killing and curing meats, seven thousand five 
hundred (7,500) dollars. 

Fifth — For erection and equipment of building for 
swine breeding, three thousand (3,000) dollars. 

Sixth — For erection and equipment of girls* dor- 
mitory, twelve thousand dollars ($12,000). 

B. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and three (1903). 

First — For erection and equipment of buildings 
for agricultural chemistry and alteration of old chem- 
istry building into dormitory, twenty-five thousand 
(25,000) dollars. 

Sec. 10. Appropriations for sub-station at Grand 
Rapids. 

A. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and two (1902). 

First — For bam, one thousand two hundred (1,200) 
dollars. 

Second — For current expenses, four thousand 
(4,000) dollars, 

B. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and three (1903). 

First — For current expenses, four thousand (4,000) 
dollars. 

Sec. 11. Appropriation for sub-station at Crooks- 
ton. 

A. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and two (1902). 

First — For erection and equipment of barn, six 
thousand five hundred (6,500) dollars. 

Second — For fences and other betterments, one 
thousand (1,000) dollars. 

Third — For purchase of stock, two thousand five 
hundred (2,500) dollars. 

Fourth — For current expenses, six thousand (6,000) 
dollars. 

B. To be available for the fiscal year ending 
July thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and three 
(1903). 
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First — For current expenses, six thousand (6,000) 
dollars. 

Sec. 31. This act shall take efTect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 12, 1901. 

AS ACT proposing an amendment to section six (6), 

oj article eight (8), of the Constitution of the State 

of Minnesota, relating to school funds, education 

and science. 

De it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 

Minnesota : 
Section 1. The following amendment to section 
six (6), of article eight (8), of the Constitution of 
the State of Minnesota, is hereby proposed to the 
people of the State of Minnesota for their approval or 
rejection, that is to say, said section shall be amended 
to read as follows: 

Section 6. The permanent school and university 
fund of this state may be invested in the bonds of any 
county, school district, city, town or village of this 
state, but no such investment shall be made until 
approved by the board of commissioners designated 
by law to regulate the investment of the permanent 
school fund and the permanent university fund of 
this state; nor shall such loan or investment be made 
when the bonds to be issued or purchased would make 
the entire bonded indebtedness exceed fifteen (15) per 
cent of the assessed valuation of the taxable prop- 
erty of the county, school district, city, town or vil- 
lage issuing such bonds; nor shall such loans or in- 
debtedness be made at a lower rate of interest than 
three (3) per cent per annum, nor for a shorter period 
than five (5) years, nor for a longer period than 
twenty (20) years, and no change of the town, school 
district, city, village or of county lines shall relieve 
the real property in such town, school district, county, 
village or city in this state at the time of the issuing 
of such bonds from any liability for taxation to pay 
such bonds. 

Sec. 2. This proposed amendment shall be sub- 
mitted to the people of this state for their approval 
or rejection at the general election occurring next after 
the passage of this act, and the qualified electors, of 
this state in their respective districts may at such 
election vote for or against such amendment by ballot ; 
and the returns thereof shall be made and certified 
within the time, and such votes canvassed and the 
result thereof declared in the manner provided by law 
with reference to the election of state officers, and if 
it shall appear thereupon that a majority of all the 
electors voting at said election, as provided in the 
next section have voted in favor of the same, then 
the governor shall make proclamation thereof, and 
such amendment shall take effect and be in force as 
a part of the Constitution. 

Sec. 3. The ballots used at said election on said 
amendment shall have printed thereon, "Amendment 
to section six (6), of article (8), of the constitution 
providing for loaning the permanent school or uni- 
versity funds to or the purchase of bonds of cities, 

villages, towns, counties and school districts, Yes 

No,'' and each elector voting on said amendment shall 
place a cross mark thus (x) in a space to be left 
opposite either the word "Yes" or the word, "No," 
and shall be counted for or against the proposition 
in accordance with the expressed will of the elector, 
as provided by the election laws of the state. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take efTect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved March 3, 1903. 



AN ACT to amend chapter sixty-six (66) of the Gen- 
eral laws of 1901 of the State of Minnesota en- 
titled; **An act authorizing the board of regents of 
the University of Minnesota as a body corporate un- 
der the name of the University of Minnesota to 
accept in trust or otherwise all kinds of property 
for educational purposes and to hold, manage, 
invest and dispose of the same." 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That chapter sixty-six (66) of the Gen- 
eral Laws of 1901 of the State of Minnesota be and 
the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Skc. 2. The board of regents of the University of 
Minnesota, as a body corporate, under the name Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is hereby expressly authorized and 
empowered to accept, in trust or otherwise, any gift, 
grant, bequest or devise of property, real, personal 
or mixed, for educational purposes, and to hold, man- 
age, invest and dispose of the same and the proceeds 
thereof and the income therefrom, in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of such gift, grant, bequest 
or devise, and of the acceptance thereof, any law of 
the State of Minnesota to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Sec. 3. Whenever it is provided by the terms of 
any deed, will or other instrument heretofore made 
or which may hereafter be made conveying any prop- 
erty to said University of Minnesota in trust or other- 
wise that the state treasurer shall have the custody 
of the money, securities or other property given, 
granted or bequeathed, it shall be the duty of said 
treasurer to receive such money, securities or other 
property and to preserve and care for the same as 
state funds in his custody are preserved and cared for, 
and said money, securities jot other property shall 
be fully protected and secured by the bond of such 
treasurer in like manner as state funds are protected 
and secured. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 
Approved April 8, 1903. 
AN ACT to amend section eight (8) of chapter eighty- 
three (83) of the General Laxos of Minnesota for 
the year eighteen hundred and ninety-seven (1897), 
entitled, **An act to provide for the loaning of the 
permanent school and permanent university funds 
of the state to any county, school district, city, 
town or I'illage in this state, as authorized by 
section six (6) of article eight (8) of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Minnesota." 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. That section eight (8) of chapter 
eighty-three (83) of the General Laws of eighteen 
hundred and ninety-seven (1897) be and the same is 
hereby amended so as to read as ifollows : 

Section 8. All loans made under the provisions 
of this act shall bear interest at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum, payable annually; provided, that 
county drainage bonds bearing interest at not less 
than three (3) per cent per annum, issued under and 
pursuant to the provisions of chapter two hundred 
fifty-eight (258) of the General Laws of Minnesota 
for the year nineteen hundred and one (1901), or any 
acts amendatory thereof, may be purchased direct from 
the county issuing the same. 

All principal and interest shall fall due on the first 
day of July of the designated year, and no principal 
or interest shall be payable until such time shall elapse 
after making the loan for a tax to be levied and col- 
lected therefor. 
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Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 14, 1903. 
AN ACT to assess a tax to raise funds and to appro- 
priate the same for buildings and other equipment 

for the department of agriculture of the University 

of Minnesota. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. The state auditor is hereby authorized 
and directed to levy for the year 1903 and 1904 such 
fraction of a mill tax on all the taxable property of 
the state as will produce in the aggregate $250,000, 
said tax to be levied and collected as other state taxes 
are levied and collected, the proceeds of said tax levy 
to be used through such agency as provided by law 
in further equipping the department of agriculture 
of said University as follows : 

For the construction and equipment of a main build- 
ing to be used by the agricultural department for in- 
struction and experiment work ; for the entomological 
and sewing departments ; executive offices ; rooms for 
the farmers' special course ; schoolrooms for college 
and school of agriculture ; library and museum ; and 
for such other and further uses as may be required. 
Also for enlarging the heating and lighting plant, 
and for the construction and equipment of a live stock 
building. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 18, 1903. 
AN ACT to appropriate money for the general expense 

of the state government and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1, That the sums of money hereinafter 
named, or so much thereof as may be necessary are 
hereby appropriated from any moneys in the state 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes 
named in the following sections of this act: 

Sec. 2. Miscellaneous appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending July thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred 
and three (1903), and for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and four (1904), 
and for the fiscal year ending July thirty-first (31st), 
nineteen hundred and five (1905). 

Fifty-third — For the use of the board of regents of 
the University in providing care and treatment for 
crippled and deformed children, under the provisions 
of chapter two hundred and eighty-nine (289), General 
Laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-seven (1897), 
for the fiscal year ending July thirty-first (31st), nine- 
teen hundred and four (1904), twelve thousand five 
hundred (12,500) dollars. 

Fifty-fourth — For the same purpose, for the fiscal 
year ending July thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred 
and five (1905), twelve thousand five hundred (12,500) 
dollars. 

Sec. 30. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Anoroved April 20, 1903. 

AN ACT to appropriate money for the general ex- 
pense of the State government and for other pur- 
poses. 
- Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That the sums of money hereinafter 
named, or so much thereof as may be necessary are 
hereby appropriated from any moneys in the state 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes 
named in the following section of this act : 



Sec. 24. Appropriations for University of Minne- 
sota. 

A. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and three (1903). 

First — For extraordinary repairs, including tunnels, 
twenty thousand (20,000) dollars. 

Scfond — Enlargement and grading of campus, eleven 
thousand (11,000) dollars. 

B. to be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and four (1904). 

First — For additional current expenses, forty-five 
thousand (45,000) dollars. 

Second — For addition and equipment to law build- 
ing, thirty thousand (30,000) dollars. 

Third — For completion and equipment of mines 
building, twenty-five thousand (25,000) dollars. 

Fourth — For library, five thousand (5,000) dollars. 

Fifth — For ordinary repairs, ten thousand (10,000) 
dollars. 

Sixth — For improvement of the campus, three thou- 
sand (3,000) dollars. 

C. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and five (1905). 

First — For additional current expenses, forty-five 
thousand (45,000) c^ollars. 

Second — For equipment and repairs in engineering 
department and electric light plant, forty thousand 
(40,000) dollars. 

Third — For library, five thousand (5,000) dollars. 

Fourth — For ordinary repairs, ten thousand ( 10,- 
000) dollars. 

Fifth — For improvement of campus, three thousand 
(3,000) dollars. 

Sixth — For erection of bacteriological laboratory, 
sixty thousand (60,000) dollars. 

D. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and six (1906). 

First — For completion of bacteriological laboratory, 
forty thousand (40,000) dollars. 

Second — For partial equipment of bacteriological 
laboratory, five thousand (5,000) dollars. 

Sec. 25. Appropriations for the school of agricul- 
ture. 

A. To be available for the fiscal j'ear ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and four (1904). 

First — For equipment to chemical building, live 
thousand (5,000) dollars. 

Second — For machinery building, five thousand 
(5,000) dollars. 

Third — For dormitory, forty thousand (40,000) 
dollars. 

Sec. 26. Appropriations for substation at Grand 
Rapids. 

A. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st). nineteen hundred and four (1904). 

First — For current expenses, four thousand (4,000) 
dollars. 

B. To be available for the fiscal j'ear ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and five (1905). 

First — For current expenses, four thousand (4,000) 
dollars. 

Sec. 27. Appropriation for substation at Crookston. 

A. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and four (1904). 

First — For current expenses, six thousand (6,000) 
dollars. 

Second — For drainage of state farm, five thousand 
(5,000) dollars, upon the condition, however, that the 
conveyance granting said lands conditionally unto the 
State of Minnesota be so modified that in the event 
the State of Minnesota ceases to use said lands for ex- 
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perimental farm purposes, and avails itself of the con- 
dition in said deed contained to buy said premises at a 
stipulated sum per acre therein mentioned, that it shall 
not pay any interest upon said stipulated purchase 
price whatsoever, either from the date of said original 
deed or otherwise; and provided further, that the mon- 
eys heretofore appropriated for buildings on said farm 
and now remaining unexpended shall not be used until 
said modification in said conveyance is made. 

B. To be available for the fiscal year ending July 
thirty-first (31st), nineteen hundred and five (1905). 
Firs/ — For current expenses, six thousand (6,(X)0) 
dollars. 

Sec. 30. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 20, 1903. 
AN ACT to amend section seven (7) of chapter eighty' 
three (83) of the General Laws of Minnesota for 
the year 1897, entitled **An act to provide for the 
loaning of the permanent school and permanent Uni- 
versity funds of the State to any county school 
district, city, town or village of this state, as au- 
thorised by section six (6) of article eight (8) of 
the Constitution of the State of Minnesota, 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That section seven (7) of chapter 
eighty-three (S3) of the General Laws of Minnesota 
for the year 1897, be and the same is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows : 

Sec. 7. No loan shall be made which with all other 
indebtedness shall exceed the sum of fifteen per cent. 
(1550 of the assessed valuation of the taxable real 
property of such county, school district, city, village 
or township, nor until the county, school district, city, 
village or township shall have been authorized to issue 
bonds therefor in accordance with the provisions of law 
applicable thereto. No loan shall be made for a shorter 
period than five years, nor for a longer period than 
twenty years. No change of boundary lines shall in 
any way relieve such county, school district, city, vil- 
lage, or township from any liability for taxation to pay 
such bonds. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved February 10, 1905. 
AN ACT to divest the State board of control of juris- 
diction and authority over the State University and 
the State normal schools of this State, and to pro- 
vide for the management of the State University 
by a board of regents and the State normal schools 
by the normal board. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. Upon and after August first (1st), nine- 
teen hundred five (1905), the board of control of this 
state shall be and is hereby divested of all authority, 
jurisdiction and control over the State University and 
the State normal schools of the State of Minnesota, 
except as hereinafter stated. 

The State University on and after said date shall 
be under the management, jurisdiction and con- 
trol of the board of regents of the State Uni- 
versity, and the State normal schools on and 
after said date, shall be under the management, juris- 
diction and control of the State normal school board ; 
and the said board of regents and said normal school 
board shall, on and after said date, have and possess all 
of the powers, jurisdiction and authority, and shall 
perform, subject to the restrictions herein contained, 
all of the duties by them possessed and performed on 



and prior to April first (1st), nineteen hundred one 
(1901), except as hereinafter stated. 

Sec. 2. Upon the date of assumption by the board 
of regents the said management and control of the said 
University, the president of the said board of regents 
by and with the consent and approval of the members 
of said board, shall appoint a purchasing agent, whose 
duties shall be as herein provided for, and whose com- 
pensation shall be fixed by the said board of regents 
and paid out of the funds provided for the maintenance 
of said University. The said purchasing agent shall 
attend to the purchasing of all necessary supplies for 
the several departments of the State University. Pre- 
vious to the termination of each quarterly period of 
the year the dean or other executive head of each of 
the several departments of the State University shall 
prepare estimates in detail of all the supplies required 
for such department for the ensuing quarterly, period. 
Prior to the opening of such quarterly period such 
estimate shall be submitted by the said dean or other 
executive head of each of said departments to the 
executive committee of said board of regents, which 
estimate so submitted shall be carefully examined and, 
if necessary, revised by said executive committee. Upon 
the approval of such estimate by such executive com- 
mittee the same shall be prepared in triplicate, and one 
of said estimates shall be retained by the said board 
of regents, and one thereof shall be delivered to' and 
filed with said purchasing agent, and one thereof shall 
be delivered and filed with the State auditor of this 
state. Such estimates, bearing such approval, shall 
govern and control said purchasing agent in the pur- 
chasing of supplies for the several departments of the 
State University. No disbursements for such pur- 
poses shall be made except on the warrant or requisi- 
tion of said purchasing agent. The said purchasing 
agent shall give bond in such sum as said board of re- 
gents shall require for the faithful and diligent per- 
formance of his duties. 

Sec. 4. Each purchasing agent shall at the close 
of each month prepare in triplicate statements showing 
all purchases made by him during said month for the 
several institutions, the names and addresses of persons 
from whom said purchases were made and the several 
price paid therefor. He shall accompany the same with 
an affidavit that the statement is correct, that the 
articles therein specified were duly authorized by the 
proper board upon prepared statements and estimates, 
were received under his direction at the institution 
named therein, that the several prices paid therefor 
were reasonable, that said goods were of proper and 
stipulatd quality and grade, and that neither he nor 
any person in his behalf has any pecuniary or other 
interest in said purchases, or has received or will re- 
ceive in any way any pecuniary or other benefit there- 
from. 

Tie shall also each month prepare in triplicate and 
cause to be receipted by the signatures of the several 
parties named therein, payrolls showing the monthly 
salaries and compensation of all officers, teachers and 
employes in said several institutions, and shall file one 
copy of said statement and said payroll with the presi- 
dent of the board of regents or president of the normal 
school hoard, as the case may be, and two copies with 
the state auditor. The auditor upon receiving the same 
shall draw his warrant upon the state treasurer for 
the amount called for in each expense list and payroll, 
and transmit the same to the treasurer, attaching there- 
to a copy of said expense list and payroll. Upon re- 
ceipt of the same the treasurer shall send his checks 
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to the several persons named therein for the amount 
of their respective claims. 

Sec. S. No member of the board of regents or of 
the normal school board, and no person in the employ 
of either board shall be paid for any expense incurred; 
unless it shall appear that said expense was duly au- 
thorized by the executive committee or the president 
of the board, and an itemized, verified account of the 
same, accompanied by sub-vouchers, where said sub- 
vouchers are practicable, is furnished by the claimant, 
and filed with the state auditor for his written audit. 
Such verification shall state that said expense bill is 
just and correct and for money actually and necessarily 
paid or to be paid for the purposes therein stated. If 
said expense is to be incurred in visiting another state, 
then, before said visit is authorized or undertaken the 
said executive committee or president must certify, in 
writing, the purpose of said visit, the necessity existing 
for the same, and the maximum expense to be incurred 
therefor, which certificate must be presented to the 
governor of the state for his approval. If he does not 
approve the same, the said visit shall not be undertaken. 
If the above provisions are complied with, the auditor 
shall pay such expense account in the same manner as 
monthly expenses and salaries are paid under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 6. It shall be unlawful for the board of re- 
gents or the normal school board to permit any expendi- 
tures for any purpose in excess of the amount appro- 
priated or contemplated by law, and any member or 
agent of either of said boards violating this provision, 
shall be fined not less than one hundred dollars ($100) 
or more than one thousand dollars ($1,000), or being 
imprisoned in the county jail for not less than six (6) 
months, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 7. The board of control shall have and ex- 
ercise full authority in all financial matters of the sev- 
eral institutions named in this act, so far only as relates 
to the erection and construction of new buildings, the 
purchase of fuel and the placing of insurance on build- 
ings and contents. When new buildings are to be 
erected and constructed by authority of the state, it 
shall be the duty of the board of control to cause to 
be prepared plans and specifications for the same, but 
in so doing it shall consult with the local boards in 
respect to said plans and specifications, and shall adopt 
and carry out so far as it deems practicable their re- 
quests and desires in the matter. 

Sec. 8. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent here- 
with are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 7, 1905. 
AN ACT to establish and maintain a teachers* college, 
or department of pedagogy, in the University of 
Minnesota. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. That it shall be the duty of the board 
of regents to organize and establish in the University 
of Minnesota as soon as practicable a teachers' col- 
lege, or department of pedagogy, for the purpose of 
affording proper professional training for those per- 
sons who intend to become public and high school 
instructors, principals and superintendents of schools. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 7, 1905. 
AjV act to establish a branch school of agriculture 
at Crookston, as a department of the University of 
Minnesota. 



Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : 

Section I. There shall be established at or near 
the city of Crookston, in the county of Polk, under the 
direction and educational supervision of the board of 
regents of the University of Minnesota, a school of 
agriculture, which shall be a department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, under fiuch name and designation as 
the board of regents may determine, and wherein shall 
be taught such studies and branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and domestic economy. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 11, 1905. 
AN ACT relating to gifts, grants, {and) devises and 

bequests to the University of Minnesota and the 

disposition thereof. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota: 

Section 1. The University of Minnesota may ac- 
cept, in trust, or otherwise, any gift, grant, bequest or 
devise for educational purposes, and may hold, manage, 
invest and dispose of the same and the proceeds and in- 
come thereof, in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions of such gift, grant, bequest or devise, and of the 
acceptance thereof; and any person or persons con- 
tributing not less than fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) 
to the University may endow a professorship therein, 
the name and object of which shall be determined by 
the board of regents. 

Sec. 2. If the purposes of such gift, grant, devise 
or bequest are not otherwise limited by the donor the 
University of Minnesota may use the same or the pro- 
ceeds thereof for any of the purposes of the Univer- 
sity, and may, among other things, construct buildings 
and acquire land. In case it is desired to use the 
same for the acquisition of land the power of eminent 
domain may be exercised either in accordance with 
sections 4085 to 4091, inclusive. General Statutes 1894, 
or chapter 41 of the Revised Laws 1905. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 15, 1905. 
AN ACT to make the University of Minnesota a de- 
pository of State publications. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : 

Section 1. The general library of the University 
of Minnesota is hereby made a depository of all books, 
pamphlets, documents, maps and other works published 
by or under the authority of the State of Minnesota. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary of state, and 
of all other officials and boards having the custody or 
distribution of such publications, to deliver to the said 
library one copy of each so soon as ready for distribu- 
tion ; and thereafter whenever different works are 
bound up together, one copy of each bound volume ; 
provided, that the said library shall be entitled to re- 
ceive five copies of the Legislative Manual. The said 
officers may in their discretion issue to the said library 
additional copies as requested by the librarian. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect from and after 
its passage. 

Approved April 18, 1905. 
AN ACT to appropriate money for the expenses of 

the State government and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota : 

Section 1. The sums hereinafter named, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, are hereby appro- 
priated from any moneys in the treasury not otherwise 
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appropriated, for the purposes specified in the follow- 
ing sections of this act, to be available, where not other- 
wise stated, for each of the fiscal years ending July 
31, 1906. 

Sec. 25. For the University of Minnesota — 
To be available for the year ending July 31, 1906. 

1. For current expenses, $60,000. 

2. For main building and construction, $200,000. 

3. For power house building and equipment, in- 
cluding electric lighting plant, $20,000. 

4. For construction and equipment new plant 
building, $10,000. 

5. For equipping bacteriological building com- 
plete, $20,000. 

6. For repairs, $10,000. 

7. For general library, $5,000. 

8. For periodicals, rebinding and repairs of books 
and miscellaneous expense of general library, $1,500. 

9. For improvement of campus, $4,000. 

10. For new animal house, $2,500. 

11. For equipment officers' band corps, $600. 

12. For school of mines, apparatus and machinery, 
$2,000. 

To be available for the year ending July 31, 1907. 

1. For current expense, $60,000. 

2. For completion of main building and equip- 
ment, $150,000. 

3. For repairs and betterments, $10,000. 

4. For library, $5,000. 

5. For periodicals, rebinding and repair of books 
and miscellaneous expense for library, $1,500. 

6. For improvement of campus, $4,000. 

7. For school of mines, apparatus and machinery, 
$2,000. 

Provided, That the money collected from insurance 
on the old main building destroyed by fire shall also be 
available for and in the construction of the new main 
building herein provided for. 

Sec. 26. For the School of Agriculture — 

To be available for the year ending July 31, 1906. 

1. For steel water tower and tank, $5,500. 

2. For reel and hose for fire protection, $1,000. 

3. For construction and completion of main build- 
ing, including an auditorium, in addition to money 
raised under provisions of chapter 266, Laws 1903, and 
for the purchase of additional land to be acquired by 
purchase or condemnation, $60,000. 

4. For purchase of live stock for purpose of in- 
struction, $4,500. 

5. For repairs and improvements of campus, $500. 

6. For plant breeding and experimentation there- 
in, $4,000. 

7. For soil investigation, $1,000. 

To be available for the year ending July 31, 1907. 

1. For enlarging kitchen connected with dining 
hall and e(|uipment, $10,000. 

2. For purchase of live stock for purpose of in- 
struction, $4,500. 

3. For repairs, and improvements on campus, $500. 
4. For plant breeding and experimentation therein, 

$4,000. 

5. For Foil investigation, $1,000. 

6. For in sectary, $2,500. 

Sec. 27. Ftyr substation at Crookston — 
To be available for the ye.ir ending July 31, 1906. 
1. For current expense, $S,000. 

2. For drainape of farm, including experiments in 
tile draining, $4,000. 

3. For school building for Crookston school of 
agriculture and equipment, $15,000. 



To be available for the year ending July 31, 1907. 

1. For current expense, $8,000. 

2. For dwelling house, machinery shed and bam, 
$5,000. 

Sec. 28. For substation at Grand Rapids — 
To be available for the year ending July 31, 1906. 

1. For current expense, $4,000. 

2. For dairy building, well, gasoline engine, silo 
and root cellar, $2,000. 

To be available for the year ending July 31, 1907. 
1. For current expense, $4,000. 

Sec. 18. For sundry miscellaneous purposes — 
6. For the board of regents of the University 
to provide for care and treatment of crippled and de- 
formed children under chapter 289, Laws of 1897, 
$14,000. 

34. For the purpose of completing the memorial 
on the University campus to the student soldiers who 
lost their lives during the Spanish-American war, to 
be available for year ending July 31, 1906, only $500. 

46. For the purpose of reimbursing students of 
the University for the loss of money deposited by them 
for the use of lockers, which money was burned at the 
time of the destruction of the main building, to be paid 
to President Cyrus Northrop and by him distributed 
to the students entitled thereto, $410. 

Sec. 33. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 19. 1905. 

ADAMS BILL— The following is the first and 
essential paragraph of the Adams bill which was ap- 
proved by the president, 1906: 

"Be it enacted by the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
that there shall be, and hereby is, annually appropriat- 
ed out of any money in the treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to be paid as hereinafter provided, to each 
state and territory, for the more complete endowment 
and maintenance of agricultural experiment stations 
now established or which may hereafter be established 
in accordance with the act of Congress approved March 
2nd, 1887, the sum of $5,000 in addition to the sum 
named in said act, for the year ending June 30th, 1906, 
and an annual increase of the amount of such appro- 
priation thereafter for five years by an additional sum 
of $2,000 over the preceding year, and the annual 
amount to be paid thereafter to each state and terri- 
tory shall be thirty thousand dollars, to be applied 
only to paying the necessary expenses of conducting 
original researches or experiments bearing directly on 
the agricultural industr>' of the United States, having 
due regard for the varying conditions and needs of 
the respective states and territories." This is virtually 
an amendment to the Hatch bill, under the provisions 
of which experiment stations were established and by 
which they have been supported since 1887. 

NELSON BILL— The Nelson bill is practically an 
amendment to the Morrill bill, which was for the en- 
couragement of agricultural education, as distinct from 
agricultural investigation. It was approved March 4, 
1907, and appropriated $5,000 for 1^07. and $5000 more 
for each of the following four years, until it reaches a 
maximum of $25,000, doubling the appropriation carried 
by the Morrill bill. The money provided by this bill 
is to be used strictly for agricultural education and no 
part of it can go for general expenses, to include the 
mechanic arts. 

AX ACT to give the regents of the University of Min- 
nesota authority to deed not more than an acre of 
land of the University farm in Ramsey county, 
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Minnesota, in section 21, township 29, range 23 
west, to the United States government for the pur- 
pose of erecting a building for the weather bureau, 
or for other agricultural purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Regents authorized to deed land. — Section 1. The 
regents of the University of Minnesota through its 
executive officers are hereby given authority to deed 
not more than one acre of land of the University farm 
at St. Anthony Park, Ramsey County, Minnesota, in 
section 21, township 29, range 23 west, to the United 
States government for the purposes of the weather 
bureau of the United States department of agriculture. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
on and after its passage. 

Approved Feb. 8, 1907. 

AN ACT to accept donations for hospital and equip- 
ment jor the Unii'ersity of Minnesota, and to ac- 
cept donations to acquire site for the same, and 
providing for maintaining free clinical hospital 
facilities for the sick poor of the StatJ of Min- 
nesota at said University, 

Whereas, Walter J. Trask, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has offered to donate to the University of Min- 
nesota one hundred and thirteen thousand dollars 
($113,000) to be used in erecting and equipping a build- 
ing for a clinical hospital for said University, to be 
known as the Elliott Memorial building of the Uni- 
versity hospital, and to be erected in memory of Dr. 
Adolphus F. Elliott and Mary H. Elliott, his wife, and 

Whereas, Said University has accepted said dona- 
tion subject to the approval of the legislature of the 
State ol Minnesota: and 

Whereas, Certain citizens of Minneapolis have of- 
fered to donate to said University the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000) to procure for said build- 
ing and such other buildings as may be necessary, a 
site near the University, Now, therefore, 
lie it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Donation for hospital for sick poor. — Secticm 1. 
That the action of said University and its board of re- 
gents in accepting said donation of one hundred and 
thirteen thousand dollars ($113,000) for said Elliott 
memorial hospital building is hereby approved, rati- 
fied and confirmed and the said donation is hereby 
accepted in behalf of the State of Minnesota. 

Donation for site. — Sec. 2. That the said donation 
of the sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) am\ any 
further sum or sums which may be donated for the 
purpose of accjuiring a site for a University clinical 
hospital is herrl»y anepted by the state, and the b(»ar(l 
of regents of the University is herein- authorized to 
accjuire such a site l\v juirchase or condemnation near 
the campus of the Slate University in the city of Min- 
neapolis, a^ it may d-r-m most suitable for the ]mrpose 
and fo erect thrrfM)n such r.Uiott Memorial ho^-j^ital 
building and oliitr liuildin^'s of like rhiracier. 

/•rrr trratJiwrJ fcr uuit-^int [^trsous\ — Sl-.(\ .v Tliat 
said i:iliott Mmiorial h()^;Mt;d huiidin;:; ^IklII luloni: 
to and Ik- h.n-vcr a part of the Univcrsitv of Min- 
nesota. It shall recfut,' for free I'.irc and treatment 
imli^cTit per-ons suiTrrin^ from dix-a-e who liave re- 
sided in til'- State of Miinie-oia lor not les- than six 
montlis. '1 he ^aid h-isjutal build. ii;.: ^Irall he riiana-ed 
and controlled bv the lioarcl of x<■l\v^^{^ of the State 
University, wlio shall adopt sui h rules and re:.!:ulahniis 
as it may de. in jiropi r and i-:e( e-^arv t^r tlie admis- 
sion, dischar-e, ^Mi\ enini<-iir, care an. I trealnvnt of 



such sick poor by the members of the staff of the de- 
partment of medicine of the said University. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 
Approved April 2, 1907. 
AN ACT to accept the grant of moneys authorized 
by an act of Congress of the United States, en- 
titled, *'An act to provide for an increased annual 
appropriation for agricultural experiment stations 
and regulating the expenditure? thereof/* 
Approved March 16, 1906. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota: 
Appropriation for Agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. — Section 1. That the State of Minnesota does 
hereby assent to the grants of money authorized by 
an act of Congress of the United States, entitled, 
"An Act to provide for an increased annual appropria- 
tion for agricultural experiment stations and regulat- 
ing the expenditure thereof." 
Approved April 4, 1907. 

^A' ACT to amend section 1470, of chapter 14, Revised 
Laius of Minncsoia 1905, relating to the board of 
regents of the University of Minnesota. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Board of regents — term expires — hold no other of- 
fice. — Section 1. Section 1470, of chapter 14, Revised 
Laws of Minnesota 1905, is hereby amended to read 
as follows : 

Skction 1470. Hoard of regents — The government 
and general educational management of the State Uni- 
versity is vested in a board of twelve regents consist- 
ing of the governor, the state superintendent, the pres- 
ident of the University, ex-offjcio, and nine other re- 
gents appointed by the governor by and wnth the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate. Such board shall be a 
body corporate under the name of the University of 
.Minnesota. It shall have a common seal and alter the 
same at pleasure (3904-3905). The appointed members 
of the board, each to serve until the first Wednesday 
in March of the year set ojiposite their names respec- 
tively, shall be as follows : 

lames T. Wvman, 1908. 

S. G. Comstock, 1908. 

A. E. Rice, 1909. 

Thomas Wilson, 1^09. 

I). R. Noves, \mO. 

E. W. Randall, 1910. 

Benjamin F. Nelson, 1910. 

Sidnev M, Owen, 1913. 

William Mayo, 1913. 

From and after the expiration of the terms of the 
aforesaid appointed members, no appointed member 
of the board shall, during the term for which he is 
a]. pointed, h'.ld any other office, elective or appointive, 
under the State of Minnesota. 

Ski-. 2. This act sliall take elTect and be in force 
from and after its passaj^e. 

Apiiroved Ainil 3. TH)?. 
./("/' for the /yr.' rJni',7f{nn at the University of 
Mmnt.u'fii o( Kphiwrs. rrsidruts of Minnesota, 7vho 
oil^^'id ;;/ ^>!'' C'lifrJ S,'a'cs army or navy for 
'i IS'iS Ar ^'rr;/ tlir Utntcd Stales of Amer- 
/L- Kiii,cJ<"n of Spain, and lucre honor- 
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,i''!v ./;s.' /.■.?'• -^-f d thn ,• (}■<■> in. 
it ena. te.l l.v the Le-i-lature of the State of Min- 
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time a resident of the State of Minnesota, enlisted in 
the army or navy of the United States during the late 
war between the United States for the war against the 
Kingdom of Spain, and who was honorably discharged 
therefrom, shall, upon complying with all other re- 
quirements for admission be entitled to pursue any 
course, or courses in the University of Minnesota with- 
out expense for tuition. 

Duty of Regents. — Sec. 2. It is hereby made the 
duty of the board of regents of the University of Min- 
nesota to accept in any college, school or department 
thereof, any student who comes within the definition 
of section 1 of this act, without any charge to said 
student for tuitiun, and to refund to any student who 
may come under the provisions of this act, any money 
which he has paid in as tuition since his discharge. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 12, 1907. 

AX ACT to give the regents of the University of Min- 
nesota authority to deed not more than an acre of 
land of the University farm tn Ramsey county , 
Minnesota, in section 21, township 29, range 23 
luest, to the United States government for the 
purpose of erecting a building for the weather 
bureau or for other agricultural purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
A*egenis to deed not more than one acre to United 
States govirnmeni. — Section 1. The regents of the 
University of Minnesota, through its executive olTicers 
are hereby given authority to deed not more than one 
acre of land of the University farm at St. Anthony 
Park, Ram!;ey county, Minnesota, to the United States 
government for the purpose of the weather bureau of 
the United States department of agriculture. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 
Aj)prove(i April 13, 1907. 

-^A' ACT to authorize the Board of Regents of the 
Stale University to acquire Property and erect 
buildings for certain useSy issue certificates of 
indebtedness and levy a tax to pay for the same. 
De it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Pounds, Jiow proi'idcd. — SECTION 1. The board of 
regents of the State University is hereby authorized 
to ac<iuire l)y gift, purch.ise or condemnation, such lands, 
together with the buildings thereon, as it may deem 
nei(.'->riry, for campus, and to erect an engineering 
building an<l laboratory, to cost not to exceed two 
hundred and fifty thousand ($250,000) dollars, and 
thereafter deal with the same as said boartl shall deter- 
mine that the needs of said University may re(]uire. To 
I)ro\i(lc the necessary funds therefor the state auditor 
is authorized and directed to levy and collect in the 
same manner as other state taxes, for the year 1907 
and next succeeding three years, the sum of (me hun- 
<lred and sevcnty-tive thou>an(l (175,000) dollars for 
each of said years, and a tax levy sufficient to protluce 
such sum shall he levied each year on all of the tax- 
able property of the state : and pending the levy and 
collection thereof said hoard may, if it seems necessary 
or desirable, issue and dispose of its certificates of 
indebtedness, j)ayable with interest therein, in such form 
and upon such terms and conditions as it may deter- 
mine, in an amount not exceeding the amount to be 
raised by taxation hereunder. 

The buildings herein provided for shall be con- 
structed under the su])ervision of the board of con- 



trol, as provided in chapter 119, section 7, General 
Laws of 1905. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 23, 1907. 
AN ACT providing a fruit breeding farm for ike 

University of the State of Minnesota. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
$16,000 appropriated for fruit breeding farm — 
Section 1. There is hereby appropriated out of money 
in the state treasury not otherwise ai)propriated, the 
sum of sixteen thousand dollars ($16,000) or as much 
thereof as may be necessary, for the purchase of a 
fruit breeding farm for the State University by the 
board of regents of the State University as hereinafter 
provided. 

$2,000 annually appropriated. — Sec. 2. There is 
hereby annually api)roi)riated out of any money in the 
state treasury, not otherwise approi)riated, the sum of 
two thousand dollars ($2,000), for the care and man- 
agement of said fruit breeding farm. 

Regents to select a fruit farm. — Sec. 3. As soon 
as may be after the passage of this act, the board of 
regents of the State University shall select a fruit farm 
which shall meet with the approval of the executive 
board of the Minnesota state horticultural society as 
being well adapted for fruit breeding purposes. 

I'isitors committee. — Section 4. The executive board 
of the Minnesota state horticultural society is hereby 
required to appoint a committee of two suitable per- 
sons to visit said fruit breeding farm, at least once 
in each year, to examine the fruit breeding work being 
done there, and to report on the progress of such work- 
to the Minnesota state horticultural society and board 
of regents of the State University together with such 
recommendations for the future conduct of said farm 
as may seem to them best. 

This act shall take effect and be in force on and 
after its passage. 

A])proved Ajiril 23, 1907. 

AN ACT to amend section 2435 Rer-ised f.aivs, relat- 
ing to loans from the permanent school and uni- 
7'ersify funds. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Bonds to bear not less than 3 per cent. — *^E"TI0N 1. 
That section 2435, Revised Laws 1^>05, be. and the 
same is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

2435. The permanent school and university funds 
shall be invested in the Ixmds of th? L'nited States, 
or in bonds of this or of any other state, or in bonds 
of any school district, or county drainage bonds of 
this state, bearing not less than three p-r cent interest, 
and in bonds of any county (other than drainage bonds) 
and in the bonds of any city, town or village of this 
state bearing not less than four (4) per cent interest, 
as provided by law; but no investment shall be made 
in bonds issued to aid in the construction of any rail- 
road. The governor, treasurer and auditor are hereby 
constituted a ])oard of investment, whose duty it s-hali 
be to invest all funds derived from the sale of public 
lands, except as otherwise provided by law. The au- 
ditor shall be secretary of said board, keep a record of 
its ]irocecdings and jnil)lish the same with his annual 
report. The treasurer shall i)lace on creriit of the 
resnective funds the interest received on said bonds. 
They shall not be transferable exce]U upon the order 
of the governor and auditor, and on each shall be 
written. "Minnesota School Fund Bond," or "Bond on 
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the University of Minnesota," as the case may require, 
transferable only upon the order of the governor and 
state auditor. The auditor shall keep a record showing 
the name, and amount of each bond, when issued, 
when redeemable, the rate of interest, when and where 
payable, by whom executed, when purchased, when 
withdrawn, and for what purpose. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 
Approved April 23, 1907. 
AN ACT pertaining to the board for the investment 

of the school, university and other trust funds. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Board of investment for school, university and other 
funds. — Section 1. The board to have charge of tht 
investment of the money and securities belonging to 
the permanent school, permanent university, and other 
permanent trust funds of the State of Minnesota, shall 
consist of the chief justice of the supreme court, pres- 
ident of the board of regents of the State University, 
governor, state treasurer and state auditor. The gov- 
ernor shall be ex-offi.cio president of said board, and 
the state auditor shall be secretary. The last three 
named officers, the governor, treasurer and auditor, 
are hereby authorized to act in all matters pertaining 
to loans made from the state trust funds to counties, 
townships, cities, villages and school districts in this 
state, under the provisions of chapter 10, Revised Laws 
of 1905, or amendments thereto. But for the purchase 
or sale of all other securities a unanimous vote of the 
entire board of investment as herein constituted shall 
be required. 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 23, 1907. 
AN ACT entitled an act to prohibit the sale of intox- 
icating liquors and cigarettes within one mile of 
the University Farm of the Agricultural College 
of the University of Minnesota, located in Ram- 
sey county, Minnesota, on section 21, township 29, 
and range 23 west. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Penalty. — Section 1. Any person who shall sell 
any -intoxicating liquor or cigarettes, or maintain a 
drinking place, within one mile of the University Farm 
of the School of Agriculture of the University of 
Minnesota, on section 21, township 29, and range 23 
west, or shall aid or abet another in either of such acts, 
shall be guilty of a gross misdemeanor and shall be 
punished for the first offense with a fine of not more 
than $100 or imprisonment for not less than sixty 
days nor more than ninety days ; for each subsequent 
offense, by a fine of not less than $500 nor more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment in the county jail for not 
less than six months nor more than one year, or by 

both. , , . ^ 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 

from and after its passage. 

Approved April 24, 1907. 
AN ACT to appropriate money for the expenses of the 

state government and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Section 1. The sums hereinafter named, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary are hereby appro- 
priated from nnv moneys in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated for the purposes specified in the follow- 



ing sections of this act, to be available, where not 
otherwise staled, for each of the fiscal years ending 
July 31, 1908 and July 31, 1909. 

State University. — Sec. 30. For the State Univer- 
sity. — A. 

1. For current expense, $165,000. 

2. For the law library, $5,000. 

3. For the general library, $10,000. 

4. For periodicals and binding, $2,000. 

5. For care of campus, $3,0J0. 

6. For general repairs, $15,000. 

7. For cataloging library, $2,500. 
. 8. For water mains, 1908, $5,500. 

9. For maintenance of Elliott hospital, 1909, $25,' 
000. 
B. — For Agricultural school, St. Anthony Park. 

1. For dairy barn, 1908, $15,000. 

2. For construction of sewers, 1908, $12,000. 

3. For remodeling heating plant and remodeling 
dairy hall, 1908, $22,000. 

4. For soil inspection, $1,000. 

5. For breeding field crops, $3,500. 

6. For purchase of live stock, $4,500. 

7. For investigation of horticultural crops, $1,000. 

8. For military instruction, $6,000. 

9. For care of campus, $500. 

10. For purchase of additional land, 1908, $50,000. 
And for 1909, $26,000. 

Note — This purchase is made in connection with the 
purchase of land for the state agricultural society 
amounting to $24,000. 
C. — For the Agricultural School of Crookston: 

1. For maintenance, $4,000. 

2. For dormitory and dining hall and equipment, 
1908, $50,000. 

3. For industrial building, 1909, $15,000. 

4. To reimburse citizens of Crookston for money 
expended at the school of agriculture at that place, 
immediately available, $2,500. 

D. — For the sub-station at Crookston : 

1. For current expense, $8,000. 

2. For additional apDropriation for building dwell- 
ing and barn, 1908, $1,000. 

E. — For sub-station at Grand Rapids: 

1. For additions to dairy barn, root cellar, sheep 
barn, hog barn, and granary, July 31, 1907, $3,000. 

2. Current expense, $5,000. 
Approved April 26, 1907. 

AN ACT providing for the care and management of 
Itasca State Park by the state forestry board, and 
permitting the maintenance therein of demonstra- 
tion work in forestry under the direction of the 
board of regents of the State University and ap- 
propriating money therefor. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Forest Demonstrations, — Sec. 3. The board of re- 
gents of the State University may, in their discretion, 
use for their forest demonstrations work in connection 
with the forestry course in the State University, any 
suitable tracts of land in Itasca State Park that may 
be assigned to them for this purpose by the state for- 
estry board, or mav undertake forestry work in the 
said park or elsewhere in conjunction with the state 
forestry board. 

Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 4. 
Be it Resolved. By the senate, and the house con- 
curring, that the board of regents of the University 
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of Minnesota be and hereby is authorized to apply for 
participation in the benefits of the Carnegie foanda' 
tion for the advancement of teaching. 
Approved February 10, 1909. 

JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 5. 
Joint resolution authorizing the board of regents 
of the University of Minnesota to enter into agreement 
with the Forestry Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Be it Resolved, By the senate and the house of rep- 
resentatives of the State of Minnesota that the board 
of regents of the University of Minnesota be and they 
are hereby authorized to enter into an agreement with 
the forestry service of the department of agriculture 
of the United States for the location and maintenance 
by the United States on the campus of the University 
of the proposed laboratory for the testing and utiliza- 
tion of forest products in accordance with the propo- 
sition of the chief forester. 

Approved February 15, 1909. 
AN ACT providing for the acquirement by gift or pur- 
chase of certain tracts of land in Carlton County, 
Minnesota, for a demonstration and experiment for- 
est for the University of Minnesota and provid- 
ing for its care and maintenance and appropriat- 
ing ' money therefor. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Demonstration and experiment forest. — Section 1. 
Whereas, the honorable secretary of the interior of 
the United States has been duly authorized by act of 
Congress to convey fo the State of Minnesota certain 
lands situate in the Fond du Lac Indian reservation 
in the county of Carlton in said state, subject to all 
then outstanding contracts for the sale of timber there- 
on, upon receipt by said secretary of the interior of 
the sum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, 
to him paid by any person or persons on behalf of 
said State of Minnesota, and 

Whereas, Congress has removed all restrictions on 
alienation as to any Indian allottee, or allotment em- 
braced in certain adio'ning tracts on said reservation, 
in order that said allotments might be conveyed to the 
said State of Minnesota, and 

Whereas, said lands by reason of their favorable 
location, the nature of their soil, and the growth of 
young timber thereon, are especially adapted for a 
forest practice ground, demonstration forest and experi- 
ment station for the students of the forestry department 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Whereas, certain citizens of Minnesota are de- 
sirous of paying said sums of money to said secre- 
tary of interior, so that certain said lands may be 
presented as a free gift to the State of Minnesota, 
to be used for the purposes for which they are special- 
ly adapted, as above recited, 

NOW, therefore, to the end that said tract may 
be investigated and accepted by the State of Minnesota, 
the board of regents of the State University is hereby 
fully authorized and directed and empowered to ex- 
amine said tract of land, or to cause the same to be 
examined in such manner as shall seem to them proper, 
and if in their judgment said lands shall be found 
suitable and proper for the purposes hereinbefore re- 
cited, and shall b" free from private holdings and sub- 
iect only to fan! prior rights to cut certain timber there- 
from and shall be in a solid b<)<ly, and amount to not 
le*s thin two thou^^and and two hundred acres, the 
^aid board of regents is hereby fully authorized and 
directed to accept snid tract of land, for and in behalf 
and in the name of the State of Minnesota, subject 



only to said right of cutting certain of said grown 
timber now thereon, and subject to the further condi- 
tion that said timber shall be cut at such times and 
upon such terms and conditions as to said board of 
regents seems practical and best adapted to promot 
ing the use of said land for forestry purposes. 

Attorney general to assist board of regents. — Skc. 2. 
The attorney general is hereby directed to assist said 
board of regents in securing said tract of land when- 
ever requested so to do, and to act for the state in 
obtaining title whenever it may be desirable to do so. 
He shall also pass upon the title to all land which may 
come to the state in this way, and see to it that the 
state has good and indefeasible title therein. 

Board of regents to manage University forest. — Sec. 
3. The board of regents of the State University is here- 
by directed to manage said University forest as a prac- 
tice ground, demonstration forest and experiment sta- 
tion for the students of the forestry department of 
the L'niversity of Minnesota. 

$10,000 appropriated. — Sec. 4. There is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the state treasury not 
otherwise appropriated the sum of two thousand five 
hundred dollars ($2,500.00) for the fiscal year ending 
July 31st, 1910, and two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars ($2,500.00) for the fiscal year ending July 31st, 
1911, for the establishment and care and maintenance 
of said forest experiment station, and in addition the 
further sum of five thousand dollars ($5,000.00) is 
hereby appropriated for the purchase of four hundred 
and eighty (480) acres of Indian allotments located 
in or adjacent to said land, or so much thereof as 
may be ifound desirable, all to be expended by said 
board of regents for the purpose herein stated; Pro- 
vided, That no portion of this appropriation shall be 
available until the tract of land, amounting to not 
less than 2,200 acres, shall have been given to the state 
■free of all costs or charges whatsoever and subject only 
to the conditions hereinbefore recited. 

Approved March 31, 1909. 
AN ACT accepting the Indian School at Morris, Min- 
nesofa, from the United States for an Agricul- 
tural School, 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Acceptance of lands from the United States, known 
as Morris Indian school lands. — Section 1. The state 
of Minnesota does hereby accept from the United States 
the following described property, known as the Indian 
school at Morris. Minnesota, and more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: to-wit : 

All those several tracts and parcels of land situate, 
lying and being in the county of Stevens and state of 
Minnesota, and described as follows : The northeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter; the northwest quarter of the southwest quar- 
ter; the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of 
the southwest quarter ; the northwest ouarter of the 
southwest quarter of the southwest quarter; the south- 
east quartftr of the northwest quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section thirty-six, township one hun- 
dred and twenty-five north, range forty-two west, con- 
taining eighty acres. 

Beginning at the quarter post, being the southwest 
corner of the northwest quarter of section thirty-one, 
township one hundred and twenty-five north, range 
forty-one west of the fifth principal meridian; running 
along the county road (Morris, Minnesota, to Glen- 
wood, Minnesota), or along the established line of the 
said county road, running from said quarter post north 
sixty-three degrees and thirty minutes, east one and 
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fifty-six one-hundrcdths chains; thence north sixty-one 
degrees, east eight and thirteen one-hundredths chains; 
thence north eighty-seven degrees and twenty-five min- 
utes, east seven and seven one-hundredths chains ; thence 
north sixty-nine degrees and thirty minutes, east four- 
teen and eighty-hve one-hundredths chains; thence 
north seventy-seven degrees, east twenty-seven chains; 
thence leaving the said county road and running north 
twenty-five chains to a point on the north boundary 
line of said section thirty-one, township one hundred 
and twenty- five, range forty-one, fifteen chains east of 
the northeast corner of the northwest quarter of said 
section thirty -one, tow^nship one hundred and twenty- 
five, range forty-one; thence west along the said north 
boundary line of said section thirty-one, township one 
hundred and twenty-five, range forty-one, to the north- 
west corner of the northwest quarter of section thirty- 
one, township one hundred and twenty-five, range for- 
ty-one ; thence south along the west boundary line of 
said section thirty-one, township one hundred and twen- 
ty-five, range forty-one, to the place of beginning, ex- 
cept twelve and nine-tenths acres of land owned by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, being used 
for railroad right of way and special snow fence pur- 
poses. 

Also all that part of the east half of the south- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of section thirty- 
six, township one hundred and twenty-five north, range 
forty-two west of the fifth principal meridian, in Stev- 
ens county, Minnesota, lying south of the county road 
from Morris to Cyrus, Minnesota, containing fifteen 
acres. 

And beginning at the northwest corner of the south- 
east quarter of section thirty-six, township one hundred 
and twenty-five, range forty-two; thence south eleven 
and five one-hundredths chains, east three and sixteen 
one hundredths chains, south tw^o and fifty-seven one- 
hundredths chains, to the Cyrus and Morris public 
road ; thence easterly along the north line of said road 
to a point on the east line of the northwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section thirty-six, seven and 
twenty-five one-hundredths chains south of the north- 
east corner of the northwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section thirty-six ; thence north seven and 
twenty-five one-hundredths chains to said northeast 
corner; thence west to the place of beginning, contain- 
ing twenty-two and one-half acres. 

And the south half of the south half of the north- 
west quarter of the northwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section thirty-six, township one hundred and 
twenty-five, range forty-two, containing two and one- 
half acres. 

And lot numbered three of county subdivision of 
unplatted part of east half of section thirty-five, town- 
ship one hundred and twenty-five, range forty-two, 
containing eight and seventy-five one-hundredths acres, 
described as follows : Commencing at a point on the 
north side of the county road leading from Morris 
to Cyrus, Minnesota, six hundred and eighty-eight feet 
from the southeast corner of section thirty-five, town- 
ship one hundred and twenty-five north, range forty- 
two west ; thence north eight hundred and eighty- 
seven feet, west four hundred and forty feet, south 
six hundred and forty-six feet; thence southeast three 
hundred and ninety-one feet to said county road ; thence 
northeast along said county road two hundred and 
thirty-two feet to the place of beginning. 

Aggregating two hundred and ninety acres, with 
buildings, improvements and other appurtenances there- 



on. 



To he used for agricultural school — Admission of 



Indian pupils.—SEC.. 2. The said lands and buildings 
described in section 1 hereof shall be held and main- 
tained by the state of Minnesota as an agricultural 
school, and Indian pupils shall at all times be admit- 
ted to said school free of charge for tuition and on 
terms of equality with white pupils. 

Authorization of act of acceptance. — Sec. 3. This 
act of acceptance is parsed pursuant to the provisions 
and conditions of "A bill transferring the Indian school 
at Morris, Minnesota, to the State of Minnesota for 
an agricultural school," being Calendar No. 713, S. 
7472, 60th Congress, 2d Session of the United States. 

Duty of secretary of state. — Sec. 4. The State of 
Minnesota, by the secretary of state, shall file with the 
secretary of the interior a certified copy of this act 
prior to July 1, 1909. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 14, 1909. 

AN ACT for the equipment and maintenance of a 
grain and flour testing laboratory at the College 
of Agriculture, prescribing the duties thereof and 
appropriating money therefor. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Grain testing laboratory at agricultural college. — 
Section 1. That there shall b- equipped and main- 
tained under the direction and authority of the board 
of regents of the State University in some suitable 
building now situated upon the campus of the agri- 
cultural college at St. Anthony Park, a laboratory for 
the purpose of testing wheat and other grain as to 
their physical and chemical prooerties and commercial 
value, and for the testing of flour made from wheat 
so tested as to its bread-making qualities. 

Tests — How made — Monthly bulletin. — Sec. 2. Such 
tests shall be made by competent instructors in chem- 
istry who are now or who may be hereafter employed 
as such iQstructors at the said college of agriculture, 
and these tests shall be so made as to be educational 
in character and the results thereof shall be published 
in the regular monthly bulletin, or in a special bulletin 
if deemed necessary. Provided, That all tests asked for 
and requested by the state railroad and warehouse com- 
mission, the grain inspection department, and the state 
grain inspection boards (boards of appeals) shall be 
made free of charge. 

$1,000 appropriated. — Sec. 3. For the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act there is hereby 
appropriated the sum of one thousand (1000) dollars 
out of any money in the state treasury belonging to 
the state grain inspection fund not otherwise appro- 
priated, payable to the board of regents upon proper 
vouchers presented therefor. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

Approved April 17, 1909. 
AN ACT to require the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company to cozier its tracks through the campus 
of the University of Minnesota, and for other 
purposes. 

Whereas, The line of railway of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, located through the campus 
of the University of Minnesota, is operated in an open 
cut extending through the campus, whereby travel 
between the different parts of the campus is greatly 
impeded : 

Whereas, The operation of trains through said 
open cut causes noise and vibrations that obstruct the 
work in the class rooms in the University buildings 
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adjacent to the tracks, and the locomotive engines op- 
erated through said canipus emit large volumes of smoke 
and cinders which injure and destroy delicate scientific 
instruments in use in said buildings, and also render 
their use difficult by the excessive vibrations resulting 
from such operation of the railroad; and 

Whereas, it is feasible and practicable (o cover 
said tracks through the campus in a manner that will, 
in a large degree, if not wholly, obviate said diffi- 
culties without hindering the proper operation of said 
railway, therefore. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Northern Pacific Railway Co, to cover tracks 
through Minnesota University campus, — Section 1. 
That the Northern Pacific Railway Company, at its 
own expense, is hereby required to cover its tracks 
through the campus of the University of Minnesota in 
such manner, consistent with the proper use and re- 
quirements of its railway, as will least impair the 
safety and use of the campus, protect the property 
of the state from injury and cause the least annoyance 
and interruption of the work of the University. 

Board of regents given certain powers. — Sec. 2. If 
it should appear to the board of regents that the gen- 
eral object of this act can be better acco-npl'shed by 
agreement, then the board of regents of the University 
of Minnesota is hereby authorized to make such agree- 
ments as it may deem best with the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company for changing the grade or lire of 
the railway company's tracks through the grounds of 
the State University, and for so covering or otherwise 
altering the railway as to minimize as far as practicai>le 
the injury and inconvenience to the University arising 
from the location thereof and the running of trains 
upon the same. 

Change of grade authorized, — Sec. 3. Should any 
agreement which the regents may make under section 
2 make necessary or advisable a change of the grade 
of said railway at and near its crossing of University 
avenue in Minneapolis, the city of M'nneapolis is here- 
by authorized to become party to the agreement and 
to make such contract obligating the city in the prem- 
ises as in the judgment of the city cou'^cil may be nec- 
essary to accomplish the object heretofore stated. 

Division of expense. — Sec. 4. The said board of 
regents and the said city are authorized to contract 
with the said railway company for ruch division of 
the expense of the improvement as they may determine 
to be just and proper, and if they are unable to come 
to an agreement for such division of such expsns? 
they are authorized to agree with said railway company 
for a determination thereof by arbitration. 

Regents to enforce act. — Sec. 5. It is hereby made 
the duty of the board of regents of the University of 
Minnesota to enforce this act. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its nassae*». 

Approved April 21, 1909. 
AN ACT to create and maintain a division of agri- 
cultural extension and home education in the de- 
partment of agriculture of the University of Min- 
nesota, to provide for the publication and disfn- 
bution of home education bulletins and appropriat- 
ing money therefor. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Agricultural extension and home education. — Sec^'Ov 
1. The board of regents of the University of Min- 
nesota is hereby authorized and directed to estib'i'h 
a division of agricultural extension and home education 



in the department of agriculture of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Purposes of work, — Sec. 2. The purpose and work 
of said division shall be to devise and prescribe com- 
prehensive elementary courses in the various phases of 
husbandry; to teach such courses to all persons in the 
state desiring instruction in them, or any of them, in 
accordance with sections 4 and 5 of this act, by mean* 
of correspondence with them at their homes; by pro- 
viding local lectures, demonstrations, instructions and 
any information calculated to elevate agriculture to a 
higher economic and social plane and make country 
life more attractive and to publish frequent home edu- 
cation bulletins which shall give in plain and practical 
form the results of the experiments and investigations 
of the various divisions of the state experiment station 
and sub-stations of the University of Minnesota and 
such other information as may be useful in any farm 
home. 

Officers of division, — Sec. 4. That the officers of 
said division shall be a chief, who shall have general 
oversight and immediate charge of the work of said 
division ; associates consisting of the chiefs of the 
divisions of investigation and instruction in the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the University of Minnesota 
who shall serve in an advisory capacity; an editor who 
shall edit and prepare for publication such material as 
the chief of the division may direct, and such other 
faculty, assistants and clerks as may be needed for 
the greatest usefulness of said division. 

Free instruction. — Sec. 4. That all persons who re- 
side in the state of Minnesota shall have the right 
to take free of charge any courses of instruction offered 
in the division of agricultural extension and home edu- 
cation as provided for in section 2 of this act, and 
shall be subject to such rules and regulations as said 
division of agricultural extension and home education 
shall establish under the authority and direction of 
the board of regents of the University of Minnesota. 

Bulletins to be issued, — Sec. 5. The home education 
bulletins authorized by this act shall be sent free to 
all persons resident within the state who shall request 
said bulletins to be sent to them. 

$50,000 appropriated.— S^. 6. The sum of fifty 
thousand ($50,000) dollars is hereby set aside and ap- 
propriated to the University of Minnesota for the pur- 
pose of establishing said division of agricultural ex- 
tension and home education in agriculture and husban- 
dry, and maintaining the same and defraying any ex- 
penses incident to the establishment, maintenance and 
operation of same, and said division shall be furnished 
free rooms for their work at and in connection with 
the department of agriculture of the University of 
Minnesota at St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, and said 
«-nm shall be exnended by the board of regents of the 
University of Minnesota for said purposes during the 
coUce years beginning in Sentember of 1909 and 1910. 

Co-operation. — Sec. 7. The board of regents ^haU 
co-or>erate, if it seems advisable, with the board of ad- 
ministration of the state farmers* institutes in carry- 
ing on the educational work provided for in this 
act. 

Approved April 22, 1909. 
AN ACT to appropriate money for the expenses of 

the Stafe government and for o*her purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

General appropriation bill. — Section 1. The sums 
hereinafter named, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
e«sary, arc hereby appropriated from any moneys in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
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poses specified in the following sections of this act, 
to be available, where not otherwise stated, for each 
of the fiscal years ending July 31, 1910, and July 31, 
1911. 

Sec. 35. State university: 

1. For a heating plant, available for year ending 
July 31, 1910, $100,000; for the same purpose for 1911, 
$50,000. 

2. For building of medical department for anat- 
omy and histology, available for year ending July 31, 
1910, $191,833 in addition to $8,167 received from in- 
surance for building burned. 

3. For medical department ; general building to 
take the place of Millard hall, to be turned over to 
college of pharmacy, available Jan. 1, 1911, $200,000. 

4. For completion of Elliot hospital, available for 
year ending July 31, 1910, $40,000, 

5. For law library, $5,000. 

6. For general library, $10,000. 

7. For periodicals and binding, $2,500. 

8. For cataloging library, $2,500. 

9. For care of campus, $3,000. 

10. For general repairs, $25,000. 

11. For a building for the study of homeopathic 
medicine, available for year ending July 31, 1910, 
$50,000. 

12. For maintenance of same, available for year 
ending July 31, 1911, $5,000. 

13. P'or maintenance for Elliot iiospital, available 
for year ending July 31, 1910, $5,000; for the same 
purpose, 1911, $15,000. 

14. For ladies' dormitory, available for year end- 
ing July 31, 1910, $100,000. 

15. For extension work, department of economics, 
$5,000. 

16. For extension work, college of education, $5,000. 

17. For maintenance for year ending July 31, 1910, 
$190,000; for the same purpose ending July 31, 1911, 
$200,000. 

Sec. 36. School of agriculture: 

1. For ladies' dormitory, available for year end- 
ing July 31, 1910, $50,000. 

2. For repairs on Pendergast hall and equipment, 
available for year ending July 31, 1910, $13,000. 

3. For repairs on home building, available for 
year ending July 31, 1911, $2,500. 

4. For repairs on veterinarv building, available 
for year ending July 31, 1910, $800. 

5. For completion and equipment of dairy pavil- 
ion, available for year ending July 31, 1911, $15,000. 

6. For remodeling and equipning dairy hall, avail- 
able for year ending July 31, 1911, $15,000. 

7. Repairs on green house, available for year end- 
ing July 31. 1910,*$1,500. 

8. For hog cholera work, immediately available, 
$2,000; for the same purpose for years ending July 
31, 1910 and 1911, $4,000. 

9. For erection of a denatured alcohol plant, avail- 
able for year ending July 31, 1910, $6,000. 

10. For extension of water mains, available for 
year ending July 31, 1910, $700. 

11. For extension of trn*; mains, available for year 
ending July 31, 1910, $1,000. 

12. For new well and pump, available for year 
endirg July 31, $2,000. 

13. For extension of sewers, available for year 
endmg July 31. 1910, $2 000. 

14. For soil inspection, $1,000. 

1^. P'or purchase of live stock, $4,000. 

16. For dairy extension work, available for year 



ending July 31, 1909, $1,000; for the same purpose for 
1910 and 1911, $2,500. 

17. For coal bunkers, available for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1911, $6,000. 

18. For investigation of horticultural crops, $1,000. 

19. For expense connected with investigation of 
injurious insects, $1,000. 

20. For care of campus, $1,000. 

21. For breeding of field crops, $3,500. 

22. For support of forestry school, $4,000. , 

23. For providing practical instruction for stu- 
dents of forestry school, $5,000. 

24. For grading Larpenteur avenue, available for 
year ending July 31, 1910, $1,500. 

25. For experiments in the use of preservatives of 
timber, to be expended under direction of the board 
of regents, $1,500. 

26. For library department, $2,500. 

27. For study of drainage problem, $2,000. 

28. For a mechanical building, available for year 
ending July 31, 1911, $100,000. 

29. For study of plant diseases, $400. 

30. For promoting culture of tobacco in Minne- 
sota, $2,000, to be expended in Sherburne county with 
the advice of Andrew Davis and Frank White. 

31. For distribution of entomological charts among 
schools of Minnesota, available for year ending July 
31, 1910, $3,500. 

32. For study and eradication of noxious weeds, 
$1,000. 

^Z. For the institution and maintenance of a poul- 
try department, $5,000; $2,500, 1910; $2,500, 1911. 
Sec. 37. For Crookston school of agriculture: 

1. For current expense, $15,000, 

2. Water system, available for year ending July 
31, 1910, $2,000. 

3. Building (library, assembly, drill hall and of- 
fices), available for year ending July 31, 1910, $40,000. 

4. Girls' dormitory, available for year ending 
July 31. 1911, $25,000. 

Sec. 38. Substation at Crookston: 

1. Current expense, $8,000. 

2. Root cellar, available for vear ending July 31, 

1910, $1,000. 

3. Swine barn, available for year ending July 31, 

1911. $1,500. 

4. Slaughter house, available for vear ending July 
31. 1911, $1,000. 

Sec. 39. Sub- station at Grand Rapids: 

1. For maintenance, $7,000. 

2. For drainage and clearing land, available for 
year endini? Julv 31, 1910. $4,000; for the same pur- 
pose for yeir ending July 31, 1911, $3,000. 

Approved April 22, 1909. 

AN ACT to amend chapter 459, La7vs of Minnesota^ 
1907, entitled "An act to authorize the board of 
regents of the State University to acquire prop- 
erty and erect buildings for certain uses, issue 
certifica*es of indebtedness, and levy a tax to 
pay for sante,*' so that such taxes may be letned 
for t7vo additional years. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 

Regents to erect an engineering building to cos* 
not over $250,000. — Section 1. That section 1 of faM 
chanter 359 of the Laws of Minnesota for the year 
1907, be and the same is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows : 

"Section 1. The board of regents of the State Uni- 
versity is hereby authorized to acquire by gift, purchase 
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or condemnation, such land, together with the baild- 
ings thereon, as it may deem necessary for campus, 
and to erect an engineering building and laboratory to 
cost not to exceed two hundred and fifty thousand 
(250,000) dollars, and thereafter deal with the same as 
said board shall determine that the needs of said 
University may require. To provide the necessary funds 
therefor, the said auditor is authorized and directed to 
levy and collect in the same manner as other state taxes 
for the year 1907, and next succeeding five years, the 
sum of one hundred and seventy-five thousand O^^r 
000) dollars for each of said years, and a tax levy suffi- 
cient to produce such sum shall be levied each year on 
all of the taxable property of the state; and pending 
the levy and collection thereof said board may, if it 
seems necessary or desirable, issue and dispose of its 
certificates of indebtedness payable with interest there- 
on in such form and upon such terms and conditions as 
it may determine in an amount not exceeding the 
amount to be raised by taxation hereunder. 

The buildings herein provided for shall be construc- 
ted under the supervision of the board of control as pro- 
vided in chapter 119, section 7 of the General Laws of 
1905." 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 
Approved April 23, 1909. 
AN ACT to amend Section 1361 of the Revised Laws 
of 1905, defining the value of teachers* certifiaies 
issued by the State Uniifersity and diplomas from 
the State Normal Schools, and to repeal Section 
1369 of the Revised Laws of 1905, relating to the 
validity of teachers^ certificates issued by the State 
University. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota : 
Validation of certificates from State University. — 
Section 1. That section 1361 of the Revised Laws of 
1905 be and the same is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 

Certificates of graduation from the State University 
issued to graduates of the college of education and to 
those graduates from its college of science, literature 
and art, (or its college of agriculture) who have 
taken specified courses in (he college of education, shall 
be valid as first grade professional certificates for two 



years from their date, and at the expiration of two 
years of actual successful teaching, such certificates,, 
endorsed by the president of the University and the 
state superintendent, shall have the force of permanent 
first grade professional certificates. 

From state normal schools or department of agricul- 
ture. — Sec. 2. Diplomas issued to graduates of the state 
normal schools (or of the teachers' course in the de^ 
partment of agriculture of the State University) shall 
be valid as first grade professional certificates for two- 
years from their date, and at the expiration of two 
years of actual successful teaching, such diplomas, en- 
dorsed by the president of the school granting them,, 
and the state superintendent, shall have the force of 
first grade certificates for life. 

Elementary diplomas. — Sec. 3. Elementary di- 
plomas granted by a state normal school upon the com- 
pletion of such portion of the course of study as may 
be prescribed therefor by the normal school board, 
shall be valid as first grade certificates for the period of 
three years from their date, and shall not be renewable ; 
except that any holder of such an elementary diploma 
may have the force and effect thereof, as such first 
grade certificate, extended for a further period of three 
years, by the completion of an additional one year of 
work in a Minnesota state normal school, and the certifi- 
cate of endorsement thereon by the president of such 
school and the state superintendent ; Provided, That 
the provisions of this section shall not apply to persons, 
now holding Minnesota elementary normal school di- 
plomas, nor to any student heretofore enrolled in a 
Minnesota state normal school who shall bs graduated 
prior to September 1, 1911. 

To be endorsed by superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. — Sec. 4. The holders of certificates from the 
state normal schools, showing the completion of two 
years of prescribed work in such schools, shall b; en- 
titled to have such certificates endorsed by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction and thereby given the 
full force and effect of a second grade certificate. 

Sec. 5. Section 1369 of the Revised Laws of 1905 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect and be in force- 
from and after its passage. 

Approved Ai.ril 23, 1909. 
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